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Busy Men often 
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Your customers are busy people. There are 
times when they prefer that you visit them by 
telephone. You save their timé as well as 
your own. 
sales executive does 77% of his out of 
town business by telephone. He says, “‘you 
get the undivided attention of the man you 
are calling. Without any preliminary conver- 
sation, you are right down to basic facts. 
Think also of conserving the time of the buyer.” 
Many such practical experiences have grown 
out of the Key Town Plan. As your business in 
the larger towns grows and takes more and 
more of your salesmen’s time, why neg- 
lect the smaller towns? Keep up your con- 
tacts; cover them by te ephone from 
the larger towns. The Bell System has 
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prepared a national and regional Key Town 
Map, which may be procured free upon request 
to your loca! Be'l business office. 

Study these Key Town maps to learn the most 
effective method of reaching your market by 
telephone—the modern way to meet competi- 
tion. Cover more towns. Make more contacts. 
Use classified telephone directories to uncover 
new outlets. Develop each territory with sav- 
ings in cost. The quickest way to make the 
calls from each Key Town is by Sequence Lists. 

The Bell System Credit Plan makes it un- 
necessary to carry cash for the calls. It helps 
keep a record of all contacts. 

Ask the local business office today for 
com} “eee Bell Telephone Ser- 


viccf Ouch. .. Inexpensive... Universal. 
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Entered as second-class matter : ‘ f 
st the post office, Dalton, Ga., C O T T O N APRIL, 1929. 


Under Act of March 3, 1879 


First Salesman: “.... so I said to them, ‘If you want my opinion, 
our hosiery is O. K., but our boxes are old fashioned.’ By the 
way, that package of yours is a crackerjack. You design it 
yourself ?” 


Second Salesman: “No, Kaumagraph did it. They’ve been turning 
out our trademark transfers ever since I can remember. And since 
they started their litho plant about five years ago, they've gotten 
all our hosiery packing business, besides.” 


fom you buy Kaumagraph Lithography, you get more than paper and 
ink. You get service that is more than a salesman’s promise. You get 
hosiery packing that is more than ordinary packing. Because it is packing that 


packs a sales appeal. 


Knowing ow to put sales appeal into packing has earned for Kaumagraph, 
in a few years, the lithographic business of many of the most prominent 
concerns in the industry. Consult us about your requirements. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY ... 200 Varick Street . . . New York City 


Branches at Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Paris, Ont., Paris, France. 
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this new order 
dawning in the Textile Industry? 


OR some time we have seen a new order dawning in 
Fs textile industry with results so noteworthy, from 
the standpoint of operation and cost, as to merit serious 
thought and careful investigation on the part of mill owners. 


Cases are not for the printed page, because words in 
cold type are brittle and incur the risk of painting a mis- 
leading picture since no two plants are alike. However, we 
shall be glad to explain more fully to interested executives 
or financial interests and to conduct an examination to 
give a conservative picture of the results which can be 
obtained. 


We believe you will find investigation well worth while, 





J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 





ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS ON THE SOUTH 
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The 71st Congress Meets 


OSSIBLY the best aspect of the assemb- 

ling of the 71st Congress in an extra ses- 

sion is the fact that Summer is near at 
hand and may be expected to make the 
body’s operations relatively brief. In calling 
the session President Hoover mentioned two 
subjects needing attention, the farm situation 
and the tariff. Once in session Congress may 
do or not do as it pleases. It is unlikely, that 
much more than preliminary attention will 
be given to subjects other than the ones 
specified by the President. But constructive 
steps may be taken towards the handling of 
other subjects at the long session beginning 
in December. Programs of inquiry may be 
outlined for committees and perhaps in some 
cases for special commissions so that com- 
plicated subjects can be well in hand when 
the regular session begins. 


It is to be hoped that Congress at the 
special session will get the farm problem off 
the front pages at least for a while. That is 
about all that will—or can at this time—be 
done with it. The problem has been a fore- 
most national one now for nearly ten years. 
Practically nothing of account has been done 
about it—for the reason that, aside from 
possibly revolutionary legislation of a kind 
that even farmers have not asked for, little 
can be done about it. This country now is 
more industrial than agricultural and all the 
portents are for widening the present urban- 
rural relationship. In their hearts, so to 
speak, farmers 


tion. It has recovered from most of the pains 
of transformation, though at all times some 
section of it, as well as industry, will be in 
the dumps. 

Congress will perform a gesture of relief, 
which, let us hope, will close the debate for 
the time being. The gesture will be in the 
form of a board—when nothing can be done 
Americans always set up a board—with a 
lot of seeming authority, but really to serve 
as a mere buffer. 

If what is said by leaders in dominant 
places and by the President is to be taken as 
indicative not much will be done about the 
tariff. The agricultural rates no doubt will 
be revised upward—towards the sky in most 
instances. Since they apply in most part to 
products of which exportable surpluses are 
produced many of the high rates will be in 
the main fictional. 

The tariff program contemplates revision 
of a “limited” number of industrial rates. 
These should include textile duties, and es- 
pecially those on cotton goods, to which the 
Administration is rather directly commit- 
ted. But it is slightly doubtful if the exig- 
encies of tariff making will permit of “limit- 
ed” revision only. These exigencies may 
make necessary a rebuilding of the entire 
tariff structure. The Senate will be the de- 
ciding body as to this. But mid-Summer 
heat in Washington, and other things, argue 
against a full revision of the tariff at this 

time. 


have accepted this 
condition and prob- 
ably do not want it 
changed. Unless 
steps are taken to 
reverse the trend, 
the effect of the 
change on farming 
can be ameliorated 
only. 

Farming has 
adjusted _ itself 
measurably to a 
subordinate posi- 


Coming Convention Dates 


Joint Meeting, American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Friday and Saturday, May 24th and 25th. 

Knitting Arts Exhibition and Convention of National 
Association of Hosiery & Underwear Manufactur- 
ers, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa., April 
15th to 19th inclusive. 

Annual Convention, Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Ga., Cloister Hotel, St. Simon’s Island, Ga., 
Thursday and Friday, April 25th and 26th. 

Annual National Convention, ‘Phi Psi Textile Frater- 
nity, Charlotte, N. C., April 19th, 20th and 21st. 

Semi-Annual Convention of Texas Textile Associa- 
tion, Dallas, Texas, Friday and Saturday, May 31st 
and June Ist. 


In the end Con- 
gress may do little 
and yet much con- 
cerning the tariff. 
In all probability 
comparatively few 
rates will be dis- 
turbed, with the 
President and the 
Tariff Commission 
given leave to make 
quickly any further 
changes found to 
be desirable. 
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Joins 77. the 


Southern Migration 


ATIFICATION a few 

weeks ago by the 

stockholders of the 
Cadet Knitting Co. of Phil- 
adelphia, of an expansion 
plan which embraces the 
establishing of a full- 
fashioned hosiery mill at 
Columbia, Tenn., for a 
large increase in the com- - 
pany’s output of full-fashioned hosiery, awakened 
added interest in the matter of industrial migration to 
the South. 

Almost coincident with the first intimation of the 
Cadet company’s intentions came an announcement 
that The Lengel-Fencil Co., of Reading, Pa., would 
remove its seamless hosiery plant to Anniston, Ala. 

Both the Philadelphia and Reading concerns are 
well established, and as each was known to have given 
painstaking study to the many questions involved in 
so important a question as that of removal to the 
southern field, after years of successfully operating 
large plants in their respective communities, others 
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Section of Knitting Department, Cadet Knitting Company Mill in Philadelphia. 


engaged in similar pursuits are pondering anew the ex- 
pediency of a shifting of their bases of operations for 
sharing in what are, in the minds of many industrial 
chiefs, the advantages offered by interests in the 
South which are and for some time have been pro- 
moting the welfare of their communities. 

As has often been cited, translation of firmly-root- 


By R. L. P. Reifsneider 
HEE is an interesting discussion of “the South- 


ward movement” of mills. 
any particularly new facts, Mr. Reifsneider shows how 
the trend has affected knitting, as well as cotton manu- 
facturing plants. He bases the discussion upon the 
recent decision of two prominent knitters to “go 
prediction of 
ago which failed to come true, 
the then pioneer movement Southward. 
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ed establishments various- 
ly located to distant locali- 
ties in the South received 
much impetus from the 
shifting of the cotton goods 
industry from New Eng- 
land states. I recall an ad- 
dress of an eastern manu- 
facturer at a gathering of 
mill men some few years 
ago. In the course of his remarks on the migration 
of industry he made reference to a large plant estab- 
lished a few years before, lauded the enterprise of its 
projectors and complimented the building engineers 
for having designed and constructed what he said was 
a model manufacturing building, and said: “Those 
great modern looms are still running, turning out a 
lot of goods and employing hundreds of operatives, 
but they are running in a southern mill.” 


While not revealing 


several years 
as to the significance of 


It is to be assumed that in the earlier days of rip- 
ping out ponderous looms and auxiliary machinery 
and setting them up in what was at the time com- 
paratively new territory 
for those engaged in such 
removals, and placing de- 
pendence for successful 
operation on new mill 
help, required courage. 
But it hardly can be said 
that these pioneers dis- 
covered the South as a 
promising industrial field. 
Southern initiative had 
paved the way, with 
southern capital. 

One does not have to 
hark back far to the time 
when southern cotton 
yarn had a struggle in 
meeting eastern competi- 
tion; when many spin- 
ners, weavers and knit- 
ters were prone to make 
odious comparisons to the 
detriment of the South. 
The first mercerizing 
plant to be set up in the 
South was looked upon by numbers of textile opera- 
tors as a dubious venture. It proved but the begin- 
ning of a new industry for the section that was steadi- 
ly visualizing to the world the prophesy that it was 
“the land of promise.” And subsequent developments 
caused a well-known statistician to say several years 
ago, “I believe the South is the best guess.” 
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As true as when the sentiment first was uttered 
many years ago, “one thing leads to another.” One 
thing following the leads of years was the establish- 
ing of the full-fashioned hosiery industry in a south- 
ern state. It probably is within the bounds of truth 
to say that in the last ten years there has been no 
more spectacular and substantial growth in the tex- 
tile South than in this one division, that field already 
having come to be recog- 
nized as the seat of the 
seamless hosiery indus- 


try. 
A nationally known 
figure in the hosiery 


trades, than whom few 
men have a more intimate 
knowledge of the shifting 
of bases of industry, 
made the prediction dur- 
ing a discussion of the 
subject of my humble 
contribution to the pages 
of COTTON (January: 
1929) that “within ten 
years more than fifty per 
cent of the full-fashioned 
hosiery produced in 
American mills will be 
knitted south of the Ma- 
son and Dixon line.” 

Accepting at its face 
value a recent report of a 
survey revealing that 102 
textile companies were 
organized in the South in 
1928, and that almost one half of them represented 
knitting units, development there in textiles may be 
regarded as more than maintaining the pace of pre- 
vious years. Two recruits in the first month of 1929 
from the northern hosiery field—the Cadet and Len- 
gel-Fencil companies would appear as marking the 
beginning of another important chapter in the history 
of industrial expansion and diversification of industry. 

Rayon Producers Going South. 

Producers of chemicals have been heading South 
for some time, in line with the adage, ‘“‘one thing leads 
to another,” and it is not inappropriate to refer to the 
establishing of large rayon producing plants in the 
South for sharing in its vaunted advantages while 
invading the world’s chief field of cotton. With do- 
mestic producers of rayon building up new towns in 
the South, it seems logical that several foreign com- 
panies should have chosen southern sites for their 
American plants—such as Bemberg and Glanstoff, 
Enka, and American Chatillon. 


Whether for effect or harboring an ingrain belief 
in the proposal that the South was approaching the 
saturation point in industrial development, some pre- 
sumably over-cautious persons have been predicting a 
turn in the tide of migration. A recent utterance to 
this effect, not accompanied by an analysis for its 
warrant, recalls several predictions that have been 
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sidetracked and must be viewed as far wrong now as 
when they were ventured. In fact, names might be 
mentioned of persons who would like to forget their 
offhand forecasts. 

Some time after the seamless hosiery industry had 
been firmly planted in each of several southern states, 
a manufacturer prominent in that industry in Penn- 
sylvania who had thought of joining the procession, 





Section of Boarding Department, Cadet Knitting Company Mill in Philadelphia. 


expressed an opinion that the pendulum_ soon 
would be swinging in another direction, and con- 
cluded to make the best of an increasingly serious 
problem where he was and still is, admitting now that 
he missed his guess. A manufacturer of seamless hose 
looked over several southern sites, contemplating en- 
gaging in the production of silk full-fashioned. He 
yielded to misgivings about “going so far from home”. 
That was three years ago. He said quite recently, in 
recounting his subsequent experience, “If I had stuck 
to first impulse and gone South, I would have made 
money. I stayed here and all I have to show for hard 
work is a living. I’ve been plowing right along in 
the wrong field.” 


The saturation point for the South will be due 
about the time it is reached in the Far West, if such 
a transition there could be thought of. Industrial 
growth in the South has been far more rapid than in 
even the Central West and, in the opinion of the writ- 
er, will extend to the gulf boundaries, enriching the 
cotton belt, in not much more time than it took for 
industry to get a footing on the Pacific slope, after 
crossing and adding to the wealth of the grain belt. 
Speculating on saturation for any phase of activity 
cannot ignore increases in population, changes in 
modes of living and the requirements for keeping in 
step with the changes. 
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Stock Cotton 


mn CIRCULATING W/ ACHINES 


HE dyeing of raw 
cotton on the circu- 


lating type machine 


By Sherman Converse 


boiling occurs. Each dyer 
must decide for himself 


Though Most Simple of Dyeing Processes, which process is best 


is in a good many respects Raw Stock Dyeing in Circulating Machines adapted to the type of work 
easier to handle and on the = [ngolyes Many Cardinal Rules and Regula- he is doing. In general, a 
whole presents fewer prob- tions, Some of Which Are Discussed in this half-hour boiling with two 


lems than almost any oth- 
er form of dyeing. There 
are fewer traps into which 
the unwary dyer may fall 
in unguarded moments and more chance of his finding 
a way out of a difficulty should he encounter it. For 
example, if a batch is dyed unevenly, it is not neces- 
sarily ruined, for it may be mixed in the operations 
previous to spinning in such a way that the yarn will 
be perfectly level. Or if a batch is slightly off shade 
it may be mixed with a sufficient number of batches 
of the correct shade as to render the difference unno- 
ticeable. Moreover, should a dyeing be utterly ruined 
as far as the desired shade is concerned, there is a 
possibility that it may be dyed another color which 
may be utilized, since it may be made into any num- 
ber of yarn, either warp or filling. 

However, the dyer should, of course, be more inter- 
ested in finding out how to prevent bad work than 
in finding out how to remedy it, and it is the purpose 
of this article to point out some precautions which 
should be taken, as well as give a general idea of the 
procedure followed in dyeing the main classes of col- 
ors on this type of machine. 


Loading the Machine for Dyeing. 


The operation of loading is a very important one. 
The cotton should be well broken up so that there are 
no hard lumps which the dye liquor would not pene- 
trate thoroughly. Also it should be distributed even- 
ly and packed down uniformly to prevent “channel- 
ling”. If there are places in the batch which the 
liquor finds it easier to get through than others, chan- 
nelling through these places will occur and an uneven 
dyeing will be the result. 


Boiling Out the Fiber. 


The object of the process known as boiling out is 
to remove, insofar as possible, the natural waxes, im- 
purities, dirt, etc., which are always present in raw 
cotton and which would prevent the cotton from wet- 
ting out thoroughly and evenly, thus interfering with 
the successful application of the dye. The process con- 
sists of boiling the material for from 1% to 1%% hours 
with some alkali, usually soda ash, or with a combina- 
tion of soda ash and some soluble oil, or in plain wa- 
ter. The process selected depends to a large extent 
on the use to which the cotton is to be put, but which- 
ever process is used there should be no doubt that 


per cent soda ash gives 


Article, That Must Be Followed Carefully for very good results for direct 
Good Results. 


and sulphur colors. In the 
dyeing of vat colors the use 
of a good soluble oil is desirable. The oil acts as a 
dispersing agent for emulsifying the natural waxes, 
eliminating them to a greater extent, and also softens 
the fibers, thus allowing better penetration of the 
dye. 

In some cases in the dyeing of direct and sulphur 
colors on these machines it is possible to combine the 
operations of boiling out and dyeing. That is, the 
batch may be dyed and boiled out at the same time. 
Although, as before stated, the purpose of boiling out 
is to remove the natural waxes and other impurities 
from the cotton, this, strictly speaking, is very sel- 
dom accomplished in actual practice. In a good many 
cases where raw stock is boiled out previous to dye- 
ing, the boil-out liquor is used in the dyeing. That 
is, after the cotton has been boiled out for the required 
length of time, the dye solution is added to the boil- 
out solution and the dyeing is carried out. Therefore, 
all the impurities present in the cotton to begin with, 
are present all through the dyeing. Even if the batch 
is drained and washed after the boiling operation, the 
mass of cotton acts as a filter retaining most of the 
insoluble material. The boil-out then, in this case, is 
really little more than a wetting-out process which 
puts the cotton in such a condition that it will absorb 
the dye. It does not seem illogical, therefore, to as- 
sume that good results may be obtained by carrying 
on the two processes at the same time. 


The secret of success in this method of dyeing, as 
indeed in any method on circulating machines, is the 
securing of a uniform distribution of the actual dye 
solution throughout the batch before the color starts 
to exhaust. This presents no difficulty because of the 
fact that there is ample time for the dye to spread to 
all parts of the batch before the cotton has become 
sufficiently wet out to be in a condition to absorb the 
dye. Then as the temperature is gradually raised, the 
cotton becomes more thoroughly wet out and absorbs 
the dye gradually and evenly. The use of an efficient 
scouring or wetting-out agent is necessary for best 
results. This combining of the two processes of boil- 
ing-out and dyeing is, of course, very much worth 
while where good results are obtained because of the 
time saved and the consequent increase in production. 

It is obvious that this method cannot be used for 
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A MODERN RAW STOCK DYEHOUSE 
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In the right foreground, a pot has been loaded with cotton to be dyed, while in the machine to the left can be seen a 
batch dyed and ready to be lifted out. Immediately behind the freshly-loaded machine is the batclé that came out of this. 
To the left of this, suspended from the electric hoist, is an iron framework with which the dyed cotton is swung out of the 


machine. Automatic extractor and dryer in left background. 


A boiling-up tank at the left in foreground. The storage 


tanks are on the outside of the building, the liquor being pumped into them from the machines. 


vat colors, as the dyeing temperature for these colors 
is not high enough to wet out the dye sufficiently. 


Using the Direct Colors. 


These colors, on the whole, are the best behaved 
of all dyestuffs and, with very few exceptions, are 
easily applied on this type machine. After loading, 
the machine is filled with the correct amount of water 
and brought to the proper starting temperature. If 
the batch has not been previously boiled out, it is 
wise in almost all cases, to add one or two per cent 
of an efficient wetting-out agent and circulate five 
minutes before adding the dye; if the batch has 
been boiled out, this may or may not be necessary, de- 
pending on the dye or dyes used. The thoroughly dis- 
solved dye is then added slowly and circulated until 
it is thoroughly distributed throughout the batch. The 
temperature is then raised gradually to the boil and 
the dyeing continued for the required length of time, 
usually one hour. The salt should be added in two 
parts, the first 30 minutes after the start of the dye- 
ing, and the second five or ten minutes later. 


The direct colors vary a good deal in their prop- 
erties, such as solubility, level dyeing, exhaust, tem- 
perature at which exhaustion occurs, etc. Most of 
them exhaust to a greater extent as the temperature 
increases, although there are a few which require a 
temperature under the boil to obtain the greatest de- 
gree of exhaustion. A few will go on the fiber in the 
cold; others will not start to exhaust under a boil. 

Since it is desirable, in order to obtain best re- 
sults, to have the dye uniformly distributed through- 
out the batch before exhaustion starts, it will be seen 


that the proper starting temperature has a good deal 
to do with the success of the dyeing. The dyer should 
make himself as familiar as possible with the proper- 
ties of the dyes he is using as he will be amply re- 
paid by the results obtained. 

In dyeing shades which require a combination of 
dyestuffs, care should be taken to secure that com- 
bination whose dyes are as nearly alike in properties 
as it is possible to obtain. If this is not done, the 
dyer is very likely to find that one of his colors has 
deposited itself for the most part on the outside of 
the batch, leaving the rest an entirely different shade. 

Dyestuffs used for shading should be carefully se- 
lected, those which exhaust only at a boil, being best 
suited in using small amounts to bring a batch up to 
shade. 


Dyeing With Sulphur Colors. 


This very important class of colors is also well 
adapted for use on machines of this type. The dye is 
thoroughly dissolved with the proper amount of sodi- 
um sulphide, and one or two per cent of soda ash is 
added to keep an alkaline condition in the dyebath. 
The machine is filled and the dye added slowly. Some 
of these colors are dyed at a temperature just under a 
boil; others give best results when started at a boil 
and dyed in a cooling bath. At least one, the Bor- 
deaux, is best dyed at 140-160 degrees F. As in the 
case of the direct colors, the starting temperature is 
important. A few of the sulphur colors are sufficient- 
ly level dyeing to allow of their being added to the 
batch at a temperature just under the boil. Others 
should be started at a lower temperature and raised 
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gradually. The dyeing time is usually one hour, 
though, in some cases where the batch has not been 
boiled out, a little more time may be necessary to se- 
cure the maximum degree of exhaustion. The amount 
of sulphide varies to some extent with the different 
colors, the Bordea, : and the greens taking less and 
the yellows more than the others. As a general rule 
in mill practice, equal amounts of dye and sulphide 
are used. 

In dyeing straight color shades with sulphur col- 
ors, standing baths should be used from the stand- 
point of economy. These baths may be used for dif- 
ferent lengths of time, varying with the amount of 
dirt in the cotton and the chemicals used. 

There are two types of sulphur colors, known as 
direct dyeing and vat dyeing. The direct dyeing col- 
ors are those on which the sulphide exercises no re- 
ducing action, the dye 
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being merely brought 
into solution. The vat 


greater or less extent 
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should be made into a smooth paste before reducing. 
The bath is then brought to the correct reduction tem- 
perature and allowed to stand for one-half hour, dur- 
ing which time it should be well stirred. 

The batch should be boiled out with two per cent 
soda ash and two per cent of a good soluble oil for 
45 minutes and washed well. The machine is then re- 
filled, brought to the correct dyeing temperature, and 
a small amount (14 to 1 per cent) of caustic and hydro 
are added and circulated for 10 minutes. This opera- 
tion is known as springing and is a precautionary 
measure taken to insure the presence of a slight excess 
of caustic and hydro in the bath. If any penetrating 
or retarding agents are to be used, they are also add- 
ed at this time. 

The dye is then added slowly and the dyeing run 
for the required length of time. At the expiration of 
the dyeing time the 
batch is drained thor- 


HE handling of direct, sulphur and — oe wad oughly. Then comes a 
dyeing colors are those 5.2 "Cficc tcference to the importance of careful loeding  VeFY important point in 
which are reduced to a and mention of the boiling-out process and its bearing upon 
the subsequent application of the dye. : : 

A later article by another mill man will also discuss raw snaiisted'tn tlt the ebseed 


the dyeing operation— 
the oxidation. If the 


by the sulphide as well stock dyeing, from a different angle, dealing more with de- agains 
as being dissolved. The tailed discussion of the various steps involved in the dyeing type and has an air line 


latter type require oxi- procedure. 
dation after the dyeing 
is completed. This may 
be done by blowing the batch immediately after the 
dyeing (provided the machine is of the closed type and 
air is available) or by the addition of two per cent per- 
borate or chrome in the first wash. The first method is 
of course the cheaper and gives very satisfactory re- 
sults. In case the batch is to be after-treated to im- 
prove the fastness by the usual copper chrome method, 
the chrome also serves to oxidize the batch. Cotton 
dyed with sulphur colors should be well washed in or- 
der to completely remove the sulphide, which if left in 
the batch, increases the tendency of these colors to 
tender the fiber. Sulphur blacks are sometimes after- 
treated with sodium acetate or ammonium chloride, 
which neutralize the sulphuric acid formed by the 
breaking down of the dye, thus preventing the tender- 
ing action. A soaping at a boil serves to brighten the 
shade and prevent crocking. 


The Vat Colors. 


Owing to the decided trend toward fast colors, the 
use of vat dyes on raw stock machines, as well as oth- 
er types, is increasing. These dyes, because of their 
peculiar nature, require more careful handling than 
any of the others. Being insoluble in water, they are 
reduced with sodium hydrosulphite to a leuco com- 
pound which is soluble in a strong solution of caustic, 
and are applied from this alkaline hydrosulphite bath. 
After the dyeing is completed, the leuco compound is 
oxidized, forming the original insoluble dyestuff on 
the fiber. 

In reducing these dyes the barrel or tank is filled 
with water, the amount depending, of course, on the 
amount of dye. Not over 20 pounds of dye should be 
reduced in 50 gallons of water. The caustic is then 
added and dissolved, the dye is added and stirred, and 
finally the hydro. If powder brands are used they 


This will appear in an early issue. 








connected, it is blown 
for ten minutes. The 
machine is then refilled, 
and as the first water runs in two per cent perborate 
or chrome is added and the temperature raised to 120 
degrees F. This is run for ten minutes and the batch 
washed. It is then soaped at a boil for 15 minutes with 
two per cent soap. The soaping indicates whether or 
not the batch has been properly oxidized, for if it has 
not, the bath will show a good deal of color. It is also 
an important operation, as it serves to develop the 
shade—giving brighter dyeings and increasing the 
fastness properties. 

The vats differ a good deal among themselves in 
dyeing properties such as reduction temperature, dye- 
ing temperature, concentration of caustic and hydro 
required for reduction, affinity for the fiber, etc. The 
reduction temperature for most of them is from 100 
to 140 degrees F, Although in a few cases a higher 
temperature is necessary. The dyeing temperature 
ranges from 80 to 140 degrees F. for the majority 
with a few exceptions which require higher tempera- 
tures. The vat dyes have more affinity for the fiber 
than the sulphurs. They exhaust quickly as a rule, 
but are generally dyed for a full hour to procure the 
maximum fastness. A few require the addition of 
Glauber’s salt to exhaust the bath. Unlike the direct 
colors, an increase in temperature does not increase 
their affinity for the fiber to any great extent. A tem- 
perature higher than that recommended tends to 
weaken and dull the shade. Most of these colors will 
dye cotton in the cold. In some cases, especially in 
light shades, the addition of a retarding agent such 
as glue to the dyebath is necessary to obtain level dye- 
ings. The glue also aids in holding the dye in solu- 
tion. There is a class known as cold dyeing colors 
which are dyed together in the cold (80 degrees F.) 
These dyes require less caustic than the others. In 


(Continued on page 676.) 
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New Developments in Spinning 


and Carding Discussed 


Long Draft and Variable Speed Motors on Spinning, New Card Clothings, 
Feature Georgia Mill Men’s Meeting at Tech 


HE Spring meeting of the Textile Operating 

Executives of Georgia was held at the Geor- 
gia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., on Tues- 
day, March 19th. Carding and spinning subjects 
were discussed in accordance with a previously 
prepared questionnaire. The morning session 
was devoted to spinning, this being a change from 
the regular procedure of discussing carding at 
this session; and the carding questions were cov- 
ered in the afternoon session. General Chair- 
man J. W. Hames, superintendent of the Exposi- 
tion Cotton Mills, Atlanta; presided at the meet- 
ing, which was attended by operating executives 
of Georgia mills with visitors from several other 
states. The attendance was one of the best on re- 
cord, and the discussions covered a range of inter- 
esting topics. A complete report of the discus- 
sion will be found in the following story. Albert 
Lehmann, Jr., superintendent of the Dixie Cotton 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., conducted the morning dis- 
cussion on spinning, and the afternoon session on 
carding was conducted by George S. Elliott, su- 
perintendent, Pacolet Mfg. Co., New Holland, Ga. 


Long Draft Spinning 


R. LEHMANN opened the discussion with a 

question with reference to long draft spinning, 
and J. A. Sorrells, superintendent, Gainesville Cotton 
Mills, Gainesville, Ga., was the first to give his ex- 
perience. 

“We have one frame of long draft spinning which 
we put in in 1927, and we have run various tests on 
it,’ he said. “Running it at 118 r.p.m., front roller 
speed, with 15/16-inch staple, from 3.92-hank double 
roving, making 30s or a little lighter with a draft of 
16.47, the breaking strength was about three or four 
per cent stronger than on our short draft on inch-sta- 
ple cotton. The turns of twist were 26 per inch, and 
the end breakage per thousand spindles per hour was 
eg 

He said in response to a question from G. S. Jones, 
overseer of carding, Sibley Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga., 
that he had made no special preparations of the rov- 
ing for the long draft. It happened that he had a side- 
line of 21s yarn, made from 3.92 roving, and in put- 
ting in the long draft on 30s, he had simply used this 
roving for this frame. He uses regularly a 5.72-hank 
roving with short spinning draft on 30s, from 1-inch 
staple. He said he is putting in 4.75 twist multiple 
in the yarn, and when Mr. Jones asked about the twist 


-in the roving, Mr. Sorrells said this was about 1.25 


times the square root. 
“Don’t most carders nowadays put in more twist 
than that?” asked Mr. Jones. 





“Well, we do on the finer rovings,” answered Mr. 
Sorrells. “We run 1.35 on the 5.72-hank.” He added, 
in reply to Mr. Lehmann, that he did not take out any 
twist in spinning for the long draft, using the stand- 
ard 4.75 warp multiple, the same used on the regular 
draft frames. 


J. C. Edwards, superintendent, Martha Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga., next volunteered his experience, and 
asked R. A. Butler, of his organization, to report on 
it. Mr. Butler stated that they have three tests run- 
ning on long draft. On one, he is using .90-hank rov- 
ing, single, for 15s; on another 2.50-hank double rov- 
ing for 23s, and also 3.00-hank double on 23s. “Our 
end breakage on the 15s was around 60 breaks per 
thousand spindles per hour, and as near as we can 
compare it with our regular work it is running along 
about the same as 4.00-hank double on the short draft 
for 15s.” 


Difference in Breaking Strength. 


George S. Elliott, who is now superintendent, Paco- 
let Mfg. Co., New Holland, Ga., asked Mr. Butler if 
there was any difference in the breaking strength of 
the 23s made from 2.50-hank and 3.00-hank roving. 
Mr. Butler replied that the yarn made from the 3.00- 
hank roving showed the better strength. The draft 
on this, he said, was a little better than 16, and com- 
paring all of the yarns, 4.00-hank double on the short 
draft, and 2.50-hank and 3.00-hank on the long draft, 
the 3.00-hank on long draft showed up a little better 
than the others; being an increase of 5 to 7 per cent 
over the regular draft. This was on filling-wind 
warp, while Mr. Sorrells uses warp wind. I. L. Blay- 
lock, overseer carding, Erlanger Cotton Mills, Lex- 
ington, N. C., asked Mr. Butler about his twist multi- 
ple, and he said he uses 1.20 multiple in the .90-hank 
roving for 15s. 

Further inquiries of Mr. Edwards and Mr. Sor- 
rells developed the fact that Mr. Edwards uses a 7- 
inch traverse and 2-inch ring; Mr. Sorrells a 6%- 
inch traverse.and 154-inch ring on 30s. Mr. Edwards’ 
front roll speed on 15s is 170 r.p.m. Mr. Edwards 
explained that they made no changes at all in the card 
room, and that they make the .90-hank roving from 
single process drawing, taking it from the intermedi- 
ate to the spinning frame. He added later that while 
they are now experimenting with long draft, it is 
planned later to equip the mill, which is being en- 
larged, on this system. 

J. W. Hames, superintendent. Exposition Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga., made the next report on long 
draft. ‘“‘We have twelve frames on long draft, and our 
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end breakage averages 290 ends per thousand spin- 
dles in ten hours, or 29 per thousand spindles per 
hour,” he said. In reply to A. B. Peterson, overseer 
of spinning, Pacolet Mfg. Co., New Holland, Ga., he 
said one spinner was used for this test, ten hours 
straight run, and that an extra hand was used to 
check the end breakage and causes, not putting this 
work on the spinner. Asked for details, Mr. Hames 
furnished this further information: His yarn is 23s 
warp, and he makes it out of 1.50-hank single roving, 
with a front roll speed of 124 r.p.m., and a spindle 
speed of 8,800 r.p.m., using a No. 2 traveler. The 
draft is 16.56, and he puts in 22.78 turns of twist, 
using % to 15/16-inch cotton. He uses a 634-inch warp 
bobbin, on 14-inch ring, and made no changes in the 
card room in preparing for long draft except to in- 
sert a little less twist in the roving. He explained 
that this 1.50-hank roving is taken direct from the 
intermediate, eliminating the speeder frame opera- 
tion. 


Will Adopt for Entire Plant. 


“Is the breaking strength up to standard?” asked 
E. L. Sheridan, of the Ensign Mills, Forsyth, Ga., and 
Mr. Hames replied that the strength on the long draft 
was 8 to 10 pounds better than on the regular draft. 
His overseer of carding, Edwin Chandler, furnished 
the information that they are carding about 130 
pounds a day per card. 

C. K. Lawson, overseer of spinning, Goodyear- 
Clearwater Mills, Cedartown, Ga., reported on long 
draft next. He said they have been running one 
frame for about 18 months, using the same twist, 
Same speed and everything as on the regular work. 
His regular work is 23s warp. On regular draft he 
used 4.50-hank, with a front roll speed of 131 r.p.m., 
twist of 21.9, spindle speed 8,900 r.p.m. Changing the 
hank roving to 2.50 for the long draft, he maintained 
the same conditions, except the twist multiple in his 
2.50-hank for long draft is 1.20, and for the 4.50- 
hank it is 1.30. 

“The records show, for the entire time, that we 
get a slightly better breaking strength and a smoother 
evener yarn with the long draft,” said Mr. Lawson. 
“Making 22.50s, our draft is about 18.00, filling wind, 
2-inch ring, 7-inch traverse, 17%-inch stroke. The end 
breakage per thousand spindles per hour on the long 
draft is 18, and on the regular draft, 18.7.” He added 
that on the strength of the results of their tests with 
the long draft over the past 18 months, they are equip- 
ping their entire mill with the system, which will also 
be installed in an addition to be made in the immediate 
future. Answering further questions, he said he has 
a 3%-inch gauge frame. In going to long draft, he 
said, he changed the 4.50-hank speeder roving to 2.50- 
hank; the 1.50-hank intermediate roving to .93-hank; 
and the .50-hank slubber roving to .425-hank. The 
slubber roving is made from a finished drawing sliv- 
er of 56 grains. 

Mr. Elliott asked here if anyone present had run 
into any troubles in connection with long draft. 

“The long draft is harder to keep clean,” replied 
Mr. Lawson, explaining that the system he is using 
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carries an extra clearer, and that the clearers pick up 
more waste. “We are on the multiple system in the 
spinning room,” he said, “and in changing over the 
entire mill to long draft, we figure we will have to put 
on one extra cleaner, for 33,000 spindles, to clean that 
back roll and the back under-clearer.” 

G. S. Jones asked Mr. Lawson if he had tried the 
long draft before making the changes in his roving 
weight. Mr. Lawson replied he had tried drafting 
3.00-hank roving, but got much better results with the 
2.50-hank. 

“You can expect more short fiber droppings un- 
der the rolls on long draft than on short draft,” said 
J. C. Edwards in answer to Mr. Elliott’s question. 


Variable Speed Motors on Spinning 


HE next question presented by Chairman Lehmann 

referred to the use of variable speed motors on 
spinning frames. At the time of the meeting there 
was only one installed in Georgia; this.was at the 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, and Mr. Sorrells was asked 
to report on it. 

“We have had this in since December 11th, 1928,” 
said Mr. Sorrells, “and it is on this same long draft 
frame that I told about a while ago.” He explained 
that the motor starts with the empty bobbin at one 
speed and finishes the full bobbin with a higher speed 
for the front roller, etc. In his experiments, he said, 
he made one test starting with 123 r.p.m. on the front 
roll, going to 137 r.p.m. for the full bobbin, making 
30s out of 3.90-hank roving, double, and the end break- 
age was 28 per thousand-spindles per hour. Then he 
moved the speed up to start at 132 r.p.m. and finish at 
145 r.p.m., and the end breakage was 52 per thou- 
sand spindles per hour—and, he said, at the higher 
speed some of the spindles would “ride up.” He there- 
fore went back to the lower speed. 

Mr. Sorrells said that starting at 123 r.p.m., and 
finishing at 137 r.p.m., he found an increase of about 
three per cent in breaking strength over his regular 
work, the end breakage being about the same, 28 ver- 
sus 31. “We ran some of this yarn onto four short 
beams for the looms and had about 20 per cent less 
loom stoppage than on the regular run,” he said. 

“On a six weeks run, measuring with hank clocks, 
we find that the long draft frame equipped with the 
variable speed motor turns off 80 hanks in a double- 
shift run of 110 hours per week, while the short draft 
frame with the usual motor turned off 66 hanks in the 
same period, showing an increase in production of 17 
per cent.” 

At this point, E. A. Untersee, who has conducted 
experiments with the variable speed motor over a 
number of years, was asked to explain its character- 
istics. He said the motor used is a three-phase, shunt 
characteristic type. As the speed of the motor in- 
creases the horse-power increases. The motor speed 
is changed from the shifting of the brush yoke on the 
commutator, permitting a constant fixed speed at 
wherever the brushes are placed. The speed is changed 
by a mechanical control built into the motor and con- 
nected to the builder mechanism and traverse mechan- 
ism of the spinning frame. As the bobbin builds up 
the speed is changed according to the best methods of 
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spinning, Mr. Untersee said in his explanation. 

In explaining the theory of varying the speed, Mr. 
Untersee pointed out that when a traveler is used of 
the right weight to hold the yarn balloon down when 
the bobbin is starting, as the size increases to the 
full bobbin the traveler is effectively heavier and 
there is a greater tension on the yarn. He said if it 
‘were possible to change the weight of the traveler 
during the spinning process it would be possible to 
retain a constant speed and the same tension, and that 
as this cannot be done, the speed is varied to reduce 
the effective weight of the traveler and the tension. 

Furthermore, he said, on filling wind work there 
is a large and a small diameter, as the bobbin is filled 
up, and the angle of contact between the traveler and 
the bobbin is more acute at the small diameter than 
at the large diameter, and therefore, in order to re- 
lieve that tension the speed is slowed down for the 
smaller diameter. Then at the top of the bobbin, he 
continued, there is a serious tension between the guide 
wire and the front roll. Mr. Untersee said that at 
the center of the bobbin, there is practically no limit 
to the speed which can be put on, within reason. 


He said that four years tests of the motor on cot- 
ton showed, conservatively, an improved breaking 
strength and an increased production, with no harm- 
ful effect upon the elasticity of the yarn, but rather 
an improvement. He added that no definite amount of 
increased production is claimed, on account of so 
many variables in different mills, but that on filling 
wind, from his experience, he believed that a ten per 
cent increase in production, with the variable speed, 
would be a reasonable minimum to expect. 


Requires More Space. 


In answer to a question from Mr. Jones, Mr. Un- 
tersee said their experiments in cotton mills had been 
only on long draft. R. J. Jennings asked with refer- 
ence to Mr. Untersee’s statement about the horsepow- 
er increasing, and the explanation was that while 
there was a certain amount of increase as the speed 
went up, the total horsepower consumption of a frame 
with a variable speed motor is no greater than that 
of a machine equipped with the regular type of mo- 
tor. 

“Can the variable speed motor be applied in the 
same space as the regular motor?” asked J. W. Hames. 

Mr. Untersee replied that, if a direct coupling ap- 
plication is used, approximately three square feet 
more floor space is required for the variable speed 
motor than for the standard induction type motor. 
He added that the motor may be used in either the 
warp or filling wind. 

In further explanation of the work of the motor, 
Mr. Sorrells added that, on warp wind, as the ring 
rail approaches the top it slows down until it makes 
the change and comes back, for about the distance of 
the build on filling wind, and then goes back to speed, 
and, from the builder motion, the speed of the motor 
increases as the bobbin fills. 

There were a number of questions asked of Mr. 
Sorrells, but he was not in a position to answer with 
figures. Mr. Hames wanted to know at what part of 
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the bobbin the greatest number of end breakages oc- 
curred. Oliver G. Murphy, superintendent, Shawmut 
Mill, Shawmut, Ala., asked where between the start- 
ing speed of 123 and 132 r.p.m. front roll, he had 
found the best operating conditions. He also wanted 
to know whether the break tests were made with the 
bobbin half, three-quarters or one-quarter full, etc. 
The fact that Mr. Sorrells’ frame driven with the vari- 
able speed motor is likewise his experimental frame 
on long draft, would complicate the test situation, and 
it is felt that before the next carding-spinning meet- 
ing of the organization, further information and ex- 
perience will be available. 


Filling Wind for Warp 


HE next question presented by Mr. Lehmann was 

with reference to the use of a filling wind build on 
warp yarn. While it is true that this question has 
been discussed time and again, it still was interest- 
ing and the reports made were naturally based upon 
an extended period of time, ranging from one to eight 
years. In submitting the question, Mr. Lehmann of- 
fered his own experience, at the Dixie Cotton Mills, 
which was reported by O. C. Bagley, overseer of spin- 
ning. 

Mr. Bagley was not at the mill when the change 
was made from warp wind to filling wind, but had the 
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J. W. Hames, General Chairman 


information available. He said that, to start with, 
“the diameter of the bobbin was changed from 7%- 
inch to %4-inch, and a bobbin perfectly straight, ex- 
cept for a slight cone at the base, was adopted. The 
stroke of the traverse on warp wind was 634 inches, 
and this was changed to 134 inches on the filling wind. 

“The record shows that they increased the speed 
of the front roll between 12 and 14 r.p.m., in changing 
to filling wind. On a series of tests it was shown that 
the breaking strength was about ten per cent better. 
The same traveler was used on the filling wind until 
the size of the bobbin was changed, and then the trav- 
eler was changed. 

“The record showed 12 per cent less ends down 
with the filling wind, and an increase of 400 vards of 
yarn on the bobbin. However, the size of the ring was 
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changed, which, with the smaller bobbin, gave more 
space. We changed from a 1%-inch, No. 2 flange ring 
to a 1 13/16-inch, No. 1 flange. Our frames are 234- 
inch gauge, and by changing the size of the ring and 
the flange it helped us considerably on narrow gauge. 
The numbers range from 11s to 23s.” 

“Our frames being narrow gauge,” added Mr. Leh- 
mann, “at the time we were running warp wind we 
had trouble with the ends whipping against the sep- 
arators and giving the yarn the appearance of hair on 
a dog’s back, and when we put in the No. 1 flange ring 
we cut down on this materially.” 

“Did you change the twist?” asked C. K. Cobb, of 
Canton Cotton Mills. 

“Not at that time,” replied Mr. Lehmann, “but we 
did later, and we are now running 4.50 instead of 4.75. 
There is practically no difference except we get a lit- 
tle more on the front roll with the less twist.” 


Increased Spooler Speed. 


The questionnaire also called for the effect of fill- 
ing wind with regard to the spooling, as well as the 
type of tension used, and, continuing the report, Mr. 
Lehmann had Mr. Adams, his overseer of spooling, 
report on this, and the reply was that their experience 
had shown the weighted type of tension to be the best. 
Mr. Adams added that they increased the speed of 
their spoolers from 800 r.p.m. to 1,200 r.p.m. after 
going onto filling wind. 

“We find that the spooler bobbin is just as firm as 
before,” continued Mr. Lehmann. “We carried it on 
up to 1,400 r.p.m., but it affected the breaking 
strength slightly, while 1,200 r.p.m. does not.” 

The next report came from R. J. Jennings, of the 
Lanett Mill, West Point Mfg. Co. He said, “our 
frames are 3-inch and 314-inch gauge, and on warp 
wind we used a 2-inch ring, %-inch bobbin, 7-inch 
traverse, and when we changed to filling wind we left 
the ring the same and decreased the size of the bob- 
bin to 34-inch, using 6% and 7-inch traverse. The 
stroke on the filling wind is 15¢-inch. 

“We increased the speed on the front roll about 
12 per cent by taking out twist and speeding up the 
whole frame. We use a straight bobbin; we tried the 
reverse taper and didn’t like it, and the regular taper, 
and didn’t like it, and went to a straight bobbin with 
a cone base. 

“We have less ends down, and gain in yardage on 
the bobbin. We are on 14s and 17s, and on the 14s 
warp, on warp wind, we got 1,840 yards on a bobbin, 
2-inch ring, 64-inch traverse. On the 14s on filling 
wind we get 2,402 yards. On 17s, on warp wind, we 
got 2,700 yards, and on filling wind 3,000 yards on the 
bobbin.” Mr. Jennings stated that they changed over 
to filling wind six or seven years ago. 

The questionnaire had asked for the effect of fill- 
ing wind upon the efficiency of warpers, but Mr. Jen- 
nings said they did not determine this. However, he 
said, “on the spoolers we increased the speed of the 
spoolers about ten per cent, and after trying dozens 
of different kinds of tensions to start with, we finally 
went onto the weighted tension. Our rail on spinning 
goes up fast and down slow.” (Mr. Lehmann stated 
that his traverse also goes down slow.) 
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There was some discussion here between Messrs- 
Hames, Edwards and Lehmann as to whether it is. 
possible, with the same bobbin and same ring, to get 
as much yarn on the bobbin with filling wind as with 
warp wind, and the consensus of opinion was that al- 
though an increase in yardage is usually secured with 
filling wind, it is a result of using the smaller bobbin, 
etc.; but that with the same conditions, it is impossi- 
ble to get as much yarn on the bobbin with filling wind. 
as with warp wind. 

George S. Elliott asked if anyone had trouble, on 
filling wind, with the ends whipping against the sep- 
arators and causing chafing of the yarn. Mr. Leh- 
mann replied that his experience showed less chafing 
with the filling wind, and R. J. Jennings confirmed. 
this. Mr. Lehmann said that one reason they changed 
to filling wind was to eliminate the whipping—on ac- 
count of the appearance of the yarn. Mr. Elliott said 
microscopic examinations had proven that his yarn is 
being chafed on the filling wind, and that probably 
this is due to an excessive speed, which he intended to 
investigate. 

Johnston McCorkle, of the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, asked if anyone using the weighted 
tension had difficulty with the yarn cutting the under- 
side of the tension. ‘We haven’t,” replied Mr. Jen- 
nings, “but it may be because we haven’t had the ten- 
sions long enough.” He added, however, that they are 
doing away with the spoolers, replacing them with 
high speed winders. 

Mr. Lehmann recalled that at the Tech meeting a 
year ago, a man had submitted a problem of that kind, 
and that at the time he had investigated his tensions, 
and found no difficulty of that kind. 


Not Satisfactory on Colored Work. 


Frank K. Petrea, superintendent, Swift Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ga., was asked for his experience on filling 
wind, replying that he runs a great deal of colored 
work, and he had found that the flyings from adjacent 
frames would accumulate on the bottom of the bob- 
bins, and made the practice impracticable under those 
conditions, so he had reverted to warp wind. 

Walter B. Dillard, Jr., assistant superintendent, 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., made the next re- 
port, saying that “we went onto filling wind about 
six years ago. The size of our ring is 134-inch. On 
the warp wind we used a %-inch bobbin and changed 
this to %-inch, straight bobbin with a cone base. The 
total traverse was not changed. The length of the 
stroke on filling wind is 134-inch. The traverse goes 
down slow and up fast. 

“We were able to increase the front roll speed, but 
at the time we were making a number of other 
changes and so cannot attribute this entirely to the 
filling wind. There was no noticeable difference in 
the breaking strength of the yarn. We lightened the 
traveler one number, and we have less ends down in 
all, but about a third more ends down at the start-up, 
with filling wind. There is a gain in the total num- 
ber of yards on the bobbins, using the same bobbin, 
on 25s warp, of 500 yards. We have found that the 
weighted tension devices are satisfactory under our 


conditions. On our tension devices we have experi- : 
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~~ (a) Five hour test. (b) Test on 1632 spindles. 








ae | Mill | mil | Mill Mill Mill | Mill | Mil | min | oan 
(a) No.2 | No.3 | No.4 | No.5 | No.6 | No.7 | (b) No.9 | No. 10 
\ » 9 > =i | 3as | 23s | 448 | 23s | 128° | 248 | 136 | 12s 13s 21s 
“Single or double roving ---------| Double|Double| Double | Double) Single | Double| Single | Double| Single | Single 
I a a | 13%” | a. lt 2” | 2” | 148” | 148” 2” | lh ee 2 
: i — Aa |* 3081+ 131 | 390 | 38) 154 118 168 135 | 136 | 122 
“Speed of spindle _-_-----------.-| 9715 | 8900 | 9400 | 9108 | 7750 | 8165 | 8720 7230 | 8421 | 9310 
EE es .c--..2.2...-.-) 5/01. 4 15/0 | No.1 | No.6 | 3/0 | No.8 |_-..--- | 2er. | 9gr._ 
NN itis inntnncane tien | 10.62 | 10 | 12.32 | 11.9 -| 768 | 105| 837 | 12 | 747| 7.26 
OS nea | 28.50 | 21.6 | 26.83 | 4:53 | 15.34 23.8 | 16.22 | 16.44 18.64 | 23.61 
Down during doffing ------.--~-- | 34]. 52| 129| 25) 70| 124] 112| 143| 131| 9% 
OEE | 2 | 1 | | 4 Sees | 7 | 2 3 43 | 36| 38 
Doublings ----------- os Wh ae | _4 ae | 4 | 1 | 2 | 2 je |_-12 : 
OS eae ie 7| 68 | ? ie | Sees ere 3| 21 il 
» 3) Se isin} 19 | 4 | 19 | 4 7 5 SC ¥ 10 | 19 
ok ee | 4 | | CTS 2 l | | ee Ree 17 9| 359 
L&D eee Disha aehatenies | [aR Freer Fg | ite | Oe ees Seer = . Ss. 
Caused by Hard Ends _-___-.____- ] 7 | | name ee. ¢ eee | th aaneee eat SON PrN: | 12 
Broken Bands _-_-__---- Sy | 5 4 | 4 4 10 14 | Paes 29 | 32 
_ i a Ra | 4 1 | iz |) Ee 1 9 | 5 9 
ec nitmiinses cantina SA 5 30 | 24 | 4 2 2 | eee 39 | 25 
Broken in Cleaning ~__-_________ RES 14 | |) ree ] 6 10 .  SaeREeST 22 
 & sees LAGS RS, aaa RIEL, SSP, RES Meee ASE temeiones 3 
Spindle Not Plumbed --__-----___- 2 5 | | ee 2 ee A eee ‘PEE Se 
a tn idimiees l 6 | g | 4 ae 42 12 4 40 18 
| Se eaanep SS SS 0 A TS kL Le ay Lea A Ay ES Se 
ae eee ..........-.....- 2 ee 4, onset SPE a Peta 10 | 30 
_ “a ES) SA Sele Nae . | Sea | ae 5 11 
Roving Outside Roll _-_-_-_______ 2 | Deno AO Ct CO MS Re Aa 3 
.. * eRe ] 3 13 | 2 11 22 | 14 7 5 PROS Reeraee 
Roving Broken _--_-_- TOR 5 | 15 | 5 6 6 26 7 | eS 19 
FES) OS “eee 4 | 10 | | 9 | 2 4 12 | Se 5 
 & SS ens "SSR eng Sea Ree TET SR A ENS Srey 
eee ihn | | ee eaeaenmm ons. gee iieaien JOCRERA RE ERE ae 
.  § —- "ee ESO a ct | SON TR a SA SY RS RR 
TRE a aticsad ees | cinta Re ca TOR: Seen PEER CE 
Cotton in Traveler ~__._________- Seimei. aa 7 | a 10 | _ | Se eee ET 
seen Gees OF ................ Sara ES ate Sot hae aN ares Arca iets paar 
Laps on Middle Roll __--------__- wate Scena | Cth) SESS Me hae AR amet Sneha 
| hk. 7 scree Sc eathintese re a Maas S tem RAE: AAS 7 SAS Besse 
Unknown Causes --.............. | 118| 44] 201 {[ 104] 64| 132| 247| 309 | 4 | 3 
TOTAL (including ends down at | | | 
_ eS 263 | 239 | 622 | 205] 254] 394 448 561 | 385} 430 
TOTAL (less ends down at doffing)| 229 | 52 | 493 | 180| 184] 270 112 418 254 332 
Ends Down Per Thousand Spin- | ] l ] 
dles Per Hour (not including | 
ends down at doffing) ________ | 45| 187] 49.3 | 5093 | 2017;  27| 336 25 | 25.4 | 33.2 





Compilation of Most of the End Breakage Test Reports Submitted at Georgia Tech Meeting on March 19th. 


enced the trouble of the yarn cutting the tension, and 
have overcome this by putting in a little piece of flat 
metal on the surface where the groove is worn. 


“We were able to spool the yarn faster, and, while 
the efficiency of the warpers was not materially in- 
creased by the filling wind, we did assist it by the in- 
stallation of yardage counters and positive expansion 
combs.” 

In connection with speeding up the spoolers, J. C. 
Edwards said that “my experience is that if you are 
to get the same operative efficiency, you must speed up 
the spooler hand as well as the spooler.” 

“Our spooler hands can spool more on the filling 
wind than on the warp,” said Mr. Lehmann. 

George S. Elliott reported that, “we found, not 
only at our own mill but at others we had the pleasure 


of visiting, that the greatest advantage we could see 
in filling wind was due to the uniformity of the bob- 
bin and supply of the yarn. It wasn’t so much a gain 
as to the amount of yarn you could get on the same 
bobbin, but a question of the supply of yarn for the 
spooler room. We find that, to the best of our test- 
ing, we can maintain about 20 to 25 per cent increased 
yardage, simply because the doffers will doff warp 
wind at 54, %4 and 7% full, while the tendency to do 
that is not so great on filling wind; if there is an inch 
left at the top on filling wind they will let it fill up. 


“As to speed, as I said, we increased this, but op- 
posite to the other gentleman’s report, we were using 
a 2/0 traveler on 21s, 2-inch ring, and we put on a 
No. 3 traveler, which is an increase of about five num- 
bers in weight, in order to hold the yarn down. We 











changed our bobbin to a straight cone base style, prob- 
ably 34-inch longer.” 

“After all, the thing that tells the story is the re- 
sults,” said Mr. Lehmann, “and our results have been 
very pleasant, on filling wind.” 

Here Mr. Elliott said in reply to Mr. Hames that 
he had tried a straight bobbin with no cone, and there 
had been no difference in his chafing. 

At this point A. B. Peterson questioned Mr. 
Hames, who at present has one mill on filling wind 
and one mill on warp wind. The latter mill has been 
changed back from filling wind to accommodate a new 
type of spooler which requires warp wind. Mr. Hames 
reported in answer to questions that he saw no dif- 
ference in the breaking strength or end breakage in 
changing back to warp wind, making no other change 
in his conditions. However, he had no figures com- 
parable in the same mill with previous warp wind con- 
ditions, as the mill went on filling wind several years 
ago. Mr. Hames said further that he did not get quite 
as much yarn on the bobbin with the filling wind as 
with the warp, and J. S. Gammon, overseer of spin- 
ning, confirmed this by saying the doff runs a little 
longer on the warp wind. 

Another man asked if Mr. Hames had any increase 
in thread waste in changing back to warp wind, caused 
by tanglings. Mr. Hames replied that while he had 
not noticed this, due to putting in the new spoolers, 
there probably would be under ordinary conditions. 


End Breakage Tests on Spinning. 


Chairman Lehmann next asked for reports of tests 
on end breakage per thousand spindles per hour, with 
causes, which had been assigned to several members. 
The form used in making the test was furnished each 
member, so as to make the tests comparable. The re- 
sults of the tests as reported at the meeting, covering 
a range of numbers and different conditions, will be 
found in the table which accompanies this report, on 
page 621. There was no discussion of these reports, 
as they were submitted as a matter of actual experi- 
ence, and are reproduced here for further study and 
analysis. 

Using Bobbin-Cleaning Machines. 

The final question of the morning session was with 
reference to methods of removing waste from roving 
bobbins taken from spinning frame creels, and Mr. 
Lehmann asked for experiences in using the bobbin- 
cleaning machine which pulls off the roving. J. C. 
Edwards replied that, “I think it is worthwhile on 
medium and fine hank rovings, say from 1.50-hank 
up.” J. A. Sorrells reported excellent results with the 
machine he is using, stating that it saves the “whit- 
tling” of bobbins in removing the roving with a knife. 
He said in addition to that, he saved in the amount of 
cotton left on the bobbins in creeling, and figured that 
the machine gave him a saving of about 40 per cent in 
waste from this source. 

“Our experience has been that we save one cent a 
hank, and can give the spinners more sides,” reported 
Mr. Lehmann. He said at first there was a consider- 
able decrease in the amount of stock left on the bob- 
bins, and then later the help began taking it out a 
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little quicker, until it was necessary to “have a con- 
ference” about it. Mr. Lehmann, Mr. Jones, and W. 
J. Simpson, of LaFayette Cotton Mills, all declared 
that they didn’t have any cut roving anyway, by en- 
forcing the rule that it be twisted off, and that the 
saving comes in the amount of the waste. Mr. Simp- 
son said that “we haven’t had the machine in long 
enough to tell the results, but we do not have any cut 
bobbins anyway. We use the slick top bobbin and the 
spinners really do twist it off. We do not figure we 
are saving on bobbins, but we do on the waste.” This 
discussion concluded the morning session and the dis- 
cussion of spinning subjects. The luncheon was held 
in the new dining room of the school, with musical 
entertainment by an orchestra of Tech boys. At the 
meeting, Albert Lehmann, Jr., who was named last 
September to fill the unexpired term of Frank E. Hey- 
mer on the executive committee, was re-elected for a 
term of 2% years, Mr. Heymer’s term expiring with 
this meeting. This was the only feature of business 
transacted at the meeting. 


Discussion of Beaters 


HE afternoon session was given over to a discus- 

sion of carding subjects, most of which had been 
assigned to different members. The session was con- 
ducted by George S. Elliott, superintendent, Pacolet 
Manufacturing Co., New Holland, Ga., in the absence 
of E. H. Rogers, agent, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta. The first question asked for reports on experi- 
ence with Buckley, blade, and Kirschner beaters, with 
regard to the amount of motes taken out, the appear- 
ance and evenness of the laps made, and the breaking 
strength of yarn. 

Walter B. Dillard, Jr., assistant superintendent, 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., made the first re- 
port. In giving his lay-out, Mr. Dillard said they are 
using a 40-inch Buckley in two lines of equipment, 
with a 30-inch type in the breaker, followed by a two- 
blade beater (two section breaker), and a Kirschner 
beater in the finisher. “Our reason for selecting the 
Kirschner beater for the finisher,” he said, “is that 
the carding effect prepares the stock better for the 
card and leaves less heavy duty for the licker-in. While 
we are not ready to throw out our 30-inch, Buckleys, 
we do believe that the comparative results secured on 
the Buckley beater have been over-estimated. We are 
throwing out too much white cotton with them.” Mr. 
Dillard gave his percentage of motes thrown out as 
follows: Buckley, .21 per cent; blade, .33 per cent; 
Kirschner, .2 per cent. He had no record of break- 
ing strength tests on yarn, comparing the different 
types of beaters. 

In answer to J. C. Edwards, Mr. Dillard said his 
total waste for the pickers was a little less than one 
per cent. 

“From a cleaning standpoint,” he continued in an- 
swer to the chairman, “the Buckley has an advantage 
in that it loosens the cotton to get better cleaning 
qualities from the stock.” J. E. Batson, overseer of 
carding at Columbus, said in answer to G. S. Jones 
that they had made no changes in the beater or grid 


(Continued on page 721.) 
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J. O. Corn, superintend- 

ent, Pacific Mills, Co- 

lumbia, S. C., Who Con- 

ducted the Discussion as 

Chairman of the Divi- 
sion. 





E spite of a small attendance, occasioned by ex- 
treme weather conditions, there was a valuable 
discussion at the meeting of the Carding Division 
of the Southern Textile Association, in Augusta, 
Ga., on Friday, March 15th. The meeting was 
held in the Hotel Richmond, and J. O. Corn, 
chairman of the division, was in charge. Joseph 
C. Cobb, secretary of the Association, assisted, 
making it a Corn-Cobb affair (a terrible pun!) 


The chief interest centered in a discussion con- 
cerning the new straight-wire clothing for cards, 
which evidently requires less stripping and 
grinding. Several members reported experiences 
with this equipment; and an imported clothing 
wire, requiring less stripping or cleaning and no 
grinding, was also discussed. In addition, there 
were many other subjects pertaining to card room 
practice discussed fully, and a detailed report of 
the complete discussion will be found in the 
paragraphs which follow: 


One-Process Picking Reports. 


HE practical discussion was started by Mr. Corn 

with a question concerning picking. He asked for 
experiences with the new one-process method of pick- 
ing, as well as any other changes of a major character 
which any men had made in their processes. No one 
present had installed this method, but T. N. Crocker, 
overseer of carding, Mollohon Mill, Newberry, S. C., 
told of a visit to a mill with the system in operation. 
“This mill,” he said, “threw out three processes and 
installed the single-unit machine. They formerly had 
one section man and seven picker men on the three 
processes, and when I was there they were using one 
picker man and a section man on the day run, and 
only one man at night, for five units. 


“The overseer was away, but the second hand un- 
rolled one lap and weighed 47 individual yards. I 
didn’t see all of the 47, but I did see 23 of them 
weighed, and there wasn’t enough difference in the 
-weight of the laps to move the hand on the scales more 
than 1% to 1%4-ounce. He said he did that once a week 
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and found practically the same uniformity all of the 
time—except one time when an opener had choked up 
and the cotton had run out, which caused it to vary 
more—but unless they have some trouble with the 
bale breaker that they had practically no variation. 
He told me that the week previous he had set back 
only nine laps on the day run. He said they liked it 
fine, and it is one of the finest things that ever hap- 
pened to a mill, and they couldn’t do without it.” He 
added that the mill is on 30s to 40s, and that former- 
ly they had seven breakers, nine intermediates and 
eleven finishers, which were replaced with five units 
of the one-process picking. In addition, he said, 
where they had been over-crowded, they had now an 
over-plus of machines which permitted them to keep 
one line stopped for cleaning all the time and still 
keep up. 

“If he was getting his yard-by-yard weight within 
¥g-ounce, I’d say he is beating what most of us are 
doing,” observed Mr. Corn. 

“IT know of one mill where they have run 200 laps 
and weighed them up and the largest variation was 
.85-ounce,” reported P. W. Ellis, superintendent, Sem- 
inole Mills, Clearwater, S. C. 

David Clark here told of visiting a mill in Fall 
River equipped with one-process picking, where they 
had replaced 11 finishers with three units. “They told 
me they had been using five men and now have two, 
and they claim to have much less variation in the 
weight per yard. They had a system of running the 
laps over a rack in front of a window for inspecting, 
and this showed them up to be very even.” 

Mr. Crocker said the plant he visited uses this 
method, and the laps he saw seemed to be perfectly 
uniform. 

G. S. Jones, overseer of carding, Sibley Mfg. Co., 
Augusta, Ga., said he had inspected the one-process 
picking at the Langley Mills, Langley, S. C., and was 
told that the machines enabled them to cut out about 
75 per cent of the laber in the picker room; and that 
they have considerably less trouble with their num- 
bers. Mr. Corn asked about the cleaning done by the 
machines. 

“IT noticed the cleanings under each beater, and 
they looked all right,” said Mr. Jones. “I have made 
experiments on various beaters and settings, and these 
droppings looked as good as any I had ever seen. The 
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motes were fairly clean and the quantity seemed to be 
all right, and they made a very nice lap for the cards. 
One thing that impressed me was that the hands do 
not touch the cotton from the time it is put on the 
apron until it is in a lap ready for the card; and when 
the machine knocks off, the whole machine stops. One 
man looks after five units.” 

“I do not think the one-process has anything to do 
with the cleaning,” said Mr. Clark, explaining that the 
same principles of cleaning used in it could be adapted 
to the regular two or three process method. Mr. Ellis 
explained that in this installation a 30-inch Buckley 
and Kirschner are used, and that “in talking with the 
builders of the machine they tell me that the 30-inch 
Buckley type is the proper diameter for that type of 
beater; if any larger you create too much draft, and if 
it is smaller you do not get enough.” He asked at this 
point for discussion as to the use of the Kirschner ver- 
sus the blade beater for use in finishers. 


Setting Kirschner Beaters Properly. 


Mr. Jones said he uses two processes of picking, 
with a blade beater in the breaker and a Kirschner 
beater in the finisher. Mr. Ellis pointed out that he 
understood the blade beater was being recommended 





| #3 was unofficially announced at the Augusta 
meeting of carders that the Spinning Division 
of the Southern Textile Association will meet in 
Charlotte, N. C., probably about the middle of 
April. It has been later announced the meeting 
will be held April 12th. This will complete the 
first series of group manufacturing discussions of 
the Association for 1929. To follow are the fin- 
ishers and master mechanics, at dates and places 
to be announced. 





in the one-process picking, and Mr. Jones said that 
the superintendent at Langley had tried both, and 
rather favors the two-blade type in the one-process. 

T. N. Crocker reported the use of a Kirschner beat- 
er in the finisher picker. David Clark declared that 
the difficulty with most men and the Kirschner is that 
they do not know how to set them—that most men do 
not set them close enough; he said they should be set 
so close that the pins just miss the bars. As to the 
Buckley beater, he said he had used this type 30 years 
ago in A. T. Atherton pickers, pointing out that the 
machinery builders are just coming back to it, and 
said the 30-inch diameter is all right. 

Mr. Corn asked here for discussion as to the use 
of the spiked type of beater in the finisher, but no one 
present apparently had experimented along this line. 

With reference to the setting of the Kirschner 
beater, G. N. Bayne, overseer of carding, American 
Spinning Co., Greenville, S. C., reported that he sets 
his as close as possible without striking the rolls—to 
14-inch. Mr. Ellis said he sets them to a 34/1000 card 
gauge, which was generally conceded to be pretty 
close. W. R. Connely, overseer of carding and spin- 
ning, Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C., reported a setting 
of 1/16-inch, Mr. Corn explaining that they use a 
binder spring off of a loom to determine this setting. 
“All my life I have believed in setting carding beaters 
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as close as possible,” declared Mr. Crocker, but said 
that recently it had been suggested at his plant that 
the setting be opened to %-inch and that he had done 
this. Mr. Bayne said when he was on local %-inch 
cotton he set as close as possible; on 1-inch Western 
cotton, to 1%-inch. 


Depends on Staple of Cotton. 


“It seems to me that the staple of cotton being run 
would have a great deal to do with it,” said John 
Klinck, superintendent, Sibley Mfg. Co., Augusta. 
“Some time ago I set a Kirschner beater close up on 
14-inch cotton, and it damaged the staple.” Mr. Clark 
here observed that a comber is set close on long sta- 
ple, and compared the action of the Kirschner to that. 
of the comber. 

Here Mr. Corn asked for reports on any other 
changes on pickers. E. G. Waits, overseer of card- 
ing, Newberry Cotton Mills, Newberry, S. C., said 
that he had increased production by putting hank 
clocks on his finisher pickers. “We were short of 
pickers,” he explained, “and we had some old pickers 
that were not doing as good work as the others, and 
I put hank clocks on the ones that were doing good 
work, and that increased the production so that we 
could throw out the old machines and kept up just as 
well without them.” He does not pay by the clocks, 
however, and Mr. Corn observed that it was simply a 
question of increasing the efficiency of the operatives, 
which might have been in some other ways, also. 

At Pacific, Mr. Connely reported, with two break- 
ers, and one opener downstairs, they had trouble in 
changing from damp to dry weather in keeping the 
same amount of cotton in the breaker hoppers. They 
put on a knock-off motion next to the doors over the 
hoppers, and as soon as both doors open and let the 
cotton back up, it cuts the feed off on the openers. 
Then as soon as the first door opens to feed the opener 
starts up. He said this gives them a lot better break- 
er lap, keeping the same amount of cotton,in the hop- 
per all the time. Mr. Corn added that it works mighty 
well, taking care of the overflow, the only overflow be- 
ing that which is in the pipe when it cuts off. 

The chairman called upon W. A. Black, superin- 
tendent of the Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C., 
for a statement, and he said, “my experience has been 
that you must set the beaters according to the staple 
and the weight of the lap. You can certainly set a 
beater closer on a light lap than you can on a heavier 
lap. I should say that 34/1000-inch would be pretty 
close on 11-inch cotton.” 


Waste Percentage on Pickers. 


Mr. Corn next presented the second question, 
which asked for the percentage of waste or foreign 
matter taken out at each beater. On Middling cotton, 
Mr. Waits made the following report: 

“T have a cylinder beater handling 3,800 pounds of 
7%-inch cotton a day, and we get about .2 per cent out 
from under that beater. On the blade beater on the 
intermediate, we get .5 per cent; and on the carding 
beater in the finisher, making a 15-ounce lap, we get 


.25 per cent.” 
C. C. Roberts, overseer of carding, Watts Mill, 
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Laurens, S. C., reported that “on a 24-inch Buckley, 
making 650 r.pm., carding 4,248 pounds in ten hours, 
we get 30 pounds of droppings, or .701 per cent; on a 
16-inch two-blade beater in the intermediate, running 
800 r.p.m., and handling 2,288 pounds, with 36 beats 
per inch, we get .434 per cent; and on the 16-inch 
three-blade Kirschner beater in the finisher, running 
800 r.p.m., and handling 2,258 pounds with 38 beats 
per inch, we get six pounds, or .265 per cent. This is 
on Strict Low Middling cotton, 114-inch to 1 3/16-inch 
staple.” 


Waste from Local and Western Cotton. 


“How much difference is there in the percentage of 
waste from low-grade Western cotton and that from 
local low-grade cotton?” was the next question. 


Mr. Bayne reported, on a ten-week test, on Strict 
Low Middling western cotton, 11 per cent up through 


JOSEPH C. COBB, secretary and 
treasurer of the Southern Textile 
Association, and of The Arkwrights, 


Inc., who assisted Mr. Corn in the 


conduct of the meeting at Augusta. 





and including the cards. Mr. Crocker said he had run 
a two-week test on local cotton, and the total ran be 
tween 10 and 11 per cent, with 1.14 per cent of it in 
the pickers, explaining that they have a very elaborate 
system of opening and cleaning. ‘“‘My previous ex- 
perience on local and Western cotton,” he continued, 
“is that, with the same grade, on the Western cotton 
we got a larger percentage of foreign matter, dirt, 
trash, etc., but with the local cotton we got a larger 
percentage of fly and what I call fluff. The Western 
cotton seemed to be of a more uniform staple.” 

Chairman Corn here read two waste reports sub- 
mitted by S. T. Buchanan, superintendent, Piedmont 
Mfg. Co., Piedmont, S. C. The first test showed the 
different percentages of waste taken out with dif- 
ferent types of beaters and cleaning equipment. The 
first lay-out, giving the type of beater and the per- 
centage taken out, was: Upstroke, 1.39 per cent; ver- 
tical, .26 per cent; Centrif-Air machine, .83 per cent; 
total 2.48 per cent. 

Test No. 2: Upstroke, 1.19 per cent; vertical, .237 
per cent; Centrif-Air machine, .606 per cent; total, 
2.033 per cent. 

Test No. 3: Upstroke, 1.133 per cent; vertical, 
.274 per cent; Centrif-Air machine, .565 per cent; to- 
tal, 1.972 per cent. 

Test No. 4: Upstroke, 2.55 per cent; second up- 
stroke, 1.53 per cent; Centrif-Air machine, .82 per 
cent; total, 4.90 per cent. The sweeps totaled .14 
per cent. The total cotton used was 136,370.5 pounds, 
and the total waste was 4,022.5 pounds, giving an av- 
erage per cent of waste of 2.949 per cent. 
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Mr. Corn commented upon the fact that by the use 
of two upstroke cleaners, Mr. Buchanan had increased, 
in Test No. 4, the total amount of waste considerably. 
Mr. Buchanan explained that the cotton in this test 
was of low grade. 


Buckley Beaters Versus Blade Beaters. 


The chairman also read at this time the report of 
Mr. Buchanan from Piedmont comparing the Buckley 
and blade beater, and the compilation of figures show- 
ing the results of this test from the lap through to the 
finished yarn. The figures were: 


Buckley Blade 
Beater Beater 
Weight of laps used on card .......1,235.75 lbs. 1,220.5 Ibs. 
Veight of waste on cards 


(Top flat strips, flys, and 


Cg er ee ee bea 52 Ibs. 50.75 Ibs. 
Percentage of waste on cards ........ 4.207% 4.158% 
Average Weight of Card Sliver ...... 64.4 grs. 63.2 grs. 
Average Weight of 1st Drawing Sliver . 66.6 grs. 65.4 grs. 
Average Weight of 2nd Drawing Sliver . 66.3 grs. 65.7 grs. 
Average Weight of Slubber Roving ...188.15 grs. 188.0 grs. 
Average Hank Slubber Roving sieht a .5314 hk. .5319 hk 
Average Weight of Fine Frame Roving .. 54.25 grs. 52.6 grs. 
Average Hank Fine Frame Roving...... 1.843 hk. 1.901 hk 
Average Number of Yarn (Spinning) .. 13.058s 13.478 


Average Break in Pounds of Yarn ..... 131.66 lbs. 125.56 lbs. 

Commenting upon this, Mr. Corn pointed out that 
it showed a small increase in waste on the Buckley 
right straight through, with a slight gain in the num- 


ber in spinning, and six pounds better breaking 
strength. 


Oiling Raw Stock 


66 RE there any advantages in oiling raw stock?” 

was the next question, referring to the prac- 
tice of applying a small percentage of oil to the cot- 
ton before it goes to the pickers. This developed a 
most interesting discussion. 


“The only advantage that I have found is that on 
low-grade cotton it keeps down a lot of dust and short 
lint and fly,” said E. G. Waits. “As far as any im- 
provement in the running of the work is concerned, I 
have not been able to find it. But I have found that 
putting on one per cent will load up the cards and 
cause bad carding.” 

“That’s one-half per cent too much,” said S. T. 
Buchanan, of Piedmont. “I don’t know anything about 
it except what I saw at the show in Greenville, but 
they tell me that one-half of one per cent will do it 
good, but one per cent will do it harm.” The chair- 
man called upon J. W. Hames, superintendent, Exposi- 
tion Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., for his experience. 

“T use oil on low-grade stock in connection with 
strips,” said Mr. Hames. “We use in one product 
about 50 per cent strips, and we find that it helps the 
working of the stock considerably. We use about one 
half of one per cent. It keeps down the dust consid- 
erably, and makes the work card better; the fibers 
seem to be more parallel.” 

David Clark at this point brought out that in his 
opinion those mills which had abandoned the practice 
did so because they tried to use one per cent, which 
is too much. He said that one-half to five-eighths of 
one per cent is the correct amount. “Most of the suc- 
cessful mills today are using it,” he said. “I use it 


in two mills, and wouldn’t be without it. I was recent- 
ly in a high-grade sheeting mill, and told them I un- 
derstood they had thrown it out, but they told me they 
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had been using it for about four years, and said it 
helps them, cuts down their waste.” 


Improved Method of Applying Oil. 


Mr. Ellis asked about the method of applying the 
oil; whether it is now being done with the high-pres- 
sure nozzle system. Mr. Clark explained that at first 
the system of applying the oil was crude, but that has 
been done away with and the more modern method is 
being applied—that of spraying the oil on the cotton 
in the conveyor pipe. Mr. Ellis continued, saying that 
several years ago he had tried it, going from one per 
cent to one-fourth of one per cent, but that it made 
the yarn awfully neppy. “Since then, however, they 
have been back,” he said, “trying to get us to try it 
with the high pressure nozzle method.” 

Inquiries at this point brought out that Mr. Hames 
and Mr. Clark use a mineral oil product, and Mr. Jor- 
dan, of Iva, S. C., said he had used a cotton-seed or 
vegetable oil. “Personally, I like it in the card room,” 
he said, “because it kept down the dust, but every time 
we put it on the spinner hollered. We used one half 
of one per cent.” 

Mr. Ellis asked whether anyone had experimented 
with ageing the cotton after oiling, in order to allow 
the cotton to absorb the oil. 

“T understand they recommend putting it in where 
the cotton goes through the pipe,” said Mr. Buchanan, 
“and it looks to me like that is the only way to put 
it on successfully, but it does seem that there is such 
a little amount of oil and so much cotton that all of 
the cotton wouldn’t get oil on it, so it might be a good 
idea to age it.” 


Ageing After Oiling. 


Mr. Jordan told of a previous experience, in using 
cotton seed oil and ageing the cotton, and said that it 
apparently did no good, but explained that the stock 
varied greatly in staple, and contained card strips, 
comber noils, etc., and he doubted if anyone or any- 
thing could have helped the running of it. 

Mr. Ellis explained the experience which had sug- 
gested the ageing idea to him. He said in his previous 
experience, in applying the oil in the hopper, he noted 
that the sides of the hopper stayed greasy with oil 
and that the cotton sticking there seemed to take up 
more of the oil. He said they applied some blacking 
to the sides of the hopper in order to trace it, and 
were surprised to learn that that cotton did not mix 
into the bulk, but apparently the black edges went 
straight through on the sides, and that it occurred to 
him that ageing or some other method to blend the 
cotton, with that method of application, might be help- 
ful. 

Someone asked if the oil was soluble in water, and 
Mr. Hames replied affirmatively with regard to the 
oil he is using. He said he tests every barrel which 
comes, for solubility, but explained that he does not 
dilute the oil—that it comes ready for application to 
the fiber. 

“T think the greatest trouble has been in the crude 
way of applying the oil,” continued Mr. Hames. “We 
first started out with a very crude way of applying it, 
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but now I have put in the system of applying it in the 
conveyor pipe, and we are getting much better re- 
sults.” 

Mr. Clark wanted to know why it was said to work 
better on strips than on regular cotton. Mr. Crocker 
explained that there were naturally more flyings in 
the strips, but Mr. Clark pointed out that everyone 
knows that the fibers which have passed through the 
pickers and cards have been straightened out some- 
what. 

“I do not think it would make any difference,” 
said Mr. Hames, “but I have not gone that far with it. 
We think we have more or less dead stock in the strips 
and low-grade cotton, and by putting the oil in we 
get better results. I think I will go ahead with it later 
on my regular work.” 


What Started Use of Oil? 


Chairman Corn asked what started the use of the 
oil. Mr. Clark replied that it had been used on wool 
for years; Mr. Crocker explaining that wool has nat- 
urally a high content of oil or grease which is re- 
moved in the scouring process, and that wool oil is ap- 
plied to restore a part of this. “I was under the im- 
pression that oil started when most colored work was 
dyed in the raw stock,” declared Mr. Corn, “and that 
on account of the brittleness of it they started oiling 
it.” 

“The first I heard of it was several years ago when 
we had a lot of low-grade cotton, and we wanted some- 
thing to lay the fly and dust,” said Mr. Ellis. 

“Then it is principally to eliminate the dust?” in- 
quired Mr. Corn. 

“No,” replied Mr. Ellis. “You will have to lighten 
upon the numbers because you keep into the yarn 
some of the stock that you would lose.” 

“Tt reduces the waste,” said Mr. Clark. “It is nice 
that it reduces the fly and makes the room cleaner, 
but its main object is to reduce the waste. There are 
less strips, less clearer waste, etc., and you get more 
pounds of goods out of the same amount of cotton.” 

Joseph C. Cobb explained here that The Ark- 
wrights, Inc., had just assigned- a test covering the 
use of oil in a carded and a combed yarn mill, and 
that the figures would soon be available. 

Mr. Jones wanted to know if he understood cor- 
rectly the statement that the oil holds clearer waste 
on drawing and roving frames in the stock. 

“That is my understanding,” said Mr. Corn. 

“Then that goes on into the yarn?” asked Mr. 
Jones. 

“T suppose so,” said the chairman, and Mr. Clark 
explained that “everyone knows that in clearer waste 
there is a lot of long fiber.” Mr. Ellis added that it 
was claimed that there is enough regain to pay for 
the cost of the oil. 

“Mr. Fennill of Rock Hill is using it,” said Mr. 
Jordan, “and said he couldn’t get along without it. 
He said he wouldn’t be able to hold the help in the 
card room without it, on account of dust and lint, 
using low grade cotton on blue denims.” 

Joe Lanier, production manager, Shawmut Mill, 
Shawmut, Ala., asked if the use of oil would affect the 
breaking strength. Messrs. Ellis, Hames and Clark 
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replied that they had been able to note no difference 
in the break. 


S. L. Crolley, superintendent, Hermitage Cotton 
Mills, Camden, S. C., asked Mr. Hames if he used one- 
half of one per cent of the weight of the stock, in oil, 
and ran back 50 per cent strips, how he regulated the 
amount of oil to provide for the oil already on the 
strips. Mr. Hames replied that he does not at present 
run back any strips from the oiled work, taking his 
strips from the regular run of white cotton; but add- 
ed that if such were the case, there might be neces- 
sary some adjustment in the amount of oil applied. 


Different Numbers of Card Clothing. 


The next question from Chairman Corn was, 
“What kind of cotton and what class of goods are the 
following cylinder clothings fitted for: 90s, 100s, 
110s?” 


Taking up first the 90s wire, Mr. Crocker express- 
ed the opinion that it is all right for 14s, 15s and 16s. 
Mr. Waits is using it on 8s to 18s. He said they have 
some 100s, doing 190 pounds in ten hours, and that 
he does not notice any difference in the work of the 
90s and 100s, except that the finer point wire seems 
to need stripping a little oftener. 


Mr. Buchanan said he had been using 90s on 8s 
to 13s, and later put in 100s on 13s to 20s, and that 
now he has concentrated on 100s for 8s to 25s, and 
gets satisfactory results. W. A. Black said he uses 
90s on 6s to 18s, but that “I think we have run some 
30s and 40s on it, and have not been able to tell any 
difference in the breaking strength of the product.” 

David Clark reported that recently he had heard a 
deep-thinking superintendent express the opinion that 
“I have come to the conclusion that we have been 
drawing on our imagination; I believe there never was 


any reason for using more than a 90s wire on any 


work.” 

Before the war, Mr. Bayne said, the American 
Spinning Company was on 6s to 24s, and during the 
war were on 30s, and that now they run around 20s, 
and use 100s wire. 


Joseph Cobb explained the man who asked the 
question makes 50s to 80s, and wanted to find out the 
proper wire for those numbers. Mr. Roberts, of Watts 
Mill, Laurens, S. C., reported the use of 110s and 120s 
on 40s to 85s. “In the last two years we have put 
some on*120s and 130s, and I think there are fewer 
neps in that card sliver,” he added. 

Mr. Crocker reported an experience with a com- 
pany operating a print cloth mill and building a new 
mill on lawns, making 57s warp and 82s filling. He 
said in building the mill the 90s and 100s clothing in 
the print mill was duplicated in the lawn mill, but the 


product appeared full of neps. When a bursted water - 


pipe wet some of the cards, they changed to 110s and 
120s wire in the lawn mill, which improved the work 
considerably. “I am satisfied that the more points per 
inch, just so you won’t get it too crowded, the less neps 
you will have,” he said. “On 30s and 40s I like 100s 
on the cylinder and 110s on the doffer. When you get 
above 50s you would want not less than 110s and 
120s.” 
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“We are making 12s,” said Mr. Klinck, “from 8s 
to 20s and more 8s than 20s, and we originally had 
100s cylinder and 110s doffer wire. Some five years 
ago we decided to use a heavier wire, and since we 
have been using 90s and 100s. We have a good many 
cards on each, and if there is any difference between 
them we cannot see it.” 

“On the same number of yarn, if you card fast and 
heavy, you need a coarser wire than if you carded 
slow and light, making the same thing,’ commented 
a member. 


Straight Wire Clothing for Cards 


T this point the chairman turned the meeting into 

an open discussion of new types of card clothing 
wire—described as having a straight wire fillet, and 
not requiring grinding nor stripping. S. T. Buchan- 
an, superintendent, Piedmont Mfg. Co., was the first 
to report, saying that “I put one in and we have been 
running it for about three weeks, and my carder tells 
me that he can’t tell any difference. It has not been 
stripped yet.” 

G. S. Jones, overseer of carding, Sibley Mfg. Co., 
Augusta, Ga., was the next to discuss the subject. He 
said, “We have two cards with the straight wire cloth- 
ing, and have been running them for about three 
months, and have made various tests on them. As far 
as the waste is concerned, I cannot tell any difference 
from the regular wire; as far as not stripping is con- 
cerned, that is a mistake. The first card I ran 35 
days and ground it. I card 18 pounds per hour. I 
took a brush and went there the 34th day and couldn’t 
get the end up. And when I stripped the card, you 
should have seen it. If I’d had my whole room on 
it there wouldn’t have been anybody in there, there 
was so much dirt and dust around it. I ran tests for 
one day, two days, three days, and so on, and one 
week, two weeks, and so on, and at the end of the 35 
days, I was getting a fairly good sliver, but I wouldn’t 
say it was as clean as the other cards were producing, 
and the end would not stay up because of the dirt, 
that starts in the bottom and fills up until it finally 
gets to the surface.” Mr. Jones said it might be run 
five or six days without stripping and produce a good 
sliver, but a whole room of them would “make a 
mess” at stripping time. At the end of a week, he 
said, the sliver is fairly good. He is on local Mid- 
dling 7-inch cotton. He explained that he does not 
strip the cards, but “cleans them out.” 

In answer to a question from Mr. Hames, Mr. 
Jones said that the quality of the flat strippings with 
this type of wire on the cylinder was lower. 


Reduced Flat Speed 50 Per Cent, 


Mr. Jones continued by explaining that the man- 
ufacturers of the wire he used recommended reducing 
the speed of the flats by 50 per cent, and that he tried 
it and made several tests for breaking strength, which 
he found weaker. Then he went back to the regular 
flat speed and brought the strength back up. 

John Klinck, superintendent of Mr. Jones’ mill, re- 
ported on a sample of 200 yards of cloth made out of 
yarn from the sliver from the cards with the straight 
wire. He said there was no apparent difference in 
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the cleanliness of this cloth and cloth from regularly- 
equipped cards, except the cloth from the straight wire 
clothing seemed to have less neps in it. Mr. Jones 
added that the cloth was made from sliver produced 
on cards with the flats running at the regular speed; 
that he would not be willing for any cloth to be made 
from the sliver produced by the cards when the flat 
speed was cut in half. He also stated that when the 
sliver which went into the cloth was made, the cards 
had been running two weeks without stripping, and 
that the card had not been “cleaned out” in order to 
make the test. 

At this point, at Mr. Klinck’s request, Mr. Jones 
told of his experience with a hard point knee wire. 
He said he had run this for 12 months and two days 
without grinding it; having ground it, as usual, before 
putting it on. Carding 18 pounds an hour, he let it 
go for a year without grinding, and at the end of 
that time, he said, while it was not as sharp as it 
should have been, “there was a fair edge” on it. He 
said it is now running, not having been ground again 
in six months. 


Stripped in Seven Weeks. 


Mr. Bayne of the American Spinning Company, at 
this point related his experience with the straight wire 
clothing. He said he had seven cards equipped, the 
first since last September. On some of the cards he 
cards 116 pounds a day of ten hours, and on others 
145 pounds. But, “in speaking of a strip-less and 
grind-less card, if there is such an animal I have 
never seen one.” He said he had run his card seven 
weeks without stripping or grinding. He said after 
seven weeks without stripping the web, while it didn’t 
look as good as the others, was pretty good. ‘What 
I was after was to see how far I could go with it, 
and at the end of seven weeks I decided that was 
enough. 


Grinds Two and Three Times a Year. 


“From my experience, as far as I can see, it is 
going to require grinding every four to six months. 
We have adopted a system, however, of cleaning these 
cards and re-setting them just as if we were grinding, 
every thirty days; instead of grinding we strip them 
out, clean them, and re-set them—and if they need 
it, grind them. You know a card won’t stay where you 
set it, anyhow. 

“As to waste, we show a saving of about one-third; 
the way we get this is by slowing up the flats.” He 
added that they reduced their flat speed 40-odd per 
cent. “As I said, we have seven of these cards run- 
ning, and have two more that we are going to put in. 
It looks like we will put them on as fast as we need 
them. It looks to me like it is here to stay. There 
is one thing, though, that we must determine, and 
that is how long they will last. Of course in a year’s 
time you can’t tell, but I will say from my experi- 
ence from last September to now, if there is any de- 
fect about it I haven’t found it.” 

Summing up what Mr. Bayne had said, Mr. Corn 
said, “As I understand it, your practice is to strip 
every thirty days, and you recommend grinding ev- 
ery four months.” 
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Mr. Bayne continued saying that, contrary to Mr. 
Jones’ experience, he had an increase of four pounds 
in breaking strength, but later explained this was 
probably due to a change onto better cotton. 

“How close do you set the flats with this clothing?” 
asked Mr. Ellis. Mr. Bayne replied that he uses the 
same settings as with the other clothing—starting 
with a 10 at the back and going through to a “slack 
7” on the front. Both Mr. Bayne and Mr. Jones ex- 
plained that it was possible to set the straight wire 
“jam up,” whereas on the regular clothing this would 
result in faced wire. 

Mr. Ellis pointed out that in his opinion, from 
what had been said, the clothing should be a labor- 
saver, especially in a mill which previously found it 
necessary to do frequent grinding and stripping, by 
eliminating most of this work. 


Less White Stock in Flat Strips. 


E. G. Waits, of the Newberry Cotton Mills, New- 
berry, S. C., next reported on the clothing. He said 
he cards 19 pounds per hour, and has had four cards 
equipped with the wire on a seven-week test. “We 
find a few things we think a great deal of,” he said. 
“One thing is that if we can grind the flats and doffer 
monthly we can do it with the stock in the card, and 
we figured it out on the basis of 200 cards which 
would mean an increase of 16 cards’ production in that 
size mill, and that is something to think about. Then 
we figured that where we have been using four or 
five strippers that we would probably get along with 
two strippers on half-time, stripping the doffers about 
once a week and the cylinders about every 24 days. 
We carded 4,105 pounds without stripping, on a four- 
weeks run. 

“It should be possible to get nearer 100 per cent 
production from the card, with the exception of the 
time stopped for setting them. Another thing: we 
think we are saving a little bit of good cotton. Most 
of us agree that with the regular wire about 50 per 
cent of our cylinder strips are good cotton, and we 
think we are saving that; about 144 pounds a day. We 
have reduced the speed of the flats. 

“We have made some tests, side by side, and we 
find that one of the things we think is we get about 
50 per cent less variation in the card sliver, slubber, 
and speeder roving, and yarn.” He explained this by 
the elimination of the excessive variation formerly ex- 
perienced before and after stripping. He said, with 
reference to breaking strength that it is practically 
the same, with no variation from previous results. He 
makes 14s yarns. 

As to the frequency of stripping, he answered a 
question from Mr. Corn by saying that on the work 
he is doing, he should strip about every four weeks, 


* but that on finer work it didn’t seem necessary to 


strip as often. 


Metallic Clothing Discussed. 


“Has anyone had experience with an imported wire 
for cards?” the chairman asked next, explaining that 
this was different from the types which had been un- 
der discussion. 

Upon request that he describe it, Francis L. Hill, 
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? Two Permnent Questions ? 
* Can YOU Answer Them ° 


, Why are Americans importing from 
France sheer cotton fabrics and laces made 
of our exported 


ARIZONA PIMA COTTON 


2 Why are many American manufacturers 
* importing inferior staple Egyptian Sakel, 
when they can supply the popular demand 

for Parisian quality, by using this same 


ARIZONA PIMA COTTON 


+ $ 


Superior in quality, Pima Cotton, although 
available to American manufacturers, is 
exported to France, where in the form of 
beautiful clothes and intricate laces is 
brought home by American tourists and 
discriminating importers. 


Without obligations, let us give you fur- 
ther details and show you popular goods 
that are produced with its use. 


E. A. SHAW & CO., Inc. 


Exporters and Domestic Shippers Pima Cotton 
BOSTON, MASS. TEMPE, ARIZ. 
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of Lexington, N. C., the U. S. representative of Platt 
Freres, of France, manufacturers of this clothing, dis- 
cussed it briefly, passing samples around the meeting. 
He explained that up to the time of the meeting, there 
were only four installations in the United States— 
three at Lexington, N. C., and one at Kannapolis— 
but that the clothing, developed in France, had been 
running as long as seven years on the Continent and 
in England. He said the experience of these mills had 
been a saving of from 1 to 3% per cent of good fibers; 
that the clothing would hold that much more of the 
stock in the sliver. The clothing, which has been de- 
scribed in detail in COTTON, is shaped similar to lick- 
er-in teeth, being smaller, and is wound spirally 
around the cylinder, without grooves, on the smooth 
surface of the cylinder. Mr. Hill said that while the 
United States installations had been in only a short 
time, one of the mills had shown a saving of 11% per 
cent in good fiber on 8s to 40s; another on 30s, 214 
per cent, and one on 19s, 3 per cent. 

Mr. Hill explained that the manufacturers do not 
claim that cleaning is unnecessary, but referred to the 
practice as “cleaning out” rather than stripping, and 
said this is best done with a brush, due to the con- 
struction of the wire. However, he said, the clothing 
does not require any grinding at all, unless something 
of a foreign nature comes in, and added that the man- 
ufacturers’ representatives are equipped in this coun- 
try to repair the clothing in case of an accident. He 
said some of the mills clean every three to four days; 
some every ten days. It may be applied on either the 
cylinder or doffer, using regular wire on the other, 
or on both, he said. 


This concluded the morning session, and follow- 
ing luncheon, the discussion was resumed for a brief 
session in the afternoon. 


Discussion on Doffer Speeds. 


When the afternoon session was resumed, the at- 
tendance was much smaller, and there were only two 
questions remaining on the list prepared for discus- 
sion. Later, however, there was some impromptu dis- 
cussion of topics brought up by individual members. 

Mr. Corn asked first, “Which will produce a web 
with the least neps, a doffer speed of 10 or 12 r.p.m., 
all other speeds and all settings remaining the same?” 
Mr. Corn asked for discussion first on changing the 
production of a card, say, from 120 to 140 pounds a 
day; and then considering the same poundage put 
through with a different doffer speed. 

G. S. Jones expressed the opinion that a change 
of two revolutions in the doffer speed would not make 
sufficient change in the product to be noticed. I. T. 
Harvey reported that, carding 18 pounds an hour, he 
changed from 15 turns a minute to 914 turns, and 
could see an improvement in the sliver, roving and 
yarn. He said he got 15 pounds more breaking 
strength om the yarn. He changed from a 16-ounce 
lap and 63-grain sliver to a 14-ounce lap and 48- 
grain sliver, keeping about the same draft. Mr. Crock- 
er reported that by cutting down his production from 
152 to 130 pounds per ten hours, not changing the 
weight of the lap, he got considerably less neppy work. 
He cut his doffer speed from 11.8 to 8.4 r.p.m. 
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Mr. Crocker added that the product being made 
affects this, as well as the cotton. “I would like to 
card 300 pounds a day per card, but if I could cut it 
down to 100 pounds, I could please almost anybody 
with the product. The more you put through the more 
neps you are going to have.” 

“It is generally conceded by all carders that the 
lower the doffer speed, the better the work,” said Mr. 
Corn. He then asked for discussion of the results of 
different doffer speeds, keeping the production the 
same. At this point Mr. Crocker said, “I have always 
thought I would rather have a light lap and fast card- 
ing, than a heavy lap and slow carding.” i 

W. R. Connelly, of the Pacific Mills, made an in- 
teresting report at this time. He said that, “up to 
the first of the year we ran a 14-ounce lap and a 58- 
grain sliver, and thought we would try an experiment 
with fast, light carding. We were making a 14-ounce 
lap, and cut that down to 914-ounce, getting the same 
production from the pickers by speeding them up. We 
got the same number of beats per pound of cotton, but 
not the same number of beats per inch. Going to the 
card, we went from a 22 production gear to a 27, 
speeding up the doffers from 10 to 13% r.p.m., and 
making a 43-grain sliver instead of a 58-grain, and 
also made a 58-grain finished drawing sliver. 

“In the thinner web going from the card, neps: 
show up a lot plainer than with a thicker lap, but I 
believe that with it we have considerably less neps. 
We take our screens out and clean and set them twice 
a year, and examine the edges and keep them in good 
shape. If they are dirty you will have bad work. If 
the draft on the pickers isn’t right you will have thin 
places. A lot of things will show up with light card- 
ing that you never saw before. 

“Since making the change, our end breakage in 
spinning is much improved, and we get 55 pounds 
breaking strength on 29s. I believe it improved the 
strength about two pounds; the spinning is running 
better, also.” 

Another man reported that increasing the doffer 
speed from 1114 to 15%, he found his web looked just 
as good, but the breaking strength did not hold up. 
Inquiry here revealed that among the men present, the 
highest doffer speed which had been achieved prac- 
ticably on a 58-grain sliver was 11% r.p.m. 


One- and Two-Process Drawing. 


Here the chairman reverted to the compilation of 
figures made in 1926 with reference to running one, 
two and three processes of drawing. He said that at 
that time practically all of the men on print cloth 
numbers were using two processes, with a little high- 
er percentage on one-process on coarser numbers, aS 


well as on finer numbers. Very few of the men pres- 
ent at Augusta indicated a preference for the one- 
process method, none used three processes. Mr. Rob- 
erts of Watts said he had tried one process on fine 
work, but it made too uneven a sliver. He said he had 
run one process at the same speed as two, however, 
and Mr. Corn expressed the opinion that the general 
practice would be, in changing from two to one pro- 
cess, to reduce the speed as much as possible; in fact 


(Continued on page 731.) 





H & B DRAWING FRAMES 
WITH ELECTRIC STOP MOTION 


r | 
i he Drawing Frame is the most 
important machine employed in the cotton spinning trade for paral- 
lelizing the fibres and regularizing the slivers. To prevent the for- 
mation of irregularities in the sliver during the drawing process, it is 
most essential to use a positive, Quick-Acting Stop Motion. 


The H & B Electric Stop Motion meets every requirement for speed, 
reliability, and durability, and has proved to be an outstanding 
development in textile machinery. 


It is quicker acting, less complicated, requires no attention or 
adjustment, and makes less waste, all of which make for more economy 
and efficiency in the operation of H & B Drawing Frames. 


Production figures, names of users, and descriptive bulletins, sent 
upon request. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Southern Office: 814 and 816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
BUILDERS OF COTTON PREPARATORY AND SPINNING MACHINERY 





























WHAT H&B EXPERIENCE IN SOLVING 
COTTON PROCESSING PROBLEMS 
MEANS TO YOU 


\ HEN you buy a machine made 
by this organization, you get more than metal—more than 
a piece of machinery. You get a device that has been per- 
fected for performing a particular operation, one that 
has back of it the combined experience of engineers 
who have spent their lives developing cotton prepara- 

tory and spinning machinery. 


Our creed is ‘“‘not how cheap but how good can 
we build H & B Machinery.”’ Every machine 
reflects this ideal. We are proud of our long 
association with the Textile Industry 
and the reputation we have achieved 

for the quality of our products. 


We are always ready to help solve 
your cotton processing problems. 


H & B PREPARATORY AND SPINNING MACHINERY 


HOPPER BALE OPENERS - CRIGHTON OPENERS . EXHAUST OPENERS 

BUCKLEY OPENERS - ROVING WASTE OPENERS . SELF FEEDING OPENERS 

FEEDERS - COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS - INTERMEDIATE AND FINISHER 

LAPPERS - REVOLVING FLAT CARDS . DRAWING FRAMES (WITH MECHANICAL 

OR ELECTRIC STOP MOTION) - SLUBBING—INTERMEDIATE AND ROVING 

FRAMES -. SPINNING FRAMES AND TWISTERS—(BAND OR TAPE DRIVEN) 
SPINDLES — FLYERS —RINGS— FLUTED ROLLS 


H& B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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Cotton Versus Jute 
By A. H. Ulm. 


UTE AND COTTON, hitherto quite friendly materi- 

als, collide. Cotton always has gone to market 
dressed in jute, which likewise has been a favored 
covering for manufactured cotton goods. Now they 
are at war in the precincts of tariff revision in Wash- 
ington. Cotton growers and cotton manufacturers 
say that jute, a mighty cheap textile, is a competitor. 
They ask that its coming into the country be curbed 
by high duties. 

No jute is produced in this country and it is doubt- 
ful if any can be produced economically here. India, 
which ranks next to the United States in cotton pro- 
duction, fully monopolizes the raw jute sphere, con- 
fined to a section of Bengal. India produces about 
five billion pounds of jute annually, and in weight this 
is the equivalent of about ten million bales of cotton. 
Nearly a billion pounds of India’s jute come to the 
United States every year. In poundage this is the 
equivalent of about two million bales of cotton. This 
jute goes into uses like, or closely paralleling those of 
cotton. 

Usually in the past jute was welcomed by all hands 
as a desirable import. This was particularly the case 
in the South, where jute has one of its largest uses as 
a wrapping for bales of cotton. The manufacturing 
of jute products is an old American industry. But a 
little less than one-tenth of jute imports are in the 
form of raw material. Nearly one-half of this goes 
into cotton bagging. More than one-half of all jute 
brought into the country comes in the form of woven 
burlaps, used chiefly in the making of bags. We weave 
no burlaps. Aside from bagging and burlaps, con- 
siderable jute goes into carpets and into twine made 
in this country, and a 
fair volume finds inci- 
dental use as packing, 
sizing and_ insulating 
materials. 

The chief charm of 
jute is cheapness for 


treatment. 
more or less crude uses. 


ished with a sand coat. 


COTTON 





Unusual House Types in Bemis Village. 


T the new mill being erected at Bemiston, near Talla- 

dega, Ala., by the Bemis Brothers Bag Company, the 
owners are building 140 houses in the village which are of 
unusual design in many respects. 
types of plans and designs, all of which are Colonial in 
The houses are plastered on rock lath and fin- 
The floors are of rift pine. 
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hence the request for tariff duties amounting to about 
100 per cent ad valorem. These, it is estimated, would 
make jute as costly as cotton. The two materials thus 
would be put on something like an equal economic 
footing in this country. The extent in which that 
would bring about the supplantation of jute with cot- 
ton is a matter largely of opinion only. If the shift 
were 100 per cent, the additional domestic consump- 
tion of cotton would amount to about 2,000,000 bales, 
a jump of about 25 per cent. Even one-half as much 
additional consumption should boost cotton and cotton 
goods prices considerably. 


Assuming that cotton could take the place of jute 
in most of the latter’s uses, much of the additional 
consumption would be lost unless barriers were erect- 
ed against other hard fibers like hemp and sisal. For 
these also can take jute’s place in many uses and ordi- 
narily are much cheaper than cotton. Sisal is used 
almost entirely for the manufacture of binder twine 
used by grain farmers. While some of the spokesmen 
for those farmers favor the program of forcing cotton 
into the channels of jute consumption, it is quite un- 
likely that Congress can be persuaded to put high du- 
ties on sisal, not produced at all, or on hemp, of which 
we produce only about one-tenth of consumption. Phil- 
ippine hemp, or abaca, also is involved and with it a 
question of colonial policy. 


A foreign trade equation likewise is involved. Dur- 
ing a recent year more than 200,000 bales of American 
cotton went to India, from which country we import 
almost no cotton or cotton goods. India is England’s 
biggest market for goods made of American cotton, 
this absorption amounting to a half million or more 
bales a year. If the jute trade with India is stopped 
or greatly curtailed, what will be the effect on India’s 
large-scale consumption 
of American cotton? 
One effect of the pro- 
gram would be a pri- 
mary cheapening of 
jute. This, together with 
a raising of the price of 
cotton, naturally would 


There are nine separate 


The 


It has peculiar advan- 
tages as a textile fiber. 
The extent in which 
these last are not pos- 
sessed by cotton is an 
involved question. In 
its crudest manufac- 
tured form, that of bag- 
ging: it seems from all 
the data that the use of 
jute costs not more than 
half as much as cotton. 

Its relative cheap- 
ness 


is not disputed; 





exteriors will be finished with 10-inch square-edged Red- 
wood weatherboarding, with mitered corners. The roofs are 
flashed with copper, and are asbestos shingles, laid in the 
“horizontal’’ method, and are equipped with galvanized iron 
gutters and downspouts. All porch floors are cement fin- 
ish, laid on dirt filling. The houses are enclosed with 4-inch 
curtain walls, and each is provided with an integral fuel 
room, accessible from the back porch, and finished with ce- 
ment floor. The houses will be of four, five and six-room 
single type, with some three and four-room semi-detached 
types. 

All of the houses are completely wired with fixtures and 
baseboard receptacles, and are equipped with the best qual- 
ity of plumbing fixtures, including hot water kitchen boilers; 
enamel iron one-piece sink and drain board in the kitchen. 
All water supply pipe is genuine galvanized wrought iron. 

The R. H. Hamill Company, Huntington, West Virginia, 
are the general contractors on these houses. J. E. Sirrine & 
Company, Greenville, S. C., are the engineers on the work 


stimulate the supplanta- 
tion of jute for Ameri- 
can cotton in quarters 
of the world not within 
the program. 

There is an internal 
question of importance. 
If cotton were forced 
into the domestic chan- 
nels of jute, the coun- 
try’s jute mills would 
have to turn to cotton 
goods or go out of busi- 
ness. If they turned to 
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INDUSTRIAL RAYON PLANT AT COVINGTON, VA. 
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This photograph shows the new plant of the Industrial Rayon Corporation, at Covington, Va. The plant is rapidly nearing 
completion, and the annual production will be 5,200,000 pounds of rayon. The cost of the property will be approximately 
$4,500,000. It is erpected that production will start in July. 


the production of cotton goods expected benefits for 
existing cotton mills would be reduced. The question 
of putting the jute mills out of business involves a 
new application of protection; one which once adopted 
might be applied in many directions. For example, 
there are demands, shared in by some of the advocates 
of virtually prohibitive jute duties, that the principle 
of protecting to the point if necessary of destroying 
one industry for the benefit of others be applied to 
long staple cotton. Requests are that practically pro- 
hibitive duties be put on Egyptian cotton upon which 
a not small proportion of American cotton manufac- 
turing now, with Sea Island out of production, de- 
pends. It is disputed that any of our domestic long 
staple will serve satisfactorily for sewing thread or 
for certain types of tire fabric. If none will, then high 
duties merely would curtail manufacturing operations 
by boosting the cost of things made of Egyptian cot- 
ton. 

Only tests will provide definite answers to many 
of the questions raised in connection with proposed 
tariff programs as to jute and long staple cotton. A 
try-out might be worth while. 

But possible additional uses of cotton as a sub- 
stitute in the extent for a million or two bales a year 
in the place of jute are not to be dismissed hastily, 
surely not in the South which would be helped most 
if the scheme should work. — 


Some Enormous Figures 


EAR before last was not a particularly good one, 

as years go, for manufacturing in this country; 
but Census figures for factory operations in that year 
are, like the next preceding ones for 1925, staggering. 
The total value of the products of all the country’s 
factories with yearly outputs worth $5,000 or more 
each, was $62,713,947,403, or more than $500 worth 
of goods for every man, woman and child in the land. 
The figures are only slightly larger than were the ones 
yielded by the manufacturing census of 1925. The 
volume of total output was some greater, for prices 
were lower in 1927. The value added to materials in- 
creased more than the worth of products, or from 
$26 771,373,163 to $27,585,792,755. This is indicative 
of increasing efficiency and expansion in the direction 


of finer goods. The total paid in wages shows an in- 
crease, though there was a decline in the aggregate 
number of workers. 

It is worth noting that all textiles, which lead in 
the principal groupings, made more advance than oth- 
er big products in 1927 as compared with 1925. The 
number of plants producing textile products in 1927 
was about ten per cent larger than in 1925, though 
the figures for all manufacturing indicate increasing 
concentration of operations into larger establishments. 
The number of workers in all textiles manufacturing 
was 1,692,473, compared with 1,628,283 when the prior 
census was taken. The total of wages paid increased 
correspondingly, the total value of products fell off 
slightly while that added by manufacture was larger. 
Raw materials cost less. 


Joint Meeting In Atlantic City 


HE two major associations in cotton textile manu- 

facturing will again meet in joint convention. 
Plans are being made for a joint gathering of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, repre- 
senting mainly the southern mills, and the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, composed large- 
ly of New England mill interests, in Atlantic City, on 
Friday and Saturday, May 24th and 25th. The identi- 
ty of each organization will be retained in separate 
business sessions, but, for at least two sessions, their 
interests and programs will be merged and a common 
discussion of subjects and problems of mutual vital 
interest will be conducted. It will be wholesome for 
the manufacturers from the two main textile sections 
of the country thus to foregather jointly. Program 
details will appear in the May issue. 


An unprecedented attendance, representative of 
all branches of the industry and its allied interests, is 
anticipated. Headquarters for members of both as- 
sociations will be the Hotel Traymore. 

H. R. Fitzgerald, president of the Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., who is presi- 
dent of the Association, will deliver the annual presi- 
dent’s message at this convention, and, coming from 
so eminent an observer, during the present conditions 
of the industry, this feature will be especially valuable. 
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COTTON 


ROCESS PICKING 


Synchronized Control Makes One Machine 








and unreliable human 

element in picking, with the 
unavoidable variations in product as a result of 
handling stock piecemeal, the Saco-Lowell One 
Process Lapper is proving to be one of the most 
important developments in a half century of cot- 
ton manufacturing. 


I N eliminating the costly 


Saco-Lowell’s Synchronized Control of the ma- 
chines in the picking line made this possible. The 
reports now coming in, telling of the performance 
of the new installations, are far beyond our pre- 
dictions of efficiency and excellence. Mills are 
reporting substantial labor savings, exceptional 
evenness of laps, yard for yard and lap for lap, 


from the Breaker, 


atosthe Finisher 





with inconceivably few laps 

lost. Also because of the 

gentler and better treatment of 

the stock, the laps are of such high quality that 

the improvement is noticeable throughout the 
entire mill, even to the finished product. 





These are but the high spots of the progress 
now being made in many picker rooms. We would 
like to lay before you the full facts, figures, spec- 
ifications, and organizations from actual instal- 
lations in service. Remember:—if your present 
Saco-Lowell picking machinery is reasonably up- 
to-date, the Synchronized Control, Intermediate 
Feeders, and certain other parts can be fitted 
with a minimum added investment. 


Among the mills installing these machines are: 


THE ANNISTON MFG. COMPANY 
EXETER MFG. COMPANY 
DANA WARP MILLS 
BERKSHIRE COTTON MILLS 
ROXBORO COTTON MILLS 
ROANOKE MILLS COMPANY 
OCONEE MILLS 


LANGLEY MILLS 
PACIFIC MILLS 
BOOTT MILLS 


CHICOPEE MFG. COMPANY 
ATHENS MFG. COMPANY 
BRANDON MILLS 
NINETY-SIX COTTON MILLS 
GREENWOOD COTTON MILLS 
ALICE MFG. COMPANY 
SAXON MILLS 


ARAGON-BALDWIN COTTON MILLS 
LANETT MILLS 




















147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 





ATLANTA, GA. 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 





HE Lonsdale Company, which operates a plant at Seneca, 

S. C., has acquired a tract of land comprising 889 acres 
on the Chattahoochee River a few miles north of Gainesville, 
Ga., and, it is understood, will erect a plant of 50,000 spin- 
dies. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are the engi- 
neers. The Seneca Company also operates plants at Blacks- 
ton, Mass.; Ashton, Hope, Lonsdale and Phoenix, R. I. 
Jonathan B. Humbert is southern agent, with headquarters 
at Seneca. 

At this writing, B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company has 
awarded the major contracts for the extension to the Mar- 
tha Mills, at Thomaston, Ga., which, as previously announc- 
ed, will be extended by the addition of 50,000 spindles, mak- 
ing a total of 80,000. The main structure when completed 
will be 1,100 x 135 feet. Batson Cook Company, of West 
Point, Ga., are the general contractors for the mill and 
village, which will be named Silvertown, Ga., after one of 
the Goodrich tire products. 500 houses will be erected also, 
and a two-story warehouse, 400 x 120 feet. Robert & Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga., are the engineers. 

It has been definitely announced that the entire holdings 
of the Brighton Mills, at Passaic and Allwood, N. J., will be 
removed to the company’s southern plant at Shannon, Ga., 
where the first unit, the Southern Brighton Mills, have been 
in operation for several years. The capacity of the original 
plant has just been doubled, and later the remainder of the 
equipment will be transferred. Timothy J. Kelly, vice-presi- 
dent, is making headquarters at Shannon, 

Supplementary insurance protection in the form of ap- 
proximately $60,000 of group life insurance has been pro- 
vided for the employees of the Social Circle Cotton Mills, So- 
cial Circle, Ga., through contract with the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., which also underwrote an earlier coverage 
program. The new life insurance, doubling the amount of 
the earlier plan, provides sick and accident benefits, is co- 
operative, the employer sharing the cost with employees. To- 
tal and permanent disability benefits are included in the 
policy. 

Westboro Weaving Co., of Westboro, Mass., has leased 
the plant of the Lullwater Manufacturing Co., at Greenville, 
S. C., and will remove equipment to Greenville. Edward C. 
Richards is general manager. ‘Tapes and similar fabrics 
will be manufactured. 

Provision is made in the general appropriation bill of the 
State of South Carolina for a new textile building at Clem- 
son College, 8. C. 

The saw-tooth weave shed of the Chesnee Mills, Chesnee, 
S. C., has been completed, and with it a new cloth room, 
which has already been occupied. When present additions 
of looms are completed, the mill will have a total of 1,000 
looms, including equipment for weaving rayon and silk mix- 
tures, as well as cotton fancies. Lockwood, Greene, Engi- 
neers, were the engineers. 

W. L. Nicholson of Charlotte, N. C., and associates, have 
purchased the Henry River Manufacturing Co., Henry River, 
N. C. Mr. Nicholson is treasurer of the Jewell Cotton Mills, 
Thomasville, N. C. 

Ernestine Cotton Mills, Boaz, Ala., manufacturers of 
twine, etc., have been purchased by the Comer interests of 
Birmingham. 

Lincoln Mills of Ala., Huntsville, Ala., are adding approx- 
imately 100 concrete-frame houses to the village. Each 
house faces a concrete paved street, with paved alley. 
Streets are being laid for additional residences. 

R. G. Campbell is vice-president and general manager 
of the Walcott and Campbell Spinning Co., which will erect 
a plant of 20,000 spindles at Gulfport, Miss. The building 
will be two stories, 400 x 100 feet, and yarns will be the 
product. Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga., are the engineers. 

Kosciusko Cotton Mills, Kosciusko, Miss., have added 41.,- 
000 square feet of floor space, and it is understood, will in- 
crease the spindleage from 12,000 to 22,000. J. W. Sanders 
is the owner and Preston Newell is manager. 
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COTTON COMMENT 
By H. & B. Beer-- 





New Orleans, March 16th, 1929. 


kes cotton market experienced an important advance 
during the past month, due to numerous constructive 
developments. Sales of fertilizer tags to the close of Feb- 
ruary were comparatively small, private estimates as to the 
world’s consumption of American cotton for the first half 
of the season were in keeping with bullish ideas, the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade report for February made a favorable 
showing, as did the monthly textile report, as well as the 
Census report as regards February consumption in the 
United States. Much unfavorable weather inland, especial- 
ly in the central and eastern belts, was instrumental in 
bringing about the sharp rise in values. Beneficial rains, 
however, were had where needed in South and West Texas. 

Returns to Secretary Hester as to sales of fertilizer 
tags in ten cotton states, for seven months, August to Feb- 
ruary, both inclusive, showed sales of 1,186,993 tons against 
1,728,283 tons for the corresponding time last season a de- 
crease under last year of 541,240 tons. 

The International Federation of Master Spinners were 
credited with having placed the world’s consumption of 


American cotton, exclusive of linters, for the first half of . 


the season, at 7,613,000 bales against 8,226,000 for the cor- 
responding period last season. World’s consumption of 
American lint cotton for the last half of last season, ac- 
cording to the Federation, was only 7,181,000 bales, or a 
total for the whole of last season of 15,407,000 bales. 


ASSOCIATION OF COTTON TEXTILE MERCHANTS OF NEW 
YORK REPORT. 


February January February 

Yards— 1929 1929 1928 
Production . 292,873,000 342,806,000 800,323,000 
Sales ‘a. +6 -2 oe 317,078,000 256,328,000 
Shipments .. .. .. 309,118,000 345,354,000 285,404,000 
Stocks .. .... .. 872,950,000 389,195,000 382,142,000 
Unfilled orders ...470,176,000 440,585,000 284,817,000 


The salient features of the textile report are the large 
sales, smaller stocks and larger unfilled orders, especially 
compared with February of last year,denoting mills to be 
well employed. Meanwhile, or thus far this month, the de 
mand for cotton goods in New York has remained good. 

Thus far this season the South has marketed 13,836,453 
bales compared with 12,284,849 to even date last season, of 
which 198,052 bales were brought into sight the past week 
against 154,798 this week last year. 


SPINNERS TAKINGS OF AMERICAN COTTON, BALES. 


Since August 1st— This Season Last Season 

DEE SNE REED Goss Subse sowee 1,460,000 1,482,000 
| SREY @ eee a eee . 4,087,000 8,701,000 
ee ee ee eee eee 5,694,000 5,524,000 
SO Gieds és Saees Sabewe 11,241,000 10,707,000 


CENSUS REPORT. 


United States— Bales— This Season Last Season 
February consumption, lint .......... 598,098 572,875 
February consumption, linters ........ 68,060 57,798 
February consumption, inc. linters .... 666,158 630,673 
Consumption, 7 months, lint ........ 4,049,461 4,200,369 
Consumption, 7 months, linters ....... 477,556 463,537 
Consumption, 7 months, inc. linters .... 4,527,017 4,663,906 
Mill stocks, February 28th ........... 1,746,537 1,668,649 
Stocks in pub. stg., Feb. 28th ........ 8,876,215 4,313,843 
Stocks in mills and pub. stg. .......... 5,622,752 5,982,492 
Active spindles during Feb. .......... 31,007,936 81,726,452 

BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR FEBRUARY. 
This Year Last Year 
Exports of yarn, pounds ........... 14,000,000 14,000,000 
Exports of cloth, yards ............ 326,000,000 816,000,000 

Recently the Garside Bureau, Boston, stated in a trade 
report: “The statistical situation and present prospective 


this season is materially stronger than in any of the past 
three seasons. A consumption of 15,250,000 bales this sea- 
son would leave a world carry-over at end of season next 
July of about 4,400,000 against 5,121,000 at the end of last 
season, 7,794,000 two seasons ago, and 5,501,000 three seasons 
ago.” 

As to preparations for the next cotton crop, too much 
rain in the central and eastern belts, has retarded farm 
work. In the western belt conditions are somewhat more 
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SPECIAL FEATURES OF HALTON JACQUARDS 
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WHY DO 


AND CARD ROLLER? 


ECAUSE, with the improved ecard stripper and card 

roller, all belts and strings are eliminated. There is 
nothing to become tangled or worn and the sturdy metal 
parts are permanent fixtures. 


{ This is but one of the many successful features which 
Thomas Halton’s Sons have originated or introduced into 
this country during their 53 years of experience on 
Jacquard machines. The performance and durability of 
Halton’s Jacquards guarantee satisfaction to all textile 
manufacturers who require delicacy and accuracy of design. 


THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Mascher Street, Below Oxford, Philadelphia 


Selling Agent Southern Representative 
H. A. FORBES t FRED H. WHITE 
P, O. Box 1663, Paterson, N. J. 304-8 Independence Bldg. 
Telephone Lambert 8592-W Charlotte, N. C. 


« AHALTON JACQUARD FOR ae EVERY DESIGN AND PURPOSE « 





HALTON JACQUARDS HAVE 
AN IMPROVED CARD STRIPPER 
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favorable, and recent rains in the recent dry areas of Texas 
are reported as having been beneficial. A long period of dry, 
warm weather is desired to permit farmers to catch up 
with field work. 

Concerning this year’s acreage, nothing definite has 
come to hand as yet, but the general impression seems to 
be that there will be little or no increase in the South At- 
lantic States, perhaps some increase in the Central Belt, 
and probably a moderate increase in the Southwest (em- 
bracing Texas and Oklahoma.) 

At present it seems that preparations for the new crop 
are backward, especially to the east of the Mississippi Riv- 
er, and that sales of fertilizer to the close of February were 
much smaller than to same date last year, but the acreage 
remains uncertain, as does developments as to the boll wee- 
vil. Last year the boll weevil survival report was issued in 
early April. 

Unless there is improvement in the weather during the 
last half of March, preparations for the new crop will like 
ly enter the usual showery month of April, to be followed 
by May when the precipitation is generally the heaviest of 
any month of the year. A dry, warm Spring would be favor- 
able, but a wet, cold Spring would be detrimental to new 
crop prospects. 


New England Mill Situation. 





March 18th, 1929. 

EW England textile mills are more active than at any 

time in more than two years. A gteat deal of the busi- 
ness in hand will either prove to have been taken on a very 
narrow profit margin based upon replacement costs, or 
it may show a small loss. The indications now are that the 
first quarter of the year will show better profits than any 
quarter since the last one of 1927. Liquidation of idle pro- 
perties is continuing and the change of moment in financial 
sentiment is that in the direction of encouraging new in- 
vestment where promising consolidations can be brought 
ibout. 

Loring Merger Progressing. 

Work on the Loring merger at Fall River is making 
progress. The re-organized Arkwright mills are slowly get- 
ting underway. Improvements installed appear to guaran- 
tee profitable operation on a double time schedule. The 
stock holders of the Chace mills have been offered $12.50 
per share for their stock by the Loring interests and it has 
developed that a sale will be made provided municipal in- 
terests will consent to sell water to the new concern on a 
quantity basis, so that a new bleaching and dye plant may 
be installed. It is proposed to invest fully $500,000 in re 
modeling the plant and adding a finishing department. 
Fine curtain materials will be made and it is quite prob- 
able that the goods will be completed before being sent to 
sales agents. 

This is a new development in Fall River, where little 
or no work is done in garment production, or the comple- 
tion of materials like curtains. If the project as now plann- 
ed is carried through, whatever made up curtain product 
may be offered will in no wise conflict with fabrics made 
on order for the regular converting and manufacturing 
trades. The Loring people do not propose to go into needle 
work in any large way. Ways are being sought by the 
city authorities to supply larger quantities of water from 
city pipes for manufacturing purposes. Water is abundant 
enough and the question to be determined is whether it 
will be supplied by the city. 

The matter of double time operations by the Loring 
people has come up for discussion in a general way with 
the whole question of running mills over time, or on day 
and night schedules. In the effort to readjust production 
in various plants so that deliveries can be made in accord- 
ance with the new system of small orders from wholesalers, 
manufacturers, and retailers, a great amount of night work 
has been going on this Winter in New England. 

Owing to the surplus of operatives available, conse 
quent upon the closing of so many plants, no difficulty has 
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been found in securing satisfactory workers. It has even 
developed that many operatives prefer to work on what ts 
termed the short night shift of five days a week, on an 
eight or nine hour schedule. Only male adult help can be 
employed after hours. They work five days and have a 
great deal of time to themselves, besides being able to draw 
a full week’s pay. 
Night Running Being Discussed. 

The policy of operating mills in this way has been adopted 
reluctantly by nearly all manufacturers as they are con- 
vinced from past experience that night and day operations 
are unprofitable from the production angle to say nothing 
of the adverse market results that follow. There is not 
the slightest thought that after the Spring rush is over 
there will be any such amount of night running as has 
been seen in the past three months. One factor that has 
helped the extension of the policy has been that mills have 
become electrically equipped and it is no longer necessary 19 
run the whole motive plant to operate a spinning or card- 
ing department, wherever overtime work has been neces- 
sary. The proportion of weaving departments operated is 
small. Most of the night work has been in preparatory de 
partments where the processes are slow and the yarn num- 
bers high. 

Manufacturers look forward to the next meetings of the 
two national associations at Atlantic City in May as a pos- 
sible time to discuss the uneconomical sides of the policy 
of night running in the cotton industry, North and South, 
and with the hope that some action will be taken to dis- 
courage it, and thus strengthen the market prices and 
broaden producing profit margins. 

A phase of this question that is most interesting is that 
some of the large New England investors in southern en- 
terprises, including many who have been removing their 
plants to take advantage of more favorable legislative and 
tax conditions, are convinced that the tendency to run night 
and day in their southern divisions must be changed lest 
continued small profits arising from overstocked markets 
and highly competitive selling, may be a cause for developing 
real unrest and even unfavorable legislation in southern 
communities. 

Many mills may still run on the basis of quantity out- 
put of staple merchandise. There are a great many others 
where it has been found that diversification of product is 
essential and that brings up the whole question of whether 
manufacturers aS a whole will not be better off if they 
unite to control their own output more carefully, and begin 
by restricting working hours where production is weakening 
all sales values. 

Labor Specialization Plans. 

The process of putting “specialization plans” into oper- 
ation in the mills is making some progress, at New Bed- 
ford, where 16 corporations are making a united effort to 
install the new system. Several mills have adopted the new 
plans in mills outside of New Bedford with satisfactory re- 
sults. Where the production is much diversified in the 
weaving room, and where quality is the prime essential, 
progress has been very slow. Experience shows that before 
engineers start in their work in planning what may be 
done in changing methods of operation in different plants, 
the overseers, second hands, or others who come in direct 
contact with the operatives should be thoroughly schooled in 
what it is proposed to do. 

If this is done, the operatives will soon learn that the 
new methods do not necessarily mean more work and less 
pay, but will mean a graded system of work, whereby skill- 
ed help will be relieved of many parts of their unskilled 
labors and will devote their time to maintaining production 
that will eventually lower costs for the whole mill and in- 
sure them of steadier wages and work. 

The most important new merger of textile properties in 
New England in the past month, is that proposed as the 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, comprising a union of 
600,000 spindles, 12,000 looms, and representing an annual 
output of $20,000,000. The new company will be made up 
of the Valley Falls Company at Albion, Rhode Island, The 
Coventry Company of Rhode Island, The Berkshire mills of 


(Continued on page 645.) 
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TEXACO LUBRICANTS 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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See the latest developments 
in Textile Mill Lubrication 


[HE Texas Company invites all textile mull execu- 
tives to visit the Texaco Booth at the Knitting Arts 
Exposition at Philadelphia April 15th to 19th. 


The Exposition is being held in the Commercial 
Museum by the Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers. 


Many notable exhibits are to be seen at the Texaco 
Booth; and you will find much that will interest you. 


Texaco Spindle Oils have effected almost unbeliev- 
able reductions in power cost. Texaco Loom Oils, 
Top Roll Lubricants, Turbine Oils, Engine Oils, Gear 
Lubricants and Greases are everywhere bringing new 
economies and better machine operation to the indus- 


try. 


The Texas Company’s Lubrication Engineers are 
specialists. Their recommendations are based on the 
most thorough surveys of mill operating conditions, 
backed by a Texaco Lubricant for every known 
purpose. World-wide facilities, with complete stocks 
of Texaco products convenient to every textile center 
assure prompt service. 


Offices in 
17 Battery Place 
Principal Cities 





IS A TEXACO LUBRICANT FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW/ 


OR KNOW ABOUT 





Arthur E. Kallinich has been pro- 
moted to field sales manager of 
Veeder-Root Incorporated, with 
headquarters in 
Hartford, Conn. 
M vr. Kallinich, 
who was form- 
erly New Eng- 
land representa- 
tive, will keep in 
contact with all 
of the company’s 
sales. territories 
throughout the 
country. W, A. 
Kennedy & Co., 
and Carolina Specialty Co., of Char- 
lotte, N. C., are the company’s sou- 
thern representatives. Mr. Kalli- 
nich has attended several of the 
Southern Textile Expositions and 
has an acquaintance throughout the 
South. 

David Jennings, of J. P. Stevens 
& Co., New York, was recently elect- 
ed president of the Aragon Baldwin 
Cotton Mills, Inc., with plants at 
Rockhill, Whitmire, and Chester, S. 
C. He succeeds Alex Long. 

J. R. Donaldson, for years super- 
intendent of the Harmony Grove 
Mills, at Commerce, Ga., has become 
superintendent of the Monroe Cot- 
ton Mills, Monroe, Ga., succeeding 
the late J. Wheeler Mears, Sr. 

Ingram Lee, for the past two years 
assistant superintendent of the Dal- 
las Textile Mills, C. R. Miller Mfg. 
Co., Dallas, Texas, has been made 
superintendent, succeeding A. L. 
Whetstone. Mr. Lee has been con- 
nected with the mill for five years. 
He attended Harvard College and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 





Pinckney Ligon has been made 
vice-president of the Mills Mill, 
Woodruff and Greenville, S. C. 

R. L. Poplin, superintendent of the 
Crescent Knitting Mills, Statesville, 
N. C., died on February 20th of apo- 
plexy. He had been superintendent 
of the mill since its establishment in 
1917, 

J. H. Mayes, vice-president and 
general manager of the Fitzgerald 
Cotton Mills, Fitzgerald, Ga., has 
been made also president of the 
Cochran Cotton Mill Co., Cochran, 
Ga., which is associated with Fitz- 
gerald. 

Clarence B. Seal, formerly direct- 
or of the A. French Textile School, 
Georgia School of Technology, At- 
lanta, who is now southern sales 
manager for the Philadelphia Felt 


Co., Philadelphia, Pa., is represent- 
ing the company actively in the sou- 
thern states and recently made a tour 
of that section. 

H. P. Southerland has resigned his 
position with the Golden Belt Mfg. 
Co., Durham, N. C., to become fixer 
and general foreman in the full- 
fashioned department of the Char- 
lotte Knitting Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

J. Z. Erwin has been made super- 
intendent of the Ruth Hosiery Mills 
full-fashioned department, Durham, 
N. C. Mr. Erwin was formerly con- 
nected with the Golden Belt Mfg. Co., 
Durham. 


Robert T. Dixon, of Charlotte, N. 
C., has succeeded Douglas Tompkins 
as manager of the Barber Manufac- 
turing Company’s plant at Charlotte, 
N. C. Mr. Dixon has been associat- 
ed with Catlin & Co.’s Charlotte of- 
fice for several years. He assumed 
his new duties on March 18th. 

Horace J. Cochran, president of 
January & Wood Co., which operates 
a mill at Maysville, Ky., died on 
March 12th. 


Wilmer C. Dutton, formerly con- 
nected with the Tolhurst Machine 
Works, Troy, N. Y., has become as- 
sociated with 
the American 
Laundry Machin- 
ery Co., with 
headquarters in 
the general of- 
fices in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Mr. 
Dutton is well 
known in the 
textile industry, 
having become 
associated with 
the Tolhurst Machine Works in 1916. 
A year later he was made sales 
manager, and in 1919 elected vice- 
president, being then located in the 
New York office. Mr. Dutton will be 
engaged in engineering and _ sales 
work pertaining to extractors and 
centrifugals in his new connection. 





George G. Rups, for many years 
connected with the textile division 
specialty department, American 
Laundry Machinery Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been made manager of a 
newly created sales promotion de- 
partment, organized for the purpose 
of promoting sales of the company’s 
equipment. R. C. Caine, who has 
been Mr. Rups’ assistant, has been 
promoted to manager of the special- 
ty department, 


James S. Watson has been elected 
vice-president of the Link-Belt Co., 
with headquarters in Indianapolis, 
Ind. For the 
past nine years 
Mr. Watson has 
been general 
manager of the 
company’s 
Dodge works at 
Indianapolis, in 
charge of the 
production of 
Link-Belt _ silent 
and roller chain 
drives, and will 
retain this responsibility, as well as 
handling the sales of Herringbone 
speed reducers. He has been with 
the company continuously for 34 
years. 

B. Youngblood, for the last three 
years principal economist in the di- 
vision of cotton marketing, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has been ap- 
pointed principal economist in the 
office of Experiment Stations, with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

L. L. Hurley has been made su- 
perintendent of the Rodman-Heath 
Cotton Mills, Waxhaw, N. C., suc- 
ceeding T, W. Harvey, resigned. 

T. Walter Fred has resigned as 
president of the Davenport Hosiery 
Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., and has 
organized a company to erect a plant 
at Nashville, Tenn. 

Floyd M. Tidwell has been made 
superintendent of the Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. He had been as- 
sistant superintendent under his 
brother, the late J. T. Tidwell, hav- 
ing previously been overseer. 

J. J. West has been made superin- 
tendent of the Cheraw Cotton Mills, 
Cheraw, S. C. 

Clarence N, Cone, president, Min- 
neola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, N. C., 
died on Tuesday, March 12th. He 
was a brother of J. W. and Bernard 
M. Cone, of Greensboro, N. C. 

Mr. Cone was 53 years of age. He 
was one of the organizers of the Hu- 
co Manufacturing Co., which later 
became the Minneola Manufacturing 
Co, 

Frank S. Dennis has resigned as 
division manager and superintend- 
ent of the Consolidated Textile Cor- 
poration, LaFayette, Ga., to become 
superintendent of The Trion Co., 
Trion, Ga., where Carl P. Thompson, 
formerly superintendent, is now as- 
sistant treasurer. 
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STRIPE WARPING AT HIGH SPEEDS 


Barber-Colman High Speed Warpers 
Are Well Suited for This Work 


TRIPE warping is easily done on the High Speed Warper 

at 500 to 600 yards per minute. The Barber-Colman creel 
construction allows the pattern to be made up on the trident 
trucks previous to creeling. Creeling for stripes is accomplished 
in the same time as for plain goods, and the pattern may be 
changed for successive beams without reducing production. The 
High Speed Warper, besides having the advantages of large 
volume production, also produces beams with a smooth surface 
and good selvages, which are in perfect balance, wound under 
low and uniform tension. 


Think This Over! 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. ROCKFORD, ILL., U. S. A. GREENVILLE, S. C, 
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John Ruskin had 
the Right Idea 


When He Said— 
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* LL works must bear a price in proportion to the 


skill, time, expense and risk attending their inven- 
tion and manufacture. Those things called dear are, when 
justly estimated, the cheapest. They are attended with 
much less profit to the artist than those things which every- 
body calls cheap. Beautiful forms and compositions are 
not made by chance, nor can they ever, in any material be 
made at small expense.” 


U S Vulcanized Fibre Head Spools have ‘‘the priceless 
ingredient” of U S reputation for quality, backed by the 
U S guarantee that every spool is well made and finished, 
will run true, and the heads will not warp, crack or splinter 


in regular mill usage. 


Faster, better, and more economical spooling inevitably 


results where they are used. 


P. S. U S representatives are always within reach of your 
mill and are specialists who can offer constructive sug- 
gestions. Why not take advantage of this service? 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Main Office: 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Branch Offices: 
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U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brothers along, 

“Old-Timer’” finds the sunshine of living 







Would You Hire Yourself for Your Job? 


TAKE it for a psychological fact that practically all 
men like to read detective stories. Now I never 
wrote a detective story, but I have written so darn 
much about textile machinery, textile calculations and 
things pertaining to textiles that I want to take a rest 
and write about something else, and perhaps the other 
readers of COTTON would also like a little diversion. 


But, being born and reared, so to speak, in the mill, 
I know I am not competent of writing about anything 
but mill work, so with this explanation.the reader 
need not expect a detective story or anything else, ex- 
cept to hear an old man 
talk out of his head. We 
will excuse you from 
reading further unless 
your curiosity is 
aroused enough for you 
to run on down through 
these lines to see if any- 
thing may happen to be 
said that would fit your 
own particular case. 


recall it. 


requests. 


All detectives must have a case to work on, and 
taking up your case in particular, I just want to ask 
you one question and I want CoTTON to print that 
question in bold faced type and give it space enough 
so that you can cut it out and paste it in your hat. I 
want you to be sure to see it every time you crown 
your head. 


This question is such a vital one in your case, and 
as it is intended especially for you, the reader of these 
lines, I want to ask you to promise to not answer the 
question for at least two weeks. Then some night, 
after the wife and kids are all gone to “Nappy’s 
town,” sit down and write COTTON frankly, honestly 
and in your own way of talking, the answer to the 
most important question you have ever been asked in 
your life. 

Now don’t try any tricks on an old timer, because 
some of my bitterest enemies have said that I can tell 
pretty well when a man is enlarging on the truth. And 
I am going to watch CoTTON for every answer, because 


ger article is the first which appeared in 
COTTON under ‘“Old-Timer’s’’ 

was published in March 1922, and some of you may 
We consider it in many ways one of the 
best things ‘‘Old-Timer” has ever done, and it is 
reprinted at this time in response to a multitude of 


I am interested in every ambitious mill man, and if 
you will answer this question just the way you feel 
about it, and give all the reasons, whys and where- 
fores, it will give, not only myself, but the many mill 
Officials, the editors, and others a pretty fair idea 
whether you think you are made out of the right kind 
of material or not. 


You would be surprised to know the number of 
men who are looking for other men for some special 
job and oftentimes the most casual remark will be the 
direct cause of a man being offered promotion. I have 
known of quite a few 

— men who thought they 
were “big guns” until 
they “got fired.” 

It will do you good 

to really know yourself. 
Very few men actually 
know themselves as well 
as they know some oth- 
er men. 

This question I am 
going to ask you has been given much thought, it has 
been boiled down, criticized and analyzed, until it con- 
tains only seven words. But, golly! they are some big 
words—not in number of letters, but in importance in 
giving you an insight into yourself. And after all, 
yourself is the most important thing to you in the 
world. It is your greatest asset. It matters not how 
much money or religion you have, “yourself” is the 
most important thing to your dear wife and kiddies, 
the most important thing to your employer, more val- 
uable than the most costly machine or group of ma- 
chines in the mill. 

Employers are fast beginning to realize that men 
are hard to find. There is always somebody ready to 
“fill” a job, but how? Does your employer believe he 
has in you the most valuable man he could find for 
your job? Heshould. If not, whose fault is it? Iam 
getting pretty close to that question; just be patient, 
I’ll give it to you in a moment. I want you to be pre- 
pared to realize its full meaning. Yes, I know you will 
smile when you first read it, but after you smile then 


sayings. It 


Editor COTTON. 
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The Horse Car 


VYeErsus 


The Electric 





AN you imagine any street car company If you can’t answer these questions you 
in this day and age using the horse car ought to send for an Amco “Air Doctor” 
in competition with the modern electric? at once. 
And yet,—in the Textile Field—there are 1. How much can your production costs be lowered 
mills depending on humidifying and your product improved by the in- 
equipment installed way back in stallation of modern humidifying equip- 


«c 4 4 ? 
the ““Gay Nineties” who try to reer 


compete on an equal basis with 
mills operating at lower costs 
and turning out superior goods 
through the use of modern (and, 
therefore, efficient) humidifying : 
devices and apparatus. 2 


2. What per cent will a modern humid- 
— system pay youon the investment? 


- What relative humidity is giving 

@ wana competitors best results in weav- 
@ ing, spinning, carding, knitting, roving 
and combing departments? 


Amco “Air Doctors” gladly 


Scores of mill owners have al- a 00a cen i Py 
, vat swer such questions a n 
ready found out that excessive wonen weem ; . ite 
Sas ern a written report, made without 
production costs and inferior in rev 
oo obligating you, after a survey of 


products are traceable largely to 
conditions in your plant. 


old and inefficient humidifying THIS. newly designed 
° a Amco Humidity Con- W h hei di = 
equipment. They found the rem- cdtiemamiasieathe veces y not get their diagnosis! 
edy by consulting one of Amco’s ~-the-yghear age imap It will cost you nothing and may 
en ate ee ae 55 Textile and other mills ss 3 . 
specialists. These “Air Doctors without using wet or dry easily result in changing red fig- 


bulb d devices. : 
ulb actuate ice ures into black ones. 





are at your service. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 


Humidifying Devices 
Air Doctors Since 1888 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES SALES OFFICES 


261 West Exchange Street, Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 
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give it an honest-to-goodness, fair, serious thought. second whistle which would just give me leeway to 
But please don’t attempt to answer it for at least two get to the mill on time. 
weeks—merely keep saying the seven words over and They have caused me many a time to get up from 
over to yourself every time you put on your hat. I’m where I had sat down to rest and go hunt for some- 
not joking, I really mean for you to paste the question thing to do. 
in your hat. If you will, you will soon find out what They have caused me to do my very best to save a 
it will be worth to you. t few dollars or a few cents on supplies. Those seven 
_ No man can keep this question gel before words have been the cause of my getting more pro- 
him without saints his job better. And if y ou con- ‘duction than my competitors. Mr. Superintendent, 
tinue to run your job better and better, promotion is Mr. Overseer, do you realize you have got competi- 
just as sure to come as taxes. Here is the question: Suing? . 


Would You Hire Yourself for Your Job? Ask yourself the question persistently for two 
Having those seven words constantly in my mind weeks. Then, if you are not able to answer it witha . 
has caused me to roll out of bed many a cold morning’ clear conscience, keep asking it, and you will continue 


when the first whistle blew instead of waiting for the to grow. 


PTT 


New England Mill Situation. other corporation printers have been similarly active. The 
job printers have been running every machine available. The 
(Continued from page 638.) bleaching and dyeing departments are more active than 
Adams, Mass. the Greylock mills of North Adams, Mass they were but as.a rule they are not averaging more than 
- . : coe" 65 percent capacity. 
i rmont. 2 : 
sag ter npc arainy ere wed rea are Boi oa by these New England cotton machinery men reported a bad year 
mills are fine lawns, mulls, organdies, dimities, india linons, in 1928. euilige Sonsini: Meadors aunt peaeninennes = 
sa: Chak ale pen medium fancy fine cottons. Gilbert chinery have been greatly deferred in the past five years 
neta of the Berkshire Company, will be the chief op and the time is not far distant when a revival of demand 
? : ‘cigars : , will be felt. It is already becoming noticeable that mills 
ati : le msists of 260,000 spindles and ; . ; ena 
pep eng orig Regen good ay he Pleakett sc wie adopting recent improvements are securing advantages, es- 
were leading manufacturers in their day and are now dead. pecially = spinning and in preparatory carding machinery. 
Me “ 8 ies hae eas aide Chee ogee of Cathe emite The increased activity in the New England field is not like- 
: quem iy one nid Bedford aie The ite cemnaiaasue i; ly to be reflected so much in the use of cotton as in the em- 
eo ig te sa ik Rogan pay satel. dan the that ay ployment figures, for the reason that considerable rayon is 
a é ae » URS ae th e ; vag ue cakencatiia ‘dailies, being used and there is larger use of silk in cotton mills 
po asa liege oie poner tay 5 Pp than at any time in two or three years. 


The New Bedford mills are comfortably supplied with 2 . 
business that will keep them well occupied for the next New Type of Double Deck Skein Winder 


eight to ten weeks. Many of them are contracted ahead on for Silk, Rayon and Cotton. 


some lines through the Summer. Silk and cottons, fine , . 
piques, fine rayon curtain materials, fine broadcloths, and Sipp Machine Co., Paterson, N. J., have developed 


fine shirtings, have sold well. There is a volume of business a new type of double deck winder, for silk, rayon and 
being done on dimities, lawns, organdies, voiles, and spe-  eotton. The machine is equipped with a separate line 
cialties for printing. of driving shafts for each set of spindles; it is a sin- 


The Dwight Mfg. Co., of Chicopee, Mass., and Alabama , : j ; : : ; 
City, Ala., is planning to take over the Great Falls mills of 8 drive machine, having single head spring spindles. 


Somersworth, N. H., and will sell the valuable water rights It is fitted with a new type of traverse motion, posi- 
to a power company and use the manufacturing plant in tive in action, for building the traverse on the ends 
conjunction with its own operations. The York Mfg. Co., of of the spools with accuracy higher speeds, and pre- 
Saco, Me., is now being operated on plain and medium fan- a sty ; 2 - 
venting trouble in subsequent operations. The higher 


ey specialties and will abandon gingham production. The ‘ ; : 
mills in Maine are running very well. The Amoskeag Com- Speed also makes it practical to cross-wind the spools, 


pany in Manchester is better occupied than it has been for it is stated, which simplifies the finding of broken 
two years. A recent report showed that Rhode Island mills ends, 
were busier than they have been in three or four years. Oilless spindle bearings eliminating the necessity 


New England mils were considerably disturbed by a re- co ‘ ; a a 
duction in rayon prices on February 2Ist, averaging 10 per for oiling the spindles, are used. These spindles may 
cent. Buyers demanded rebates on goods not delivered be turned part way around, providing a new bearing 


and there was a sharp reduction in the prices on goods to surface, and extending the life of the bearings. The 
be made. The incident eliminated all belief in the stability  ojJJegs bearings are clamped in place, and may be re- 
of rayon values arising from the fact that rayon is a chemi- r A 4 . 

newed readily, a screw-driver being the only tool nec- 


eal product within the control of the producer. It is now eee : 
evident that prices will be subject to supply and demand eSsary, it is stated. The bearings are accurately ma- 


conditions, chiefly beyond the control of the manufacturers, chined, permitting accurate space in erecting, elimi- 
and no more easily judged than cotton or other raw ma- nating end play of the spindles and permitting faster 
terial values with which they have to deal. ; - speeds, it is explained. 
The printed goods end of the industry is in a condition F : i . P 
The winder is also equipped with oilless shaft bear- 


unparallelled in the history of the business. All of the | alt , fas : 
printers are engaged to capacity and most of them have ings, self-aligning, which eliminate the necessity of 


been running overtime. The American Printing Company oiling the shaft bearings. They likewise are readily 
of Fall River was forced to withdraw its lines from sale replaceable. The double deck feature, it is pointed 
owing to the sold up condition and inability to grant new out, conserves floor space, permitting twice the num- 


deliveries quickly. It has been operating 42 machines 12 , . ; : 
hours on day shift and 12 machines 11 hours on night shift ber of spindles in the same space required by a single 


trying to keep up. The Algonquin, Pacific, Windsor, and deck machine. 
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Phi Psi, Textile Fraternity, to Meet in 
Charlotte This Month 


HE national convention and annual meeting of 

Phi Psi, the largest national textile fraternity in 

the world, will be held in Charlotte, N. C., on 

April 19th, 20th, and 21st. This is the first time the 

organization has met in the South, and a man now lo- 

cated in the South, Arthur R. Thompson, Jr., is the 
first southern man to be President. 

The fraternity was founded on March 18th, 1903, 
by five students of the Philadelphia College of Textile 
Engineering, to promote good fellowship, social inter- 
course, mutual advancement of its members and the 





Arthur R. Thompson, Jr., National 
President. 


art of textile manufacturing. Its membership includes 
students in textile manufacturing in various textile 
institutions, and there is also a list of alumni and 
honorary members composed: of men active at the 
present in different phases of textile manufacturing. 

Phi Psi now has active chapters in the following 
institutions: Alpha Chapter, Philadelphia Textile 
School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Beta Chapter, New Bedford 
Textile School, New Bedford, Mass.; Gamma Chap- 
ter, Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass.; Delta 
Chapter, Bradford-Durfee Textile School, Fall River, 
Mass.; Eta Chapter, North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Theta Chapter, Georgia School of 
Technology, Atlanta, Ga.; and Jota Chapter, Clemson 
College, Clemson College, S. C. Alumni chapters have 
been organized in the following cities: Boston, Mass.; 
New York City; Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. I.; 
Utica, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Fall River, Mass.; Newark, 
N. J.; Springfield, Mass.; Greenville, S. C.; and Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

The organization was incorporated under the laws 
of. Pennsylvania in 1905. Following the organization 
at Philadelphia, Beta and Gamma chapters were 
formed in 1904; Delta chapter in 1909; Eta chapter 
in 1924; Theta chapter in 1925; and Jota chapter in 
1927. The fraternity now has about 1,500 members, 
located in various textile centers of this country and 
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several foreign countries, who are prominent in textile 
manufacturing and allied enterprises. 

The convention in Charlotte will be the 26th an- 
nual convention of the national body. The three active 
southern chapters will act as hosts, and an attendance 
of active, alumni and honorary members from chap- 
ters all over the country is anticipated. The com- 
mittee in charge of the program consists of W. A. 
Kennedy, Eta, chairman, Charlotte, N. C.; Aug. W. 
Smith, Jr., Alpha, vice-chairman, Greenville, S. C.; R. 
A. Field, Jr., Eta, Raleigh, N. C.; E. W. Best, Theta, 
Atlanta, Ga.; and J. W. Gray, Jr., Jota, Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C. 

The program is as follows: Convention headquar- 
ters will be at the Hotel Charlotte. Registration of 
delegates will be conducted on Friday afternoon, 
April 19th, and at 6:45 o’clock a supper will be held. 
At 8:30 o’clock Friday night there will be a smoker 
and re-union. 

Saturday, April 20th, will be the main day of the 
convention. At 9:30 o’clock Saturday morning will 
be held the business meeting of the Grand Council 
officers and delegates, including the conferring of hon- 
orary degrees on prominent men in the textile indus- 
try. These degrees will be conferred by the Grand 
Council officers. Election of officers will be held at 
this session. Following a dinner at 12:30 o’clock, Sat- 
urday afternoon will be devoted to golfing and other 
entertainment, and the concluding feature of the day 
will be the annual banquet to be held at 6:30 o’clock 
Saturday evening. Sunday, April 21st, will be given 
over to automobile trips, sight-seeing, etc. 

The National Grand Council officers are: Presi- 
dent, Arthur R. Thompson, Jr., Charlotte, N. C.; vice- 
president, Charles Neeld, Philadelphia; secretary, 
Mortimer T. Farley, Boston; and treasurer, Edwin 


Ferrell, Boston. 

Among the prominent alumni members of the fraternity 
who are located in the South are: J. G. Holt, manager, Ab- 
erfoyle Mfg. Co., Belmont, N. C.; D. S. Cook, agent, Pepper- 
ell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala.; Lyman A. Hamrick, superintend- 
ent, Hamrick Mills, Gaffney, S. C.; Roscoe O. Roberts, gen- 
eral superintendent, Alabama Mills Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
J. A. Miller, Jr., Liledoun Mfg. Co., Taylorsville, N. C.; L. 
E. Sutton, superintendent, Anniston Cordage Co., Anniston, 
Ala., and George P. Kyle, Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Among the honorary members are: George S. Harris, 
president, Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.; F. Gordon 
Cobb, vice-president and general manager, Lancaster Cotton 
Mills Co., Lancaster, S. C.; Robert A. Morgan, industrial 
manager, American Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga.; Robert K. 
Eaton, instructor, Clemson College, S. C.; R. I. Dalton, 
Whitin Machine Works, Charlotte, N. C.; Charles E. Mullin, 
instructor, Clemson College, S. C.; Charles A. Jones, instruc- 
tor, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga.; Thomas 
Nelson, dean, N. C. State College, Raleigh, N. C.; and W. A. 
Erwin, Jr., Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West Durham, N. C. 


New U. S. Six-Inch Grinder 

A new six-inch grinder has been added to the line 
of the United States Electrical Tool Company, Cin- 
cinnati. The grinder is equipped with ball bearings, 
a heavy nickel steel spindle, a 14 h.p. motor of 3450 
r.p.m. load speed, a fine and a coarse wheel 6-inch x 
14-inch x 14-inch, adjustable tool rests and complete 
electrical connections. The grinder is furnished reg- 
ularly for 110 volts, 60 cycle current from light sock- 
et, but it can also be furnished in 220 volt, two and 
three phase, also in 110 and 220 volt direct current. 
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Textile Factors Combine. 


Commercial Factors Corporation is the name of the tex- 
tile factoring organization formed by the recent merger of 
Frederick Vietor & Achelis, Inc., and Peierls, Buhler and 
Co. Headquarters are at 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
The amount of financing expected to be done annually by 
the new institution is $100,000,000. The latter named con- 
cern was purchased by Commercial Investment Trust Cor- 
poration in May of last year, and Frederick Vietor & Achel- 
is, joined the group last January. At that time it was an- 
nounced that the two factoring firms would be merged in 
order that the 150 textile mills served by these companies 
might have the advantages of the increased facilities and 
resources of a single institution. Management of the organi- 
zation will remain in the hands.of the former heads of the 
independent firms, and their policies continued. Thomas F. 
Vietor is chairman of the board of directors, Thomas Smidt 
chairman of the executive committee, and Robert G. Blumen- 
thal president. 


Accountants Publish Book on Budget Control. 


How each part of the business budget should be prepar- 
ed and the principles of its effective operation, together with 
the summary of benefits, are set forth in a little 40-page 
booklet entitled “Budget Control, What it Does, and How to 
Do It,” issued by Ernst & Ernst, public accountants. This 
new book is a revised edition of one published by this or- 
ganization four years ago. The book begins by defining the 
budget as a plan for coordinating all forces and directing 
them toward the attainment of a definite objective. Accord- 
ing to the book, the budget estimates, in advance, the factors 
of time, volume and value necessary to produce a definite 
amount of sales and profit in a given period. It forecasts 
production, income, expenditures, financing, profit and fi- 
nancial position. 

The procedure in preparing the master budget and the 
preliminary essentials, represented by the budget for sales, 
production and purchases, expense, plant editions and plant 
changes, and for cash proceeds, disbursements, balances and 
finances, is clearly described in concise detail. The pages 
given to the classification of expense for budget purposes 
treat the subject in relation to manufacturing, wholesale 
and retail establishments. 

The book states in a clear and concise way the manner 
in which a well planned and ably directed budget benefits 
business. 


Morse Chain Stock Drives. 


The Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y., has just issued 
a new publication, Bulletin No. 35, devoted to stock sprock- 
ets and chains which are being carried in various localities. 
The data is so arranged to permit those interested to select 
two or three different designs to meet specifications, one of 
which may be most suited to the requirements. Due to the 
increased demand for service, drives from 1 to 25 H. P. are 
being added, and can be shipped within 48 hours, bored and 
keyseated, it is stated. Morse Silent Chain Drives are car- 
ried in stock by the following: Carolina Supply Co., Green- 
ville, S. C.; James Supply Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
Moore-Handley Hardware Co., Birmingham, Ala.; and a 
number of other concerns throughout the country, as well as 
at the main plant at Ithaca, N. Y. 


An Interesting Valve Test. 


Joseph A. Vogel Co., Wilmington, Del., makers of seat- 
action water closet combination and frost-proof hydrants, 
have announced the result of a test conducted with the valve 
of their No. 10 closet. This valve, made of brass, was open- 
ed and closed 150,000 times, at the rate of 65 times per 
minute. An electrical checking apparatus was used in the 
test. At the conclusion of the test all possible wearing 
parts of the valve were calibrated and showed practically no 
wear, the company announces. Joseph A. Vogel, president, 
announced that the company will adopt immediately bronze 
of higher tensile strength than that used in the test, al- 
though it showed practically no wear. 
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Built strongly 
for years of service 
and 
light in weight 
for easy handling 


Rockweave canvas baskets and trucks are built 
for the hardest service there is—that of the textile 
industry. They are scientifically designed; and con- 
structed of especially selected materials in order to 
make them light in weight. They have rapidly be- 
come popular for use in every industry. 


The trucks are made of selected clear oak and 
maple. Triumph Duck, made in our own mills, is 
used for all coverings. It is harder wearing, weight 
for weight. Frames are made of specially tem- 
pered round spring steel. The bottoms are the 
most protective yet devised, for they are made of 
resilient, galvanized steel strap bands, riveted both 
crosswise and lengthwise to the steel frame. Top 
rims are bound with chrome leather. The basket 
shoes and canvas coverings can both be replaced, 
quickly and at nominal cost, if long hard wear 
should make this necessary. 


The manufacturing and buying resources of 
Rockweave Mills enable us to price these superior 
canvas products right in line with the market. 
Standard sizes are ready for immediate shipment. 
Special sizes for your requirements will be made on 
short notice, at reasonable prices. Our salesman 
can give complete information and talte your order. 
Or you can write direct to us. 





Rockweave Mills 


LaGrange, Georgia 
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MAN is the human element in busi- ment of a definite purpose, came with 
ness — its soul and its brain. the introduction of method. The 


development of method made _busi- 
Method is the orderly regulation of ness a science. And the science of 
human effort. Without soul and business, like any other science, is 
brain all effort is mechanical. Until simply the knowledge and under- 
man found his soul and began to use _ standing of facts and figures, co- 
his brain with definite purpose, busi-  ordinated, arranged, systemized for 
ness did not exist. Nor until the Practical timely use. 


growth of business made an orderly To this end, and for this purpose, 
regulation of effort necessary did Modern Accountancy was con- 
method exist. Success, the attain- ceived and developed. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS—SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON DETROIT CLEVELAND CINCINNATI CHICAGO DALLAS ST. LOUIS 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO GRAND RAPIDS AKRON DAYTON MILWAUKEE FORT WORTH KANSAS CITY 
BOSTON ROCHESTER KALAMAZOO CANTON LOUISVILLE MINNEAPOLIS HOUSTON OMAHA 
PROVIDENCE PITTSBURGH ATLANTA COLUMBUS HUNTINGTON ST. PAUL SAN ANTONIO MEMPHIS 
BALTIMORE WHEELING MIAMI YOUNGSTOWN DAVENPORT NEW ORLEANS WACO SAN FRANCISCO 
RICHMOND ERIE TAMPA TOLEDO INDIANAPOLIS JACKSON DENVER LOS ANGELES 
WINSTON-SALEM FORT WAYNE SEATTLE 








\. STODGHILL & COMPANY 


530-532-534 Marietta St. Atlanta, Ga. 
‘“‘The Size 
That Satisfies’’ 


\ : ; : 
d J peal A Compound that has never given any trouble at the fin- 

- : }LYCERINE oe - - : a: . 
Sizing — J cin ishing plant. Will give a good increase in tensile strength. 
| RREaERVarive This Compound and our Service will give the feel and 
Contains no Chlorides, no Mineral salts, weight desired. 
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Questions On Drawing-in Methods. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have a problem in drawing-in on fancy work, 
which I should like to submit to the readers of your 
discussion department. I am trying to start my draw- 
ing-in girls on the “one girl’ drawing-in method— 
that is, not using a hand-in girl. We have very com- 
plicated patterns, and most of our work is two-beam 
work. We make ginghams, suitings, and handker- 
chief cloth. 

I should be glad to have your readers answer the 
following questions: 

Do you use one or two hooks? Do you use a lease 
or a comb to draw from? Does the girl begin on the 
left or right side of the harness to draw in? Do you 
use card clothing to hold the ends down? Is this the 
best method? 

I would be very much interested to have some an- 
swers to these questions, as well as discussions along 
the line of the subject generally, if any reader has any 
further information to give in this connection. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4151. 


‘‘De-Humidifying a Picker Room.”’ 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In the November issue of COTTON, on page 17-R in 
the proceedings of the carding-spinning meeting at 
Huntsville, Ala., the question of de-humidifying a 
picker room, or the cotton in the picker room, was 
discussed. In order to refresh your mind on this dis- 
cussion, I will quote that portion to which I refer: 


“The first question asked for discussion on the 
advantages and disadvantages of using humidifiers 
in the picker room, and Mr. Ryckman responded 
to this with his own experience. 

“We have humidifiers in our picker room,’ 
he said, ‘but having been only recently installed, 
we are not in a position to say what advantages 
we get. We do know from tests that we did not 
put in any extra moisture in the cotton, but we did 
succeed in holding what we had in it when we 
started. For instance, cotton naturally contains 
between 7% and 8 per cent moisture, and when it 
is opened up and aerated it loses quite a lot of that 
moisture, especially when the humidity on the out- 
side is low. We made a test and found one time 
that where the relative humidity on the outside 
was 43 per cent, with a temperature of 76 degrees, 
giving 5% per cent regain—we tried to hold 65 per 
cent in the picker room, and our breaker lap 
showed it contained 6% per cent, and the finisher 
lap had 6% per cent.’ He explained, in answer to 
D. S. Cook that he uses atomizer humidifiers, locat- 
ed on the wall about ten feet in front of the fin- 
ishers. 

“Someone asked if the moisture in the laps 
makes the card sliver run any more even, ‘We be- 
lieve it does,’ replied Mr. Ryckman. ‘We don’t have 
that up-and-down movement. It doesn’t make the 
individual yard weight any better, but it keeps the 
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Practical Discussions by 
On all varieties of Mill Subjects 


HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Cotton's Readers 





We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in the mill or the finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited 
before publishing. The editors do not hold them- 
selves responsible for any statements of opinion 
or fact which may appear in this department un- 
less so endorsed. This department is open to all. 








fluctuations down in the card room and therefore 
reduces the changing of gears. We have a control 
that cuts on and off when it is almost neutral, and 
it works frequently.’ 

“Mr. Murphy said the thing that had always 
bothered him about humidifying a picker room 
was de-humidifying it, and asked what Mr. Ryck- 
man does if it gets too high. ‘We close the room 
up and put the steam on,’ replied Mr. Ryckman. 
‘We try to run around 65 per cent, and if it gets up 
to 68 or 70 we close up and cut the steam on.’ 


I have found it advisable at times to dry out my 
picker room during dog days, and have also dried out 
green, damp cotton, in the early part of the cotton 
picking season, in my picker room. To do this I have 
raised the dry bulb temperature by turning steam into 
the steam coils. This will do what Mr. Ryckman says, 
and I will endeavor to explain why. 

(The percentages of humidity and regain used 
were taken from curves plotted by the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and by Hartshorne, and not from scales fur- 
nished by humidifier manufacturers, but a comparison 
of the figures with the manufacturers’ scales will show 
the same relative conditions and differences which I 
give.) 

It is necessary to assume certain conditions, there- 
fore we will assume the following: 


Water Vapor per 1000 cu. ft. 


NE ice ria Biciacihaonccntedts 1.45 pounds 
Dry Bulb Temperature _____- 85 degrees 

I eecsticrcccnsesectcnctes 80 per cent 
Wet Bulb Temperature _________ 80 degrees 

eee 5 degrees 
| AL ee en eee 9.94 per cent 


This condition will give a very humid atmosphere 
in which to operate a picker room, and it is entirely 
possible to occur on certain days. A more ideal condi- 
tion would be to have a relative humidity of 60 per 
cent and a regain of about 7 per cent; therefore, by 
introducing steam and closing up the picker room, we 
raise the dry bulb temperature to 95 degrees, and 
have the following: 


Dry Bulb Temperature ______. 95 degrees 
Humidity —..__________....{.6€0 per cent 

Wet Bulb Temperature _______. 83 degrees 
Depression _.........----12 degrees 

Regain ___. : _.. 7.08 per cent 


On the other hand, suppose, for the sake of illus- 
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tration, that the picker room should be equipped with 
a refrigerating plant to cool the atmosphere, and it 
should be cooled to 75 degrees dry bulb temperature. 
We would have precipitation in the picker room be- 
cause we have reached, or gone beyond, the point of 
saturation, but, if we cool it to only 80 degrees, we 
have the following: 


Dry Bulb Temperature ___. 80 degrees 
I 95 per cent 

Wet Bulb Temperature ______. 79 degrees 
aaa 1 degree 

EU enna er 12.8 per cent 


The reason that these conditions would prevail at 
the different dry bulb temperatures is because the 
quantity of water vapor in the atmosphere remains 
constant. The first example we used showed a rela- 
tive humidity of 80 per cent and approximately 1.45 
pounds of water vapor per 1,000 cubic feet of air. 
The amount of water vapor would not be changed if 
the picker room should be heated or cooled, and will 
not change until the amount of water vapor in the 
outside atmosphere, which is being drawn into the 
picker room, is changed, or artificial means of intro- 
ducing moisture into the picker room, or removing it 
therefrom, are used. 


Heating the picker room is a practical means of 
dehumidifying or reducing the moisture content of 
cotton. Mills use drying ovens to dry samples, laun- 
dries use drying rooms to dry clothes, and the old- 
fashioned washerwoman hangs the clothes in the hot 
sun instead of in the shade to dry, which is to reduce 
the moisture content—all by increasing the dry bulb 
temperature only. 


I would be interested to see some discussion on 
this point by other readers. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4126. 


Drafts and Twists for 30s and 43s. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to ask a question or so which I would 
be glad to have some good mill men answer. How 
would you set the machines from the picker room to 
the fine frame, taking cleanliness and breaking 
strength into consideration, on the following lay-out? 

We have an H & B bale breaker with a Buckley 
beater, 30-inch diameter, and a vertical opener with 
grid bars and screen section, in the opening room. We 
also have five sections of English cleaning trunks. 


The cotton is carried by a 12-inch suction pipe to 
the picker room, about 150 feet, and delivered to the 
hopper of the breaker from the condenser. We have 
one breaker picker with two beaters; the back beater 
is a cylinder or porcupine, 20-inch, and the front beat- 
er is of the two-blade type, with automatic feed con- 
trol and Saco-Lowell’s latest evener motion. 

The stock is carried from here to the finisher pick- 
ers—we have one Saco-Pettee and one Kitson. All of 
these machines are 45-inch width. The cards are 45- 
inch, 170 r.p.m. cylinder speed. We have a total of 
26 cards with two grinding all of the time. We have 
four breaker drawing frames, five deliveries each; also 
four finisher drawing with five deliveries to the frame. 
We have two slubbers with 88 spindles per frame, 
11x51, and five 9x44 intermediates. The front rolls 
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on slubber and intermediate are 1%-inch, and the 
back rolls are 1-inch. We have 15 fine frames, 7x34, 
with 1 1/16-inch front rolls and 1-inch back rolls. 
What I should like to have is information as to 
the best drafts, twists, etc., from the picker room on 
through, to get the best breaking strength and clean- 
est work. I would have to finish the roving to make 
30s warp and 48s filling. We have about 7,200 warp 
spindles and 6,400 filling spindles, and would have to 
produce 9,400 pounds of warp roving and 6,100 pounds 
of filling roving. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4157. 


Yarn Tangles at Top Change on 
Combination Wind. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to see some discussion in COTTON with 
reference to the combination wind in spinning. By 
combination wind, I mean the filling attachment with 
the warp cam on spinning frames, which will give 
about a 414-inch stroke. I am running this layout at 
present, and my spinners like it fine. It runs much 
better than the regular warp wind does. The only 
trouble I have found is that the frame is very easily 
tangled at the top change. 

I should be very glad to see some discussion in 
COTTON from readers who are using this type of wind, 
explaining any reasons which they might have as to 
why the yarn tangles at the top change, as indicated. 

RP. B. S.C.) 


Correction in Lay-Out for 70s. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

You published on page 417 of the February num- 
ber of COTTON a letter from me giving long and short 
draft lay-outs for making 70s/1 combed yarn. I re- 
gret to find in checking up on this that there was an 
error in the weights and drafts on the fly frames and 
spinning in the lay-out on short draft. For the in- 
formation of your readers, I shall appreciate your 
publishing this correction. I will give first the short 
draft organization as you published it: 


ORGANIZATION TABLE FOR MAKING 70s 
COMBED YARN. 


Machine Weight or Size Draft 
PEE Soe, Haseley ieee 10.5-ounce 4.38 
CY OE re ee pricier Seer fe 33-grain 139.20 
RUNDE RUBEN oc cece so sca ser sin: Bese as 380-grain 1.74 
HwO TAD 6. 6c Asses Faces 380-grain 4.00 
GROIN Seis sae NSteiee: . etunecelare 49-grain 51.49 
EERE OTRWEDE di5 )s cS Ghsie.s: wis 55-grain 5.34 
Becond, PrAWINE .... 0 6<5. “seas 60-grain 5.50 
NIBDOBE CO ta) ShisG. sis rte as .50-hank 3.60 
SRUOTMOGIRI® 25.050 ss snu. ba sae's 1.64-hank 6.56 
SUPERS nists Gusic, wick es = 6.00-hank 7.31 
DURES cies ataalsk «kee reas 16.0 -hank 5.33 
Spinning .... « 70s/1 8.75 


As indicated, my error was in the fly frame and 
spinning drafts. The figures above, up to and includ- 
ing the slubber, are correct. However, from that 


‘ point on, the figures should be: 


Machine Weight or Size Draft 
intermediate «jo. Soe 1.25-hank 5.00 
ge | RE ee eee 4.50-hank 7.20 
a a 14.00-hank 6.20 
NINN Sites lob cattecapbana cake 70s/1 10.00 


I hope the readers who noticed my lay-out in the 
February number will substitute these figures and 
make the lay-out correct. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4101. 
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FABRICS 
benefit from 


Good \pooling 


EHIND the final quality of textile 
fabrics are many stages of manu- 
facture, every one of which exerts 
an influence on production. Spool- 
ing is one of them, so it pays to dis- 
criminate in the selection of Spools. 





Lestershire Fibre Head Spools may be 
bought with the knowledge that better 
spools are not made. In fact, several exclu- 
sive features put Lestershires in a superior 
class. 


Lestershire Spools are machined on every 
surface. That is significant, for it assures 
an even winding on or off of the yarn. 
When the yarn is drawn off a Lestershire 
( Spool the tension is even and correct, ex- 







cluding the possibility of stretching the 
yarn to the point that “thin spots” result 
in the fabric. 


Other features of Lestershires are equally 
desirable. The sum total is better spooling, 
and more economical spooling. 






146 Baldwin St., Johnson City 
New York 
Southern Office: 


519 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Weight 


brings Better Production Control 


CHECKING LAPS coming from picker 
department, model 1001 Toledohang- 
ing scale with specially designed lap 
pan. Easy reading dial and rugged 
construction insure accuracy 


ILL profits are earned by fast, uniform pro- 

duction. Weighing is a vital factor in 
production all along the line. From the time the 
bales are received from the warehouse until the fin- 
ished product leaves the shipping department, 
weight must be watched closely. 


When blends are made, when the laps come from 
the picker, at the roving frames, in the spinning, 
weavingand finishing rooms, there are many chances 
for error. A Toledo Scale, at each of these vital 
points with its fine accuracy and unfailing rugged- 





ness, will quickly save its cost many times over. 


We shall be glad to help you from our own ex- 
perience in studying the weighing problems of textile 
mills. The Toledo man will be glad to explain just 
what models you need, how they safeguard quality 
and stop the leaks that eat away profit. 

Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. Canadian 
Toledo Scale Company, Limited, Windsor, Ontario. 
Sales and Service Headquarters in 181 cities in the 
United States and Canada, and in more than 50 
foreign countries. 


Mail Coupon Today 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


Please have the Toledo Scale man call in connection 
with our weighing problems. This does not obligate 
us in any way. 
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Another Method of Re-Sizing Warps. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Some time ago one of the readers requested a 
method for re-sizing warps. Later, in looking through 
the November issue of COTTON, I read an article sup- 
posedly in answer to this question, which I must crit- 
icize. 

It is obvious that anyone attempting the job of 
resizing 5,000 ends of 50s yarn, with a one and one 
lease will not get very far before the threads are so 
badly crossed that a new start will have to be made. 
Well! what are we going to do then? Now, just a 
minute, and I will elucidate. There is a correct way 
of doing this job and making a success of it, but one 
will not find a lot of mill men that really do know how, 
and there is no discredit in that, no, not at all. 


The overseer of slashing or dressing with a wide 
experience who really does know how to re-size cot- 
ton warps is rather hesitant about displaying too 
much knowledge about the feasibility of re-sizing 
warps and will depreciate to some extent its practica- 
bility. Years of experience have taught him that oft- 
entimes warps somehow will weave perfectly all right 
even if undersized. Times without number we have 
known of warps supposedly impossible to run (ac- 
cording to certain fixers) which would, when looked 
over by the second hand or some other fixer and a few 
adjustments made and certain corrections made in the 
settings, run well and nothing more would be heard 
from that “station”. 

Cases of this kind happen occasionally, and when 
they do, one cannot expect the boss slasher to admit 
that there is anything wrong with his size, nor is he 
going to intimate anything about the possibility of 
re-sizing any of the warps already made. 

There is a consider- : 
able divergence of opin- 
ion on this subject: and 
the writer has met with 
many old experienced mill 
men who do not believe 
that it is possible to do a 
real good job of re-sizing. 
One cannot blame them, 
after seeing many of the 
well intentioned attempts 
along this line. 

Just why the one and 
one lease, or running 
through in tape fashion, 
should be used in trying 
to re-size a warp has al- 
ways been more than we 
could understand, be- 
cause, if a little thought 
were used we must know 
that we must get back to 
the way the warp was 
first made as far as pos- 
sible. It really doesn’t 
matter if there are 3,000, 
5,00 or 10,000 ends in 
the warp, if the proper 
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number of lease are picked, there will be absolutely no 
trouble in re-sizing any warp. It is impossible with a 
cne and one lease to do a nice job, or in fact any kind 
of a job that will weave satisfactorily. 

Suppose that a warp of 5,000 ends of 50s yarn has 
been sent back from the weave room, and it is decid- 
ed that it cannot be woven into good cloth as it is too 
soft. It really does not matter whether it is under or 
over 5,000 ends, nor what the yarn is, or if there is 
a colored thread in the warp. 

The warp is placed in the slasher creel, either in 
No. 5 or No. 7, preferably in the position of running 
“over”. A heavy roll is placed in No. 4 or No. 6, ac- 
cording to the stand the warp was put in, so that the 
yarn can run from the warp up over the roll, thence 
to the size box. After weighting properly, the yarn 
is run up.a short distance in order to straighten out 
the threads, a web-drawer’s comb is struck into the 
sheet of yarn and a cap put on and tied. We are now 
ready to commence the operation of splitting the 
warp with a threaded lease needle. Starting from the 
right hand side four threads are picked up and one 
left down all the way across the warp. This gives 
the effect shown in Fig. 1, when finished. 

Commencing on the second lease, after the first 
lease has been completed, the needle is re-threaded 
and three threads are picked up leaving one thread 
down across the warp. The results gained in this sec- 
ond lease are shown in Fig. 2. 

When picking the third lease thread the needle and 
pick up two threads, leaving one down. The results 
of this lease are shown in Fig. 3. 

The fourth and last lease is a one up and one down, 
and the warp is split as it should be for re-sizing. 
This is shown in Fig. 4. 

Iron rods are inserted in place of the strings used 


FIG. 1 
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SIZEMORE 
Never-Strip, Never Grind, Straight-Tooth 
CYLINDER FILLETS 


We are the authorized agents for the manufacture of the new Sizemore, Never-Strip, 


Never-Grind, Straight-Tooth Cylinder Fillet which saves one-half the labor and expense 
on the grinding and stripping and enables a card to be kept in continuous operation. 


This new method of carding with a straight wire combs the cotton fibre and brushes 
the fibre out against the top flat kneed wire to a straight parallel condition as near as possible. 


—. Patent has been applied for and patentee guarantees to defend against any patent 
infringement any cylinder fillets purchased through us as his authorized agents. 


Write for full information. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 
BRANCHES: PHILADELPHIA AND ATLANTA 


| Howard 
Products: 
CARD CLOTHING 


Our NAPPER CLOTHING 
Representatives: CYLINDER 
HAND. STRIPPING 
are thorough- CARD: 


ly competent BURNISHER FILLETS 
to talk over EMERY FILLETS 
Card Cloth- TOP. FLATS 


Complete equipment 
for recovering top flats 
and Lickerins has been 
established at our 
Branch Factory, 215 
Forsyth St, S. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. Prompt 
service is assured. 

Extra sets of flats 
can be loaned to mills. 
A complete stock of 
Howard products are 
also carried at this 


ing matters 
and are at 
your call at 
all times. 





delivery. 
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for picking leases. These rods are tied in parallel so 
that the yarn will run in smoothly between them. 
After the rods are tied securely we are ready to go 
to the front of the machine. 

It is understood, of course, that the strings for the 
four leases used in picking the leases will be left in 
and run through to the front to be replaced by the 
iron splitting bars. With the warp in the web- 
drawer’s comb one can proceed to “count in” or “strike 
in,” whichever they are accustomed to doing. After 
this the size can be drawn and the warp is ready to 
run. In re-sizing warps it is not desirable to use a 
full strength size because the yarn having been pro- 
cessed once will take the size easily. This will make 
the threads brittle. 

While this method of splitting the warp is usually 
conceded the best, some advocate as many as five or 
six leases on a warp of 5,000 ends. Considerable ex- 
perimenting has developed the fact that four leases 
are really sufficient and will give excellent results. 

It is interesting what can be done using other 
methods. I once had a lot of handkerchief warps to 
re-size on one occasion, due to the fact that poor in- 
gredients along with improper mixings were used be- 
fore I arrived at the mill. Picking leases got rather 
wearisome and an easier method was looked for. Lo! 
it was discovered that three leases picked in the way 
described were sufficient. Not only that, but the yarn 
was picked from the web-drawer’s comb using dents 
of yarn instead of single threads. These warps were 
composed of white, color and cord and were a mighty 
particular job. 

An amusing feature in relation to this job was the 
fact that the superintendent was an old experienced 
mill man and he was greatly interested in the pro- 
cedure. All the time preparations were going on he 
was nervously walking up and down and around the 
room. His mind was on those costly warps that the 
weaver insisted he could not run unless more size was 
put on them. Much depended on our ability to ac- 
complish the desire for more size. After completing 
the preliminary work we started the slasher and the 
machine was operating as on any other kind of work. 
The superintendent came over to the machine and 
saw that it was working successfully. He took off 
his hat and while wiping his brow he said, “Man, man, 
I’ve seen re-sizing attempted many times, but that is 
the first time I have ever seen it done successfully.” 

After years of experience one naturally gets “hard 
boiled,” and these things usually pass over one’s head. 
But we do get a sort of satisfaction out of doing 
things well. There is always before you the fact that 
somewhere or somehow recognition of skill was lost 
in the cotton industry. 

We are quite sure that if the contributor who 
asked for this information will apply this method 
when having to re-size warps he will find it very ef- 
ficient. 

ScoTcH (MAss.) 


Yarns Corp. of America Removes New York Office. 

The Yarns Corporation of America has announced the 
removal of its New York office and warehouse to larger 
quarters at 290 4th Ave. Cor. 22nd Street, New York 
City. 
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Mineral Oil in Softening. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have been reading the several articles published 
in COTTON concerning the using of mineral oil as a 
softener for cotton yarn and fabric. This began in 
the article, “The Preparation of Yarn for the’ Knit- 
ter,” by Burton F. Mitchell, published in the August, 
1928, issue. Then you published a letter in your dis- 
cussion department in which a correspondent had 
taken issue with Mr. Mitchell in the statement he had 
made that competent dyers regard mineral oil as a 
dye resistant and that it must be removed entirely 
from the yarn before the yarn can be dyed uniformly. 
This correspondent in the February issue pointed out 
that this is a rather broad statement to make and 
might cause some misapprehension as to the safety of 
using mineral oil. 

This man went on to point out, in connection with 
various objections to mineral oil, that all bleachers 
know the difficulty of removing oil spots made by 
dripping bearings. He explained clearly that these 
drippings are not mineral oil, but are a mixture of 
oxidized mineral oil, soap, metallic soaps and oil com- 
pounds, together with tarry matters produced by the 
action of metal in the bearings with the acids in the 
soaps, under the influence of heat. 

He is entirely correct in this statement, and I re- 
cently had an experience which proves this to me con- 
clusively, and which demonstrated that the use of a 
light form of mineral oil, not to excess, would not 
prove harmful in the finishing processes. Feeling 
that it might be of interest in connection with this 
discussion, and of possible value to some of your 
readers, I will relate it in this letter. 


I was called into consultation by a finishing plant 
which was having difficulty with what were apparent- 
ly oil spots on the goods, the goods being noticeably 
tendered at these spots. However, tests showed that 
there was no special weakness in the yarn adjacent to 
these spots, indicating that the spots themselves were 
causing the tender goods. 

I tested the source of these spots back to the mill 
where the goods were woven, and found them to be 
caused by drippings from running bearings. I was 
told that’it was the action of the mineral oil used for 
lubrication which caused the tendering action of these 
spots in the goods. 

After investigating the matter, we secured sam- 
ples of the various kinds of lubricating oils used by 
the mill for their bearings, and applied spots of these 
oils to the goods and ran them through the same pro- 
cess in the finishing plant, and these spots came out 
beautifully in the scouring operation. This indicated 
that there was nothing in the mineral oil itself to 
cause the tender action on the goods. Going further, 
we secured samples of the oil after it had run in the 
bearings for some time, and took sufficient quantities 
to make an accurate chemical analysis. These analyses 
disclosed in this oil certain amounts of tin, antimony, 
lead and iron, which had been taken up by the oil in 
the operation of the bearings under friction. It was 
our belief that the presence of these metals in the 
oil which drips from the bearing onto the cloth, pro- 
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humidity 


UMIDITY is all-important in 
H a rayon plant. It cannot vary 
a single degree or the qual- 
ity of the rayon thread is immediately affected. 


Every cubic foot of air in a du Pont Rayon 
plant is subject to constant surveillance. 
Throughout the plant, marvelously sensitive 
automatic humidity controls record with al- 
most uncanny precision the humidity of every 
room. Control engineers continually watch 
these records. 


But uniform humidity is too important to 
trust entirely to even this seemingly perfect 
system. Every hour of the day and night, 
checkers go from room to room with a super- 
sensitive instrument which, waved in the air, 
records instantly the exact degree of humidity 
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in that vicinity. His report must check abso- 
lutely with the automatic humidity control 
record for that room or an investigation is 
immediately made. 

Perhaps such precautions, such meticulous 
care, seem extreme. But the manufacture of 
rayon yarn is one of our most involved chemi- 
cal processes. At a thousand and one points 
chemical skill and experience make that world 
of difference which constitutes finest quality. 
Who better could be trusted more completely 
to exercise that all-important chemical control 
than an organization world-renowned for its 
chemical achievements? Du Pont Rayon Com- 
pany, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Chemical yarns by THE leading chemical organization 


Member Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 
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duced a catalytic action on the acids in the de-sizing 
operation, causing a concentration of the acids to the 
points where the oil containing these metals had 
-dripped on the cloth. 

To further prove this contention, we placed some 
ordinary tallow in some of the bearings, allowing it 
to run for a sufficient length of time to absorb some 
of these metals, and then applied some of this tallow 
to the cloth, and ran it through to the finishing op- 
eration, and the result was tendered spots at the 
points where this tallow had been applied, proving 
further that it was the metal content of the drippings 
and not the mineral oil itself, which had caused the 
tendering of the goods originally complained of in the 
sample which was initially submitted to us. 

I shall be very much interested to see further dis- 
cussions, pro and con, on this subject by your readers. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4097. 


Marking Roving Without Injuring Quality. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I read with much interest Mr. Albert Grimshaw’s 
article in the December issue of COTTON, regarding 
the removal of chalk marks from yarn and roving. 
This article is one of vital interest to the manufactur- 
ers of yarn for the knitting trade and the mills which 
weave their own yarn. 

We had considerable trouble with chalk marks 
showing up in the cloth. We cautioned all the second 
hands to see that only a very small mark was put on 
each bobbin. This would answer our purposes for a 
few days, but the second hands would soon relax and 
we would have the same thing to go over with again. 
We finally worked out a system that has proved very 
satisfactory to us, and I am passing it along to you, 
in the hope that it will be of some help to some other 
readers of COTTON who are having this same trouble. 


We run, on the average, three different hanks of 
speeder roving, 3.60, 4.40 and 2.00. The 2.00-hank 
roving is run on a bobbin with a red top and each 
frame hand is required to mark each of their bobbins 
at the top with their mark. The 3.60-hank roving is 
run on a bobbin that is painted yellow at the top and 
the frame hands are required to mark their roving in 
the same manner. The 4.40-hank roving is run on a 
bobbin with a green top and marked the same way as 
the other rovings. 

The advantage of using a different colored bobbin 
for each hank is that the hank can be determined at 
a glance and it removes any possibility of the roving 
becoming mixed in the spinning room by the men who 
lay up the roving. If more work is placed on one hank 
roving and it is necessary to repaint a few of the bob- 
bins, this can be easily done by dipping them in a 
pan with only enough paint in it to cover the desired 
amount of the bobbin. 

At first we were using a large crayon to mark the 
roving, but no matter how much we cautioned the 
roving marker not to make a large mark, some of the 
bobbins would have a big chalk mark on them. The 
chalk would become blunt before she reached the end 
of the frame. We have found that we can use a small 


-crayon, about the same size as are used in the school 
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Cotton Warps and Fabrics 


| fe obtain satisfactory sizing on 
warps it is necessary that the va- 
rious ingredients be thoroughly incor- 
porated in a solution that they may 
be of the proper consistency and vis- 
cosity to be distributed uniformly 
throughout the entire length of the 
warp. In the preparation of the size, 
temperature plays an important part. 
After the size is boiled-up and thor- 
oughly dissolved, by keeping the mixed 
size at about 180 deg. F. a con- 
stancy of product can be insured. 


A Sylphon No. 934 Temperature 
Regulator on size box of slasher 
will automatically maintain the 
temperature best adapted for dif- 
ferent qualities of dressings and 
yarn. 


Sylphon Temperature Regulators 


Sylphon Temperature Regulators 
containing as their motor element 
the original and only genuine 
Sylphon Bellows, are in general 
use in many and various textile 
processes. We will be glad to send 
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Write for Bulletin C T-110 
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Representatives in all Principal Cities in U. S. A. 
European Representatives, Crosby Valve & Eng. Company Ltd., 41-2 
Foley St., London, W 1, England. 


Canadian Representatives, Darling Bros., Ltd., 140 Prince St., 
Montreal, Que., Canada. 
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BOBBINS & SHUTTLES fr the tetpe* 


W. B. Pat. STEEL LINERS, 
for Hard Twisted Yarns. 


CARDROOM TUBES, 

RING BOBBINS, 

WINDING BOBBINS, 
PIRNS, &c., 
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W. B. Pat. ‘‘GRIP’’ SHIELD. 
Absolutely secure. 





WILSON BROS. BOBBIN CO. LTD: 


& at TOOMORDEN GARSTON., 
asin LIVERPOOL. 
Agents LEIGH & BUTLER, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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We require the roving to be marked with a dot at 
the top of the taper. By having the bobbin marked at 
the top of the taper we are able to trace all singlings 
and doublings back to the hand that made them re- 
gardless of how much of the roving has been run off. 
We caution the roving marker to mark all frames be- 
fore they are one-fourth full. 

The few suggestions that I have offered here are 
meant to help anyone who has been having the same 
trouble that we have been having. Mr. Grimshaw’s 
article is something that is worth while, but I believe 
that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
The best way to keep chalk marks out of the finished 
yarn and cloth is to have only a dot put on the bob- 
bins and not a long broad streak. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4146. 


Determining Pressure on Top Rolls. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In looking over methods by which the total pres- 
sure on top rolls could be determined, I found one or 
two published in COTTON, which according to certain 
principles of mechanics, are erroneous. To bring the 
above solutions back to mind and to further illustrate 
my point, I will use the same sketch used by “H. D. M. 
(S. C.)” in his method for solving weighting prob- 
lems. (See Fig. 1). 

The solution given for this problem indicates that 
2.5 X 4.125 
-——_——_—_———_ — 16.5 pounds, is the correct weight upon 


.625 
the top rolls, but this is incorrect because the fulcrum 


point is at A instead of at B. Any doubt as to the lo- 
cation of the fulcrum point will be eliminated, if a 
careful examination of this point be made. Upon ex- 
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Save money 111 
increase efficiency with 
Frigidaire 
Water Coolers 


Model 20-D... 


A complete unit for 
cooling city water. 
Supplies 20 to 30 
office people, 12 to 
18 factory workers. 
Bubbler or glass 
filler. Gray Duco 
Sinish, white porce- 
lain top. Model21-D, 
without compressor, 
or multiple instal- 
lations. 





RIGIDAIRE Water Coolers, used in hundreds 
| mills and industrial plants, save yearly enor- 
mous sums in time, labor and money. They operate 
automatically. They require no servicing. They 
end the expense of ice and the waste of water. 

And they increase the efficiency of every worker. 
For even in super-heated rooms, the water drawn 
from a Frigidaire cooler is neither too cold nor 
too warm. It’s just right . . . always properly 
cooled... 24 hoursa day. Frigidaire’s extra cool- 
ing power does it. 

Investigate Frigidaire Water Coolers, for city 
or bottled water. Back of them are General 
Motors vast resources and years of experience. 
Prices are low... G.M.A.C. terms are liberal. 
You can pay for Frigidaire coolers out of their 
savings rather than out of your capital. Write for 
the facts today. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
DAYTON, OHIO 


FRIGIDAIRE 


PRODUCTS GENERAL MOTORS 
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Dyers of direct 
colors on cotton 
and rayon will 
welcome the very 
fast-to-light* 
group called 


Wf 
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These dyestuffs cover the entire 









range of shades, and possess 
brightness and _level-dyeing 
properties, besides their fore- 
most characteristic of excellent 


fastness to light. 


*Fastness Range, 5 to 7 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


Sole Distributors in the U. S. A. 
of the dyestuffs manufactured by 


I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
Frankfurt a. M., Hoechst a. M., Leverkusen a. Rh., Ludwigshafen a. Rh. 


and by 
GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
Albany, N. Y. and Grasselli, N. J. 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
159 High Street 111 Arch Street 305 W. Randolph Se. 
f PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
f 40 Fountain Street 220 W. Ist Street 38 Natoma Street 
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amination the observer will notice that point B has a 
slight change in position at times, and this would indi- 
cate that the fulcrum point is at A. It can be seen 
from this solution that the distance A — B is taken as 
a moment arm, but in the correct solution it would be 
more than %-inch. 

A rule in elementary mechanics states that a mo- 
ment arm of a force must always be measured along 
a direction perpendicular to the force, and under this 
condition the solution would be as follows (see Fig. 
Ze 

From the figures given it will be seen that point 
A is taken as the fulcrum point, and A—B is the per- 
pendicular distance to the line of force B—X from the 
fulcrum point A. To analyze the subject in question 
let us consider the drawing in Fig. 3. 





FIG. 3 


For simplicity let us consider the same data as 
2.5 x 4.125 


used in Fig. 1. The solution, = 16.5 


.625 

pounds is not the weight pulling down on the stirrup, 
but is in reality the pressure acting upon the fulcrum 
A. Now if the two forces namely, the downward 
thrust of the fulcrum necessary to counteract the 
force of 16.5 pounds, and the downward pull of 2 1-2 
pound weight be added, we then have the total weight 
of 19 pounds acting upon the stirrup, providing how- 
ever the stirrup is in the position B B’. 


This is not the correct solution because the import- 
ant factor of angularity has not been taken into con- 
sideration. As the correct solution may be seen by 
referring to Fig. 2, more need not be added. 

H. H. (MAss.) 


Industrial Changes Yarn Classification. 

Effective in February, Industrial Rayon Corporation, 
West 9Sth Street & Walford Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, have 
changed the classification of grades of Industrial Premier 
Rayon as follows: A grade skeins will hereafter be known 
as first quality, and the former B and C skeins will be com- 
bined to form a new grade known as second quality. The 
econed product formerly designated as A grade, will hereaf- 
ter be known as first quality, and the former Non-Standard 
cones as second quality. 


Armstrong Cork Company Moves Offices. 

The Armstrong Cork Company has announced the con- 
solidation of the offices of all of its divisions at Lancaster, 
Pa., effective April 1st. This involves the removal from 
Pittsburgh of the general office of the company and all exe- 
cutive offices of the Armstrong Cork Company, Cork Divis- 
ion, and of the Armstrong Cork and Insulation Company, 
with the exception of the purchasing department, which will 
remain in Pittsburgh. 
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F what does real economy consist? Not 

the cheapness of an article, but how 
much that article will save you—how much 
the use of it will add to your bank account. 
The cost of a check strap is small, but the 
savings effected by Bondaron Check Straps 
over a period of several years, mean real 
economy. 
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We Leather with the Hair on 
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Check Straps 


in actual use have lasted several times longer 
than ordinary straps—they have proved to be 
the highest quality, longest wearing and most 
economical straps ever put on a loom. 


The secret of their long life and superior serv- 
ice is the use of specially selected Heavy Swiss 
Hides tanned by a valuable well-guarded process 
which produces leather of amazing strength. 


Bondaron Check Straps are guaranteed to give 
you more satisfaction and true economy. Gen- 
uine Bondaron Leather has the hair left on. 
Insist on their use. 
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Manufactured exclusively by 


CHARLES 








COMPANY 


Leather Curriers, Importers and Manufacturers 
oj Leather Belting and Textile Leathers 


617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOOTHS 84 and 85. 
25th Annual 
KNITTING ARTS 
EXPOSITION 


Commercial Museum 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Assured Production is “not in the wood” 
when extractor bearings are not dependable 


The thorough reliability of the Tolhurst Side Motor Driven Extractor is, in a 
great measure, due to the fact that the bearings are maintained in positive 
alignment through assembly in one grease-packed housing. The large capac- 
ity basket, the simple, convenient design, the Center Slung construction, and 
the arrangement of friction clutch and drive, all contribute to the larger poten- 
tial yield of the Tolhurst. But it is through this positive alignment of bearings 

° in a single grease-packed housing that freedom from shutdowns and low main- 
tenance are largely achieved. 


No matter what branch of the textile industry, (cotton, silk, wool or rayon), 
no matter what step in production, (stock, yarn, piece, dyeing or finishing), 
if definite volume is the need, the Tolhurst Center Slung is the answer. Its 
glass-smooth basket will not pick or mar the most delicate fabric, and there 
is no way in which oil or rust can become a source of difficulty. 


Tolhurst Extractors are made in sizes and types 
to fit every textile need, from the wringing of 
small samples to the loading of silk or extract- 
ing of a papermaker’s felt. Write for catalog. 


Southern Representative: 


Fred H. White, 
Independence Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


San Francisco Representative: 


B. M. Pilhashy, 
Merchants Exchange Bldg., 
San Francisco. Calif. 





Canadian Representative: 









W. J. Westaway, New York Office, 183 Madison Ave. 
a a wanes a Chicago Office, 8 So. Dearborn St. 
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Methods of Splitting Cloth on Loom. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Responding to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4102,” who de- 
sires suggestions for splitting 36-inch goods 20 inches 
from one selvage, for a special customer’s require- 
ments, my experience in handling this kind of work 
is to skip several dents at the proper place in the 
reed, where the fabric has to be split, leaving a space 
3/16-inch wide and fastening a knife to the breast 
beam and splitting the fabric from underneath. I be- 
lieve this could be done more economically in this way, 
unless the cloth room is equipped with a special ma- 
chine for splitting. 

The accompanying sketch will show how the knife 
is made and applied. The knife holder should be made 


| TOP VIEW 
| J END VIEW 








of 3/16th-inch flat iron, one inch wide. Two slots 
about two inches long should be cut in the breast beam 
to allow for adjustment of the knife holder. Explana- 
tion of the letters in the sketch is as follows: A, 
sand roll; B, cloth; D, knife holder; C, knife; E, 
bolts; F’, breast beam; and G, slots for bolts. 

T. G. (TENN.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 

There are several ways by which cloth may be 
split, as brought up by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4102” in a 
recent issue. He said an order for 36-inch goods calls 
for it to be split 16 inches from one selvage, and he 
wanted to know whether it would be better to do this 
with a knife on the breast beam or to do the split- 
ting in the cloth room. 

If this man has Draper looms with the high roll 
take up, and the loom is not too old, let him tighten 
up all loom frame bolts, all lay and sword bolts; in 
fact, every bolt that would in any way cause the loom 
to become rigid when running. Then take the cloth 
roller iron, when empty in position in the loom, and 
wind the roll up to the perforated roll, making certain 
that the cloth roll strikes the perforated roll on both 
ends with equal pressure. When this is done, wet the 
cloth roll just a little, but not enough to rust the cloth, 
and wind the cloth around the roll as tight as it will 
go. Start the loom, and if everything is done cor- 
rectly, when the cut is woven it would be wound evenly 
at the ends. 

Take the cut off, leaving the iron roll in, with a 
good sharp knife, with a 10 or 12 inch blade, cut down 
to three or four wraps on the iron roll all around. 
Then pull the roll out and cut through. 

Care should be taken not to have too much power 
on the loom, as it will jar the loom and cause the cloth 
to wind unevenly. 
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Measure production by the pick, 
measure the weavers’ pay by the 
pick, and you measure out justice to 


all. 


VEEDER-RoorT Pick Counters act as wage- 
meters—which measure actual earnings on 
the basis of work recorded. 


The separate dials for day and night opera- 
tives save all dispute as to cloth woven and 
wages earned by day and night hands work- 
ing on the same piece. 


As one Georgia mill executive puts it: “I 
would not go back to paying by the yard 
because we get about 10% to 15% more 
production paying by pick counter; every- 
body gets what is coming to them, and we 
have no complaints.” 


Let Veeder-Root end wage disputes in 
YOUR mill. It may be the beginning 
of whole-hearted work by your weav- 
ers. Write for Textile Counter booklet, 
or ask for a trial installation. 


Nootke ' ( - ROO ]NCORPORATED 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
General Southern Representative: 


W. A. Kennedy, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Special Representatives for North and South Carolina: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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me Labor Extension{[Multiple Loom System] . . . . 


KEEPING SKILL WHERE SKILL 
IS NEEDED 


The theory that a skilled man should be kept only on 
work requiring skill—and that any other work requiring 
less skill should be taken off him and passed to a man 
whose less skill, drew less pay, and that the number of 
operations handled by a man should be reduced to as few 
as possible has worked out as follows: 


The skilled man having all 
the less important details taken 
off him accomplished consider- 
ably more skilled work, and as 
he had only a few things to 
do, became highly skilled at 
these, and again increased his 
production because of his fa- 
miliarity with the work, he in- 
creased the perfection with 
which it was done, causing less 
wastage or seconds. 


Spinning and weaving mills 
find there are important sav- 
ings to be made through this 


“system. Mr. J. M. Barnes of 


the Barnes Textile Service, at 
a meeting of the New Bedford 
Council said: 


“By taking away from the 
expert operative those du- 
ties, it can readily be seen 
that she can do only the 
skilled work on more ma- 
chines at higher wages and 
all the other duties can be 
performed by others with 
pay in proportion to the 
requisite skill, This is 


nothing more or less than 
putting into effect the meth- 
ods which are proving suc- 
cessful in other industries.” 


What Mr. Barnes says of the 
weaver and his looms is also 
applicable to the spinner and 
his spinning frames. A study 
conducted by ourselves indi- 
cates that 15 per cent of spin- 
ners’ time was chargeable to 
bobbin cleaning. 


For many years Termaco 
Roving Bobbin Cleaners and 
Utsman Feeler Bobbin Clean- 
ers have helped mills remove 
the costly unskilled labor bur- 
den from the shoulders of 
weaver and spinner. They have 
also helped to fix responsibility 
for waste and have prolonged 
the life of bobbins. 


Upon your request, complete 
information on this system and 
how it is affected by our ma- 
chines will be furnished you 
promptly. 


N. ¥. and N. E. Representatives: The General Supply Co., 









Danielson, Conn. 


Manufacturers of Termaco, Utsman, Type K, Ete., Machines. 


TERRELL 
MACHINE 
COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED ) 


~|) CHARLOTTE 
NORTH CAROLINA Py 
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If a man does not have the high roll take up, and 
the cloth goes from the reed to the roll over a breast 
beam, he can get some steel blades made about two 
inches long, with one end about a half inch wide, ta- 
pering off about to about %-inch wide on the other 
end. Place the back of the blade in a thin block of 
hard wood and tack to the breast beam at the point 
where it is desired to cut the cloth, with the narrow 
end of the blade pointing to the loom reed. The reed 
should not be allowed to move from one side of the 
lay to the other. This will give a nice even cut. 

Most all high roll take-ups have an iron roll at the 
back of the perforated roll. This is to give more sur- 
face for the cloth running on the perforated roll, so 
the cloth will not slip. The lay, when it is forward, 
comes very close to this roll. A piece of iron in the 
shape of a blunt cole chisel, with a screw hole on each 
side of it can be made, and this screwed to the front 
of the lay in the position wanted, and when the lay is 
full forward, the chisel can strike the iron roll, and as 
the cloth passes over this roll, it will be cut by the 
motion of the lay, and it will leave the filling mashed 
together so the warp will not ravel at the cut edge. 
This is the best way of the three by which the cloth 
can be cut. The work can also be done in the cloth 
room, but it will be more expensive. 

P. T. S. (MAINE). 


Preventing Long Chain Warps Rolling and 
Locking at Beamer. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In reply to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4056” concerning 
long chain warps rolling or locking and giving trou- 
ble at the beamer, will say that I quite agree with “H. 
T. (GA.)” in his reply, appearing on page 173-R of 
the December number, in which he says that warp- 
ing may have something to do with his troubles. But 
as all warps are made on the cross baller or the ball 
warper, that is, for dyeing and bleaching (I am ig- 
noring beam dyeing and bleaching) and the majority 
are satisfactory, I think that “CoNTRIBUTOR No. 4056” 
would be well advised to watch his employees in the 
dyehouse and note their methods of working the 
warps. 

I have noticed in some dyehouses a tendency to run 
the warps through the machines “haphazard”. Even 
if a loose end or a piece of waste gathers up a few 
ends, this is allowed to go through the rollers, and 
when yarn is in a wet condition it is likely to stretch 
and mat. When this arrives at the beaming depart- 
ment, then the trouble begins. My idea is, that there 
are too many ends in each warp, or else, the dyehouse 
people are running too many warps through the ma- 
chine in one chain, or what is termed doubling up to 
save time. This causes the warps to roll and split in 
going through the squeeze rollers; also, if the warps 
are doubled, then the warp has run off each shell at 
a different tension. 

There is another suggestion I would make, and 
that is, to run all the warps from the driers into a 
collapsible truck, so that the warp is plaited and tied 
up, and not run back onto a shell. From my experi- 
ence, this plaiting enables a beamer to run quicker, 
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You. Skillful Carders! 
Here’s a real i. 





NON- FLUID OIL 


MOOERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


makes comb boxes run more steadily—lasts 6 to 8 
weeks each filling— 
won’t work out and get on ecard clothing— 
keeps bearings aligned because it reduces bearing 
wear and tear— 
won't squeeze out under pressure of heavy cylinder 
bearings— 
and it lasts so much longer per application, than 
liquid oil, that it costs less per month—less per year. 
Make your own test—write for testing sample 
and bulletin, ‘‘Lubrication of Textile Machinery.’’ 
Southern Agent: Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


{{ NEW YORK 6 NEW JERSEY SEY LUBRICANT CD 
i MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. } 


Warehouses: 
PROV! DENCE,RI. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Hl CHICAGO, ILL. 
i ST.LOUIS,MO. 
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EUBOEOLITH 


INDUSTRIAL 
FLOORING 


The fireproof, jointless, 
compressed Wood Floor is 
the most satisfactory floor- 
ing for Textile Mills of any 
kind. 

Euboeolith is sanitary, heat 
insulating, sound deaden- 
ing. 

Over 60,000,000 square feet 
laid in Textile Mills only. 
Standard flooring in Euro- 
pean Textile Mills. 

Write to 


Euboeolith Industrial Flooring 
~ P, O. Box 1072, Lancaster, Pa. 
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PAINTS + 


DU-LITE 


COTTON 








an improved mill-white 


made by the makers of DUCO 


LMOST any white paint is white while 

it is new. A durable whiteness— 
whiteness thatwears—thisisthequality that 
du Pont chemists have built into Du-Lite. 


Manufactured under the special system 
of ‘* Thermostatic Control’’, Du-Lite stays 
white longer than other mill whites. 

Du-Lite is applied quickly and econom- 
ically with either spray gun or brush. Un- 
like other mill whites, it brushes on readily. 
Countless tests have proved its remarkable 
opacity and durability. This interior in- 
dustrial finish has cut down the painting 


costs of hundreds of textile mills in both 
North and South. 
Send for free trial gallon 
In order that you may make a test of 
du Pont Du-Lite yourself, we will send with- 
out charge Cin U. S. only) a trial gallon on 
receipt of the coupon below. 

‘e believe that, like many others, you 
will find that Du-Lite is the modern finish 
you have been looking for and is more 
economical. 


Please mail the coupon or write on your 
business letterhead. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Desk c-4 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in making a practical test of the new Du-Lite. 
Please send me, free and without obligation on my part, a gallon sample. 
(This offer is good in U. S. only). 


© : ; ig 
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and there is less likelihood of the warp rolling or 
locking in front of the comb. Or again, if he makes 
all of his warps in his own mill, I would suggest that 
he look over the left and right-hand screw of the 
traverse motion on the baller to see if this is not the 
cause. Sometimes the warp looks “raggy” at the 
edges through slipping, and worn parts will cause this. 
Making too many ends per warp will also cause roll- 
ing, and this again must be regulated according to 
the counts. 

I would also suggest that he see that his cross-balls 
are not made too long, as some dyehouse foremen then 
double these by running through a machine with the 
same effect on tension as previously stated. 

Sometimes it is necessary to split warps after dry- 
ing, and this is one cause of rolling, if the warps are 
wet when split, and more so if they are made of plied 
yarns, 

Only by careful checking up of these various op- 
erations can this contributor hope to correct the faults 
which he has enumerated, and I should like to hear 
again as to what progress he has made. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4078. 


Stopping Split Laps on Combers. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

As I have myself received helpful hints from Cor- 
TON, I would be obliged if you consider the following 
efforts on my part worthy of inserting in COTTON to 
help “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4049”, who submitted a re- 
quest for information to prevent split laps on Whitin 
combers. 

Sliver Waste in Mixings. Too much soft sliver 
waste in mixing causes a tendency to give trouble at 
combers; 6 per cent of waste in mixings should not 
have been exceeded. 

Racks. These should be tested for being level. My 
method of testing is to use two speeder frame spindles 
and place them over the shell rollers, one at each end 
and lower the racks with the lap spindle in position 
(but without the wooden block in) and adjust the 
racks so that the lap spindle rest on the spindles equal- 
ly at each side of the shell roller. See that the wooden 
plugs of break leather are not worn through and 
catching on the pulley. See that the brake pulley is 
fast on the shaft; also the pulley wheel for lowering 
and lifting rack is fast on its shaft. See that the lap 
spindle nut is quite free in its socket in the rack. Some 
times a new nut is put on which is a bit tight for the 
socket on the rack, but it is forced on, and catches on 
the sides of the socket and retards the speed of the 
wooden block, especially after it is over one-fourth full 
and the speed becomes less. 

New Lap Spindles. When these are fitted, I al- 
ways have washers to slip on the spindle to go right up 
to the wheel handle end, starting with 14-inch or so 
thick, so that the worker does not require to put the 
screw of the spindle so far through to grip the wooden 
block, thus saving time as well as screws. As the 
screw wears, the %-inch washer is replaced by one 
3-inch thick, later one 14-inch thick, until it is not 
necessary to use any. The thickness of the washer de- 
pends on the length of the screw. I just give sufficient 
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| ATLANTA SHEET METAL WORKS 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Sheet Metal Products 
for {Industrial Plants 


OU Ee 


ATLANTA STOCK 
Com, 


STEEL SHEETS 


Blue Annealed 
Black and Galvanized 
No. 10 Ga. to No. 28 Ga. 


BRASS SHEETS 
No. 10 Ga. to No. 32 Ga. 


COPPER SHEETS 
10 oz. to 48 oz. 


ZINC SHEETS 


No. 9 and No. I 1 Ga. 
36” x 84”. Also 20” rolls. 


ALUMINUM SHEETS 
No. 16 Ga. to No. 28 Ga. 





= susnenen 





Galvanized and 


Tin Roofing 


Above in standard stock sizes 
or cut and formed to order 
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Prompt Deliveries 
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HIGH SPEED WARPING 4° Sire EFFECTIVE 


High-speed ‘warping came because of sharp competition, i ; 
and with it came the urgent need for a beam especially Vole the construction 

designed to stand the stresses. Just as you can speed up 0 this Vi} 

any old rattle-trap warper, so you can use any old sec- 


tion beams—until they fall apart with the rough going Made of bone-dry, A. No. 


and you lose a warp. Which won't be long. m mitein a Pine. 
as 8 interlocking staves 
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Washburn tackled the problem from YOUR side of the picture. supported on strut-brace 
This organization recognized that THE beam should stand the hubs. Patented clutch and 
strains of sudden stop motion, be of light weight but remark- nut locking devices pro- 
ably strong, have heads that would stay locked and yet with duce coincidental locking 


of all parts by merely 
assembling the beam; a 
unique and positive safe- 
guard. 


removable shafts, be absolutely concentric and always in balance 
and, for those who use both standard 
and high speeds, a beam that suits both 
well. Here is the answer—and it costs 
less. Write for prices. 
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Striking Advantages of 
Our Textile Cost Methods— 


—Absolute dependability for selling purposes in any 
market. 

—Simplicity, which makes it unnecessary to increase 
your office staff to handle the cost system. 

—wWe do not experiment in costs at your expense. 

—More than 20% of All Cottgn Textile Spindles in 
the United States are Operated by Clients Using 

: Our Cost Methods. 


RALPH E. LOPER & CO. 


: : INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
5 : Specialists in Textile Cost Methods Over 16 Years 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


All 
You’ll Ever Need 
In Textile Brushes! 


HAT more could be said of a line of 

Textile Brushes? Gastonia Brushes 
are manufactured for enduring service and 
the thorough cleaning and dusting of ma- 
chinery. The bristles are rigid enough to 
penetrate crevices and remove dirt and 
dust that escape brushes of inferior de- 
sign. Their use means cleaner machinery. 

We also repair and refill card and 

comber rolls. Our service is most eco- 
nomical in the long run. 

Write us for information. 


GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


MM 
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MICHAEL & BIVENS, INC. 


Electrical Engineers and 
Contractors 
Textile and Municipal Plants 
Expert Motor and Transformer 
Rewinding 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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- PATENTS 


: PAUL B. EATON 
: Registered Patent Attorney, 218 Johnston Building 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


: A former member of the Examining Corps 
E United States Patent Office 


Also: 314 McLACHLEN BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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screw to have a full nut. 

Wooden Blocks. See that they are not too big for 
the lap spindle, and if too tight between the rack 
plates, cut three or four pieces of leather belt laces 
about l-inch in length and tuck them on the blocks 
where they catch on the plates. 

The rack should not be weighted too much. 

Size of Blocks. Do not over-run the blocks as when 
they get over the lap plates they become soft. 

The foregoing points also apply to the sliver lap 
machines, as if the lap is bad there, it does not help 
at the later processes. 

Sliver Lap Drafts. About 1.8 is a good total draft. 
It is important to watch the draft between the calen- 
dar rollers and the front drawing roller. I find about 
.96 to .98 gives best results. 

Top Drawing Leather Rollers. Always see that 
the leather rollers on the lap machines are in perfect 
condition. On the ribbon lap machines where there is 
no mechanical weight relieving motion for the top 
leather rollers fitted also for the comber drawbox roll- 
ers, an easy method of relieving the weight off those 
rollers at week-ends or holiday stoppages is to use 
pieces of wood say *¢-inch square, and about 10 inch- 
es long, tapered at the point so as to enter between 
the leather rollers, and both steel rollers. The work- 
er at the stopping time puts one in at each end of the 
roller between the top and bottom rollers and thus 
lifts it off of the roller, and after stoppage pulls them 
out again. 

R. R. (SCOTLAND). 


Heavier Squeeze Rolls for Slashers. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I will try to answer “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4084’, who 
wants to know the proper weight for squeeze rolls on 
the slasher size box. He says his present rolls weigh 
285 pounds. 

I believe these rolls are too light, and at the same 
time I will venture the statement that the weight of 
the rolls does not make a great deal of difference so 
long as they are heavy enough to squeeze the surplus 
siz off the yarn and prevent it from going through to 
the cylinder in flakes. I prefer rolls that weigh 500 
pounds. 

There are numbers of things that enter into the 
making of good warps, which are of vastly more im- 
portance than the weight of the squeeze rolls. Chief 
among them is the jacket that goes on the roll. I 
once got it into my head that the very highest grade 
of slasher cloth that I could buy would give the best 
results in the weave room. After filling the weave 
room full of these warps made with the high grade 
cloth, J discovered that there was a nigger in the 
woodpile, and after hunting and worrying for several 
weeks, I finally traced the trouble to the slasher cloth. 

There are on the market some sizing compounds, 
and then some more; some are good and some are not 
so good. But there is one, somewhere, that will suit 
the mill’s conditions, and the important thing is find- 
ing just what is needed—and, when it is found, stick- 
ing to it. I have done a lot of experimenting with 
sizing compounds and slasher cloths, placing someone 
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Compound Unassembled Showing Details of Construction-Pat. Pend. 


Reduce Lost Motion 
In Roving Frames 


Lost motion means loss in production, It means 
so much energy wasted energy that costs you 
Inoney to produce, 


tion soon develop lost motion and waste in power. 


Gears that create excess fric 


The Stewart Compound Roving Frame Gear is 
manufactured with a view to reducing friction to 
a minimum and transmitting «// the power to the 
miuchine. 


This gear is so constructed that ft 


he driving 
member, the driven sleeve and the control sleeve 
rear rotate in the same direction, with never more 
ie speed of any contacting 
is results not only in 


than 75 rep.m. between tf] 
rears, sleeves or bearings. Tl 
the reduction of friction to a minimum, but the 
load on the cone belt is reduced 30 to 50 per cent 


} shown 


These features ave, under actual test. 
saving of 10 per cent in the power required to drive 
the frame. 

Other interesting features of the Stewart Com 
pound Unit are its longer life and low maintenance 
cost. All gears, studs and sleeves possess three 
times the strength required to pull the load, and all 
gears and studs run in oil. These features, together 
with the reduction of friction and the perfect 
workmanship whieh characterizes their construc- 
tion are a guarantee of low repair expenses and 
longer life. 

So sure are we that the Stewart Compound will 
meet your requirements entirely that we offer to 
install one on any siz or make roving frame. Use 
it six months, at the end of which time, invoice 
will be rendered and you are privileged to pay for 
the unit if satisfactory. or return it to us and the 
obligation will be cancelled. Write us. 


ee 


PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., INC. 


204 SOUTH AVON ST., 


GASTONIA, N. C 


Rarclusive Wanufae turers of the 


STEWART COMPOUND 


for 


ROVING FRAMES 


With Chain Drive 
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means 
Profit -wise / 


“The Superintendents and Boss Weavers 
' of the Prosperous Mills are 
“Wise to the Use of the Proper 
and Best Heddles. Reeds,etc. 
for the Different kinds of 
Materials being Woven. Thats 
the Reason they are such 
Staunch Supporters of the 
Flat Steel Heddles, Reeds. 
Frames. etc. Manufactured 
by the 72a AEE SIA ae 


~— SOUTHERN PLANT - 


621 E.M<gee AVE. 
CREENVILLE, S.C. 
- NEW EVCLAND OFK 


44 FRANKLIN ST, / 
PROVIDENCE, R.1, / 
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Ask Your Yarn Suppliers their opinion of 


ARN manufacturers know from years of experience 

that correct sizing is the most important operation kh | & J y A E R 
in the converting of artificial yarns. They realize that, 
in the overwhelming majority of cases, difficulty with 
yarns ‘is the result of improper sizing rather than any 
fault with the yarn itself. 


It is of particular significance then that practically all 
yarn manufacturers use or recommend the Johnson 
Improved Warp Sizer. If you are now using, or con- 
template using, artificial yarns, it is to your advantage 
to know about this machine. 





CHARLES B. JOHNSON A Vital Improvement— Each uci cylinder is now 


equipped with a specially designed thermometer for registering 
temperature both in centigrade and Fahrenheit. 


Send for descriptive circulars. 


gsJohnson Litt 
“ Watp-SZer 


British Represe e: ’ . , 
TEXTILE ACCESSORIES. LIMITED is ae LOCK InGae ntatives: New England Representative: Southern Representative: 
Mancheste . 42%) ANUS JOSEP f JES .- J 3 
achester, England. Lyons, France New ‘Beditord, "Macs. S- charlotte N.C. 


10 Ramapo Ave., Paterson, N. J. 
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in the weave room on a given number of looms to 
check up on these tests until I found what seemed to 
be the best for our needs. Then when we did arrive 
at that point and stayed there, our troubles were 
over. These tests are a lot of trouble and some ex- 
pense, but they are worth it, if properly carried out. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4090. 


Avoiding Double Picks and Snarled Ends. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I am listing below some of the things which I have 
found to cause double changing on a loom. This is in 
answer to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4127’, who asked re- 
cently how to avoid double picks and snarled ends of 
filling coming in the cloth at the transfer of the quill, 
on automatic looms without feelers. Some of these 
causes are: 

Loom picking late, causing shuttle to be late ar- 
riving at the changing point. Slack or light belt. Top 
holder with too much tension, causing filling to break 
on the change. Small end disc closed up too much, 
putting too much tension on bobbin when changing. 
Lay not properly adjusted under battery, causing bob- 
bin to roll either in back or front of shuttle when 
changing. 

Filling motion out of proper time, causing loom 
to fail to change. Batteries not properly threaded up 
—that is, the thread from the bobbin to the thread 
holder not having the proper slant. Batteries not re- 
volving properly when a bobbin is transferred from 
them to the shuttle. Thread cutters not working prop- 
erly. Weavers not winding the yarn from the butt 
of the bobbin—caused by bearing traverse down— 
before putting in the battery. 

Loose shuttle springs. Shuttle springs not hold- 
ing bobbin in proper alignment in shuttle. Shuttle 
eyes hard to thread. Shuttle eyes becoming unthread- 
ed while running. Bad start-ups in the spinning room. 
Shuttle feelers setting late on filling motion shaft, 
causing latch to rebound and not transfer. Swords 
loose on rocker shaft, also rocker collars and parallels. 
Harness not properly timed or adjusted. Shuttle 
feelers set too early on filling motion shaft. Shuttles 
not properly boxed. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4147. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to the question of “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
4127”, who is having trouble with double picks and 
bunches of filling in his cloth. 

The filling feeler is about the only thing that will 
eliminate this trouble, but as he has no feelers, he 
will have to do the next best thing. I think that from 
my own experience the following advice will help him. 

Get full cooperation from the boss spinner; he can 
help a great deal by producing good filling. The doff- 
ing of filling has a great deal to do with how it runs 
in the looms. Have the battery hands pull all loose 


ends off the bottom of the quills when they place them 
in the loom magazines. 

I would suggest that he run two hair brushes in 
his shuttles, with the added friction on the yarn, it 
will help a great deal in straightening out the last of 
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Economy of 
Efficient Driving Tapes 


Only efficient tapes can create economy 
—tapes that those inherent 


possess 


qualities of strength and long life. Bar- 
ber Spinning and Twisting Tapes are 


the most economical on the market— 

evidenced by the number and character 

of the mills using them exclusively. 
BARBER MANUFACTURING CO. 

Charlotte, Mc € 
World leaders in the production of spin 
ning and twisting tapes for all kinda o 
cotton machinery. 





An Ideal Winder 


for Rayon 


also Silk and Fine Mercerized Yarns 


Steel frame construction and patented rigid traverse motion. 
Write for circular No. 10 
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machines. 


warpers and other special textile 


: Also 


THE SIPP MACHINE COMPANY 


PATERSON, N. J. 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Great Britain and Europe, 


Textile Accessories, Ltd., 
Manchester, England 


South 


Gibbons G. Slaughter, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Productimeter Pick Counter applied to 
Stafford Loom in a large cotton mill. 





Productimeter Double Deck Loom 
Pick Counter on a well known loom, 
showing cam shaft drive with con- 
necting rod as desired for efficient 
Operation. 






Productimeter Double 
Deck Loom Pick 
Counter. 


This Book describes completely the 
Pick Method of Weaver Wage Pay- 
ment. It contains complete tables 
and forms for applying the Pick 
Method to your mill, Write for a copy. 
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The Pick 
Method Sets 
New Peaks of 
Production 




























by providing - 
Incentive to Weavers _ _ 
HE Pick Method of wage payment with Productimeter 


Pick Counters provides a decided incentive to weav- 

ers to increase individual production. The counters 
show an immediate, visual record of production and, in- 
directly, money earned; the weaver is naturally stirred to 
excel his own and other records. You benefit by increased 
production all along the line. The Pick Method by tally- 
ing exactly individual loom production, makes it easy to 
check up on lagging looms or decreasing production on any 
loom and correct the cause, whatever it may be. Besides 
these important advantages the Pick Method ends all guess- 
ing and estimating in calculating wage payments; readings 
from Pick Counters are the mechanically accurate basis 
upon which such payments can be quickly determined. 


Decide today to investigate the Pick Method for your own 
mill, communicate with our representatives or write us direct. 


DURANT MFG. COMPANY 
668 Buffum Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


Southern Representative: GEO. P. DAVIS 
Builders Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


New England: DURANT MBG. CO., Leo. A. Nourie, Mgr. 
36 Garnet St., Providence, R. I. 


Productimeters 
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the filling as it leaves the bottom of the quill. 

Double picks are caused by two or more bobbins 
being transferred at the same time. See that the 
shuttle boxes at the battery end of the loom are in 
good shape. Make use of the check straps; do not 
check the shuttle with a tight shuttle box. Keep the 
shuttle springs tight with the bobbin in the center of 
the shuttle. Run the looms with as little power as 
possible, and do not have a harsh pick. 

P. T. S. (MAINE). 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Referring to the question about preventing double 
picks and snarled ends of filling coming in the cloth 
at the transfer of the quill, without feelers. 

I have talked to several old weavers and loom fix- 
ers about this question, and in every instance the an- 
swer has been to the effect that it is entirely impossi- 
ble to prevent double picks, as well as snarled ends of 
filling coming in the cloth at the transfer of the quill, 
without feelers. If the filling happens to run out just 
as the shuttle starts to travel back towards the bat- 
tery side of the loom, there is no way to prevent a 
double pick on the next pick. 

It is, of course, possible to have the loom stop each 
time a new quill is thrown in, but I take it that ‘““Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 4127” would not be interested in this 
method since it would cut down production and add 
to the weaving expense. 

T. T. (TENN.) 


Some Thoughts on Cooperation. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Cooperation is the balance wheel that makes any 
and all kinds of undertakings function smoothly. The 
first thing to be installed in a business of any kind 
should be a first-class system of cooperation, seeing to 
it that it stays installed. Upon it depends the suc- 
cess of business, and without it business would fail. 

Cooperation is not an experiment. It has been 
tried, and proven to be the key which has unlocked the 
door to all successful undertakings, and it is a thing 
which it is impossible to use to excess; like the Bible, 
in a way. It has never been used enough. If one is 
not using cooperation he is abusing it, and why abuse 
the best thing that God has bestowed with which to 
fight life’s battles, a thing which can be applied to 
anything, anywhere and at any time? Think it over. 
Nothing more useful will ever be found, and nothing 
as cheap as cooperation. There is nothing which will 
be so helpful in speeding up the wheels of industry, 
but will slow them up just as quickly if not put into 
practice. Success in the business world can only be 
obtained by cooperation. Cooperation and positive 
kindness is the tonic needed to tone up any kind of 
business. Positive kindness, cooperation and a little 
capital makes a wonderful blend in helping the poorest 
business to thrive, meaning to the business what milk 
means to babies; what a balance wheel means to a 
watch; what every beat of the human heart means to 
man, In other words, the pulse of the business, and 
as long as that pulse beats, there is hope, but when it 
ceases beating, the business is dead. Think it over. 
J. T. D. (Miss.) 
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DRYING 


Stock - Yarn - Piece Goods 


DRYER—an improved 
of cotton stock, 
Automatic 


“HURRICANE” MASTER STOCK 
machine for drying large quantities 
quickly with a minimum of heat and power. 
feeds. Conveying aprons any width. 


YARN DRYERS—tThe advantages of “HURRICANE” Yarn 
Dryers are well expressed in the following statement of 
one of the country’s leading dyers and finishers: 

“We feel that in labor and steam we eill 

save the price of this machine in a@ year, 

besides being able to deliver yarn of 
superior softness and superior feel.” 


LOOP DRYERS—are highly efficient for towelling, under- 
wear, etc. 


CONDITIONING MACHINES—can be operated in con- 
junction with the Dryer or as separate units. Equipped 
with Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control. 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New England Office: 53 State Street, Boston, Mass 
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Have You Noticed the 
SOLID LOOPS 
in “GARLAND” 


Loom Harnesses? 


The loops of our loom harnesses are 
filled with varnish, every one, and are 
as solid as the best varnish can make 
This 
working loose and breaking the warp 
threads which 


and more of it. 


them. prevents the eyes from 


mean better weaving 
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Arc sree: BALING PRESSES 


CON ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LARGEST LINE BUILT IV USA- 
ECONOMY BALER CO., Derr. C, ANN ARBOR.MICH.,U.S.A. 


J. E. Sirrine & Oo., engineers: 
Fiske-Carter Constr. Co. (Green- 
ville), contractors. 


---in another big Fiske-Carter 
textile job in Georgia 


Here’s another’ Fiske- warehouse 100 ft. wide and 
Carter job—another mod- 250 ft. long! 


ern, reinforced slag con- Concrete for permanence! 

crete job—Brighton Mills Blast Furnace Slag for better 

at Shannon, Ga. F concrete! More economical, 

too ... for concrete slag, while 

This modern plant, built stronger, is much lighter. Less 

in 1927, embraces three weight! less freight! a real 

principal units. A spin- saving! 

ning mill 135 ft. wide and 
350 ft. long! A weave shed 


ee BIRMINGHAM SLAG CO. 


diag Headguarters for the South 
ATLANTA BIRMINGHAM JACKSONVILLE 
THOMASVILLE MONTGOMERY OCALA FLA 
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AN ORGANIZATION 
ESPECIALLY EQUIPPED TO HANDLE 


TEXTILE xcinecrinc PROBLEMS {inos 
ENGINEERING KINDS 

Our Textile Accountants have devised simplified methods of 
furnishing accurate cost information to mills of all sizes and types 


The Bradley Stencil Ma- 
chine makes stencils in 

Bradley cost of 1-10c each, Writs 
cost of 1-10c each. Tite 

" manufactur - 

t ae for catalogue and price ; ers and ship- 


Machine 
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cornering 
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Our Engineers have effected economies in numerous mili op 
erations through improvements in mechanical features, plant lay- 
out, production flow, working conditions, and other technical details. 


We offer a complete accounting and engineering service to the 
extile industry 


ARTHUR F. MORTON & CO. 


ACCOUNTANTS AND ENGINEERS 
Specialists in TEXTILES in all branches. 
Atlanta New York Trenton 
z Birmingham Philadelphia Allentown 
= Charlotte Chicago Washington 
j Correspondents in principal cities. 


Pe a rr tT) 
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Oil Paper, Stencil] Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 


Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


09 Beckman: Street NEW YORK | 
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Figuring Average Weave Room 
Production. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I will explain in this letter our method for figuring 
the average production or efficiency of a weave room 
running on several different styles of cloth, and with 
a variable number of looms on each style. This is in 
response to a question which appeared in your dis- 
cussion department. 

The accompanying form is one we have used and 
which we find gives satisfactory results. It will be 
noticed from this form that the average efficiency has 
no relation to the column headed “efficiency”. This 
last column refers only to the efficiency of the number 
of looms which are running on the style listed on that 
horizontal line, and it should always be borne in mind 
that an average of averages means nothing in figur- 
ing productions. The only correct way to figure the 
average production of a weave room is to take a total 








100% 

Style Looms Yards Production “Efficiency” 
Number Run _ Produced Yards Per Cent 
1 24 6,034 5,486 110 
2 116 19,550 21,250 92 
3 48 9,589 9,785 98 
4 254 62,570 66,564 94 
5 158 44,859 48,236 93 

TOPELS <2... 142,602 151,321 
Average Efficiency = 142,602 ~— 151,321 — 94.23 
per cent. 





of the number of yards or cuts produced on the total 
number of looms and divide by the number of yards 
or cuts which would be produced if the looms were 
running continuously. 

Referring to the accompanying form, it will be 
noticed that the total of 600 looms, which were run for 
the week in question, produced a total of 142,602 
yards. If all of these looms had been running con- 
tinuously for the week, a total of 151,321 yards would 
have been produced in the entire room. Therefore, di- 
viding 142,602 by 151,321, we get .9423 or an average 
efficiency of 94.23 per cent. 

If an attempt were made to get this average effi- 
ciency by adding up the efficiency of each style as giv- 
en in percentage and dividing by the number of styles 
running, the result in this case would be 97.4 per cent, 
which is, of course, incorrect. The only information 
which can be derived from the “Efficiency” column is 
in keeping track of the running qualities of the dif- 
ferent styles. 

In figuring the efficiency of any one style, it is al- 
ways well to take an average of several weeks. Re- 
ferring to Style No. 1 on the form, we observe that 
on 24 looms an efficiency of 110 per cent was obtained, 
which is of course impossible. If the records of this 
style are looked up for the previous week, however, 
and are followed over into the next week, it will be 
seen that the production efficiency for those two weeks 
will be considerably less. The explanation is in the 
way in which the cut marks come up on the looms. 
In this Style No. 1, it probably happened that on sev- 
eral of the looms a fairly large roll was carried over 
from one week to the next, and that during this week 
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COSTS IN TEXTILE MILLS 


Recent widespread analysis of cloth 
manufacturing costs shows that if any one 
of several regular expense items are out 
of line the mill ‘‘goes into the red.”’ 


Large foreign markets are available to 
the mill that figures its costs closely 
enough to meet the special requirements 
of this trade. 


Ask our representative to demonstrate 
the recording machines used to control 
machine production level and to assemble 
cost details. 


i 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. AND OTHER COUNTRIES 






P. O. BOX 1131, ATLANTA, GA. 
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in question the cloth which was cut off of the loom in- 
cluded yardage which was really woven during the 
preceding week. For this reason it can readily be 
seen that in getting the average production of any 
one style, a period of several weeks should be taken 
so as to account for the carry-over of cloth on the 
looms from one week to the next. 

B. S. (GA.) 


Dyeing Raw Stock Cotton. 
(Continued from page 616.) 


dyeing combination shades, dyes which are reduced 
and dyed at the same, or approximately the same, tem- 
perature should be used. 


The amounts of caustic and hydro used for reduc- 
tion should be carefully regulated. Too much hydro 
makes the color hard to oxidize, tending to make it 
come up uneven, while too little will not completely 
reduce the dye and it will not stay in solution. Too 
much caustic retards the exhaustion, while too little 
will not dissolve the dye completely. The correct 
amount of caustic is that which will just color phe- 
nolphthalein paper pink. After a little experience, 
the dyer can usually tell when the dye is properly re- 
duced by the color of the reduction solution. Light 
shades require more caustic and hydro proportionately 
than heavy shades. The amounts are determined 
more by the volume of the bath, that is by the concen- 
tration, than by the amount of dye. 


The closed type of raw stock machine is best suit- 
ed for the dyeing of vat colors due to the fact that 
there is less contact with the air than in the open 
type; consequently, the bath is less likely to become 
oxidized during the dyeing process. Also, the closed 
machine may have an air line connected and the batch 
oxidized by blowing. This eliminates the danger of 
the reduced dyestuff being stripped off the fiber be- 
fore it has a chance to become fixed, as sometimes 
happens when the machine is refilled after the batch 
has been drained. After the blowing, perborate or 
chrome should be used to make sure that the oxida- 
tion is complete. Vat black requires a special after- 
treatment with chemic (11% degrees Twaddle), after 
which it is washed and soaped. 

In the dyeing of vat colors, as indeed in any form 
of dyeing, attention to details is necessary. Such 
factors as temperatures, dyeing times, amounts of 
dyes and chemicals as well as their quality and 
strength, should be carefully watched in order to do 
good work and obtain consistent results. 





Clemson College Gets Spray Printing Outfit. 


The Texfile Department of Clemson College, at Clemson 
College, S. C., has recently installed a Simons spray printing 
outfit, used in all types of spray printing on textiles. This 
process, it is stated, offers possibilities in America for piece 
goods as well as for the production of printed garments, dra- 
peries, printed velvets, ete., and should be particularly in- 
teresting to the smaller mills where the usual printing equip- 
ment might not be practicable. Professor Charles E. Mul- 
lin, who studied this work in Europe, will supervise the in 
vestigational work with this equipment. The school recently 
installed also a Permutit zeolite water softening system. 
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Silk and Rayon Cone Holder 

Knitting mills using silk and rayon on cones are 
familiar with the difficulty of having the yarn catch 
under the cone. Many different methods have been 
devised to prevent this, including the setting of the 
cones of yarn in pans of rice or beans, stretching hose 
over pans or boxes on which to set the cones of yarn, 
etc. The accompanying sketch illustrates a new cone 
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holder for silk and rayon, for use on knitting ma- 
chines, which has been invented by W. N. King, vice- 
president and treasurer, Texwood Manufacturing & 
Sales Co., Inc., Greenville, S. C. The sketch is self- 
explanatory. The holder is set over the regular pin 
on the knitting machine and requires no fastening. 
As the full cone of silk rests on the holder, the outer 
bottom edge rests against the base of the holder, leav- 
ing no chance for the yarn to fly under the cone. As 
the yarn is unwound, the cone settles down to hold 
the same relative position. The entire holder is made 
of hardwood, highly polished, so as not to catch the 
yarn, and to permit ready cleaning if necessary. 





Plans for Textile Exposition in 1930. 

The Ninth Southern Textile Exposition will be held in 
Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., in October of 1930, it has been 
announced by William G. Sirrine, president of the organi- 
zation. More than 100 applications have been received for 
space. The prospectus for the show will be issued in the 
early fall of 1929. It is announced that so many exhibitors 
have applied for their previous locations, that little change 
will be made in the diagram of space on the first floor, but 
on the second floor the layout will be modified. Some 
changes may also be made in the North end of the hall to 
obtain a more extensive use of the balcony. The existing an- 
nexes will also be used. 


Sipp Machine Company Announces 
British Representatives, 

Sipp Machine Company, Paterson, N. J., have announced 
the appointment of The Textile Accessories, Ltd., Manches- 
ter, England, to handle their complete line of silk and ray- 
on machinery in Great Britain and Europe, 
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ganar greater fields for 
manufacturers of fancy 
hosiery. 


Almost any conceivable pattern can 
be obtained with this latest Spiral 
Machine. 


Fine pin stripes .. dots . . panels or 





Built into Models H-H, K © B 


clocks, or combinations of any of 
these . . broken patterns . . or two 
distinctive patterns . . Selective! 


On exhibit at our New York Office 
and at the Knitting Arts Exhibi- 
tion, Booths 366 to 371, Philadel- 
phia, April 15-19th. 
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366 Broadway 


SCOTT & WI) 





Incorporated 
New York, N. Y. 
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_ GOOD WORK DEMANDS THE USE 
_., OF GENUINE W & G NEEDLES 
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Problems 77 Manufacturing 
Fuitt FASHIONED HostERY 





By C. H. Baxter 





there are three problems that arise almost daily on 

certain knitting machines, namely; the cutting of 
fabric, the breaking of needles and narrowing trou- 
ble. In the majority of cases, minor adjustments will 
rectify the trouble, but at times the minor adjust- 
ments do not rectify the trouble and then it is neces- 
sary to study the problem thoroughly and make ad- 
justments accordingly. 


| THE manufacturing of full-fashioned hosiery, 


Cutting of Fabric. 


Let us first take the problem of cuts in the fabric 
during the knitting operation. The cutting of fabric is 
caused by many things, so that when a fixer is called 
to a knitting machine to stop cutting, it is necessary 
to find out the cause and then make adjustments ac- 
cordingly. When cutting of fabric occurs on a knit- 
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FIG. |. NEEDLE BAR CAM DRAWING. 

ting machine, the first thing to determine is whether 
it is the fault of the silk used. Many problems of 
cutting are due to the silk, so there is where one 
should look first for the trouble. The silk may not 
have been soaked properly and the result is that it 
sticks to the cone, or else the gum strips off and this 
will invariably cause cutting. If silk has been in a 
damp condition too long and is too hard on the cones, 
it will result in cuts in the fabric because the silk on 
hard cones will stick when it leaves the cone and cause 


Article 5.---Cutting ot Fabric, Breaking 
of Needles, and Narrowing Trouble 





the silk to drag when the carrier takes the silk across 
the sinkers. 

Should one find the trouble is not in the silk, then 
examine the and they are 
rough or in a gummed-up condition. To make a test 
to find out if this condition exists, first turn the ma- 
chine by hand and watch the silk thread as it runs off 
the sinkers. If certain sinkers seem to be holding 
back the silk 


needles sinkers to see if 


as if there were rough places in the 
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FIG. 2. SHOWING NEEDLE IN CENTER BETWEEN 

SINKERS AND KNOCKING-OVER BITS. 

A, Needles. B, Sinker Head. C, Knocking-Over Bit Head. 

D, Needle Bar. E, Knocking-Over Bits. F, Sinker and Di- 

viders. 

Note that needle is in the center between each two sinkers, 
and each two knocking-over bits. 


sinkers, it will show that the sinkers are gummed up 
and it is then necessary to clean and polish the sink- 
To determine if the needles are rough, throw 
out one needle bar and then pull the fabric up and 
down on the needles. If the fabric sticks to the nee- 
dles, then one can rest assured that the needles need 
polishing. 


ers. 


Polishing Needles and Sinkers. 


There are many methods used for polishing of nee- 
dles and sinkers, and one of them is using so-called 
nickel polish. My experience taught that 
using nickel polish is not the proper thing, as most 
nickel polishers contain acid, and while they will pol- 
ish the needles, the acid seems to affect the steel, and 
in a day or so after polishing, the needles are rougher 
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than before. The best method I know for polishing 
sinkers and needles is using machine oil and a very 
small quantity of powdered soapstone. 

For mills that have a large number of machines, I 
would recommend that a motor, with a flexible shaft 
on which a round brush is attached, be used for pol- 
ishing. This saves considerable time in polishing, as 
with this apparatus a 20-section machine can usually 
be polished thoroughly in about thirty minutes. How- 
ever, where no such apparatus is available, an ordi- 
nary tooth brush can be used for polishing. Polishing 
needles and sinkers is merely a scrubbing method and 
all that anyone must do is to put some machine oil 
and a little powdered soapstone on the brush and 
then run or brush the needles and sinkers. There is 
one thing, however, that must be done after polish- 
ing, and that is, to pour gasoline in the sinker heads, 
so that all the powdered soapstone is washed out of 
the heads. 

When cutting occurs in one place along the entire 
stocking, the cause is usually one single sinker that is 





FIG. 3. DRAWING OF NARROWING FINGER SETTING. 
A, Narrowing Rod. B, Narrowing Finger. C, Narrowing 
Points. D, Sinker Head. E, Sinkers. 


nicked or rough or the needle is rough or nicked. By 
taking out the sinker or needle, the cutting usually 
stops. 


Maybe It’s the Catch-Bar. 


Another cause for cutting one place along the en- 
tire stocking is, that the catch-bar is what is called 
“on too hard,” and the result is that any roughness 
whatsoever, especially in the throat of the sinkers and 
dividers, will cause cutting. It is better, therefore, 
at times to adjust the catch-bar rather than take out 
numerous sinkers and dividers. 


Cutting Along the Selvage. 


The most common cutting on a knitting machine 
is cutting along the selvage. In most cases the cause 
for this is that the needle bar is too low or that the 
knocking-over bit is too high. When cutting is caused 
by the needle bar or knocking-over bit, it is better to 
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lower the knocking-over bit whenever possible, as rais- 
ing the needle bar will sometimes disturb the narrow- 
ing setting and result in narrowing trouble. 

Occasionally a fixer is called to a machine because 
of cutting or making holes in the inside of the fash- 
ioning mark, or notch, as some call it. This is a rare 
case of cutting, but to many, it is what is called a 
sticker, because it so seldom occurs that the average 
fixer does not have a chance to learn what causes this. 
When this occurs, the cause, as a rule, is due to the 
narrowing cam being set too late. By setting the 
narrowing cam 1/382-inch sooner, this cutting will 
stop. 

In making cotton sole and toe style numbers on 
a footing machine, cutting sometimes occurs in the 
so-called split of the sole or where the cotton and silk 
are joined together in the sole. At this point the 
cotton and silk is knitted together, and the result is 
that the fabric is too heavy at this point. By adjust- 
ing the rocker cams so that the stitch is made looser, 
it will sometimes overcome cutting at this point. By 
slightly pushing back four needles at this point so 
that the stitch is made looser, it will also stop cut- 
ting. Tight selvage at this point will at times cause 
cutting, and this can be overcome by lowering the sel- 
vage bit on the needle bar cam as shown in the draw- 
ing, Fig. 1, herewith. 


Needles Breaking. 


Needle breaking is probably one of the most trou- 
blesome and costly things that can happen to a full- 
fashioned knitting machine. Excessive needle break- 
age causes loss of production, increases menders, 
which mean a greater percentage of seconds, and in- 
creases waste. Before going into this matter, I might 
say that every full-fashioned hosiery manufacturer 
should keep a record of the number of needles given 
to each operator of a knitting machine. The fore- 
man or fixer of a knitting department should con- 
stantly watch this record, and whenever the record 
shows that an operator is using too many needles, the 
cause for this should immediately be investigated. 

Like many other things in connection with trouble 
on a full-fashioned hosiery machine, the excessive 
breakage of needles is due to many causes that must 
be rectified to overcome the breakage. 

The most common cause for excessive breakage of 
needles is that the needles are out of alignment, usu- 
ally the result of not being properly pliered by the 
operator. It is almost impossible to set a machine to 
function properly at all points, when the needles in 
the machine look like what I always call “a crooked 
picket fence”. Where needles are out of alignment, 
it is folly to make any adjustments until the needles 
have been properly pliered. 

When one finds that a knitting machine where the 
needles are what is called reasonably straight is break- 
ing too many needles, then it is necessary to find out 
what might cause such a breakage. 

Whenever the breakage of needles occurs in one 
or two heads on a machine, the cause for such break- 
age is usually due to the sinker head or knocking- 
over bit plate being out of center. The setting of a 
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sinker head is that each needle in a needle bar must 
be absolutely in the center of each sinker and divider 
space. The setting of the knocking-over bit must also 
be such that the needles enter the knocking-over bits 
in the center between two knocking-over bits. The 
drawing in Fig. 2 will explain how sinker heads and 
knocking-over bit plates should be set. 


Whenever needle breakage is occurring in the nar- 
rowings, especially in the toe narrowings on a footer, 
the sinker head or knocking-over bit plate out of cen- 
ter will cause breakage of needles while narrowing. 
Another cause for breakage of needles in the narrow- 
ings is that certain narrowing points in a narrowing 
point finger are out of alignment and the result is 
that the needle beard does not enter into the groove 
of the narrowing point and will invariably break off 
the needle beard. The setting of a narrowing finger is 
such that the sinker should be in the center of two 
points as shown in Fig. 3. 


Another cause for breakage of needles in the nar- 
rowings is that the narrowing machine is too high or 
too low. While it is advisable to set the height of a 
narrowing by gauge, if such a gauge cannot be se- 
cured, the following test can be made to determine the 
correct height of a narrowing machine. 

First, stop the machine just as it is ready to make 
a narrowing and turn the machine to the point where 
the tips of the narrowing points are just touching the 
top of the needles. Then look at each needle bar on 
the whole machine and see if it is not possible that 
at some sections of the machine the narrowing ma- 
chine is higher or lower than at other sections of the 
machine, If such is the case, see that the narrowing 
machine is raised or lowered at the points where it 
appears to be off in height, so that the entire narrow- 
ing machine is level, as far as height is concerned. 
After this has been done, it is necessary to find out if 
the narrowing machine is too high or too low in mak- 
ing a narrowing. To make this test, take a needle 
and break off the top at a point between the end of 
the beard and the end of the groove. The breaking 
should be done in the center between these two points. 
Then place this needle in one of the needle bars and 
turn the machine so that the narrowing machine is 
down to the lowest point in narrowing. The tip of the 
narrowing point should just touch the top of the brok- 
en needle, and if it does not touch the top, the narrow- 
ing machine is too high, and if it goes beyond the top, 
the narrowing machine is too low. The drawing in 
Fig. 4 will show how these tests should be made. 

Another cause for breaking of needles in the nar- 
rowings is that the narrowing cam is set too soon, and 
by setting the narrowing cam so that it is a little 
later, this will stop the breakage of needles. 

Needle breakage at the selvage can be caused by 
the carriers not being set properly, especially if a 
carrier is set too low, or in other words, too far down 
into the sinkers. If the needles break in the selvage 
while narrowing, especially in the toe narrowing and 
the carriers are set properly, the trouble may lie in 
the presser cam setting. By setting the presser cam 
so that it is a little later in motion, it will sometimes 
stop the breaking of needles at the selvage. 
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In footing full-fashioned hosiery, the breakage of 
needles is greatest in the transfer operation and start- 
ing up after the leg has been transferred onto the nee- 
dles of a footing machine. Bad points in transfer 
bars cause many broken needles and the transfer bars 
should always be kept in perfect condition by the op- 
erator of a footing machine. Poor creasing of the 
heel will also cause broken needles. Bad selvages in 
the inside of the heel make it difficult for a heel to 
be transferred properly on a footing machine and will 
cause needles to break. 

In starting up a footing machine, after the leg 
has been transferred, many times needles will break 
because the needle did not press off the heavy wale 


stitch of the heel. This can be overcome a great deal 


BREAK OFF 
-~--~ HERE 


---+ END OF 
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HOW TO TEST NARROWING MACHINE WITH 
BROKEN NEEDLE. 

A, Narrowing Rod. B, Narrowing Finger. C, Narrowing 

Points. D, Needles. E, Needle Bar. F, Broken Needle 

Showing Where Point Should Meet Needle in Needle Groove. 


FIG. 4. 


by putting on more press so that the needle will press 
off the stitch on the first course. In putting on more 
press, it is better to raise the bit on the presser cam, 
as sometimes if more press is put on by adjustment of 
the rollers it will disturb the motion of the needle bar 
and cause trouble elsewhere. Another way to stop 
breakage of needles on the first course is to run the 
machine very slow for two or three courses. When 
very heavy heels are made, the footer can avoid many 
broken needles if on the first course he will lower the 
slacker to make a loose stitch, raising the slacker only 
when going through the instep of the foot. A footer 
must help himself as far as needle breakage on the 
first course is concerned and if he will watch his trans- 
fer bars and go easy with the speed of the machine 
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for a few courses, after starting the knitting of the 
foot, the breakage of needles will be greatly reduced. 


Narrowing Troubles. 


Narrowing trouble is something that is up to the 
operator to avoid, as most narrowing trouble can”* be 
traced to the poor condition of narrowing points and 
needles. There are times, however, that drop stitches 
in the narrowings are caused because of the machine 
being out of adjustment. The proper height of the 
narrowing machine is necessary to prevent drop 
stitches in the narrowings and the same test of break- 
ing a needle can be used for determining if the nar- 
rowing machine is set properly for the narrowing op- 
eration. 

Sometimes one will find a machine, especially a 
footing machine, that does not take the stitch off the 
needles when narrowing at the point where the nar- 
rowing point is ready to rack in two needles to deliver 
the stitch back to the needles. When one finds that 
the stitch still remains on the needle, the cause is that 
the needle bar is too high, and by lowering the needle 
bar slightly, this trouble will stop. If sinker heads or 
knocking-over bit heads are out of center of the nee- 
dles, this also will cause narrowing trouble. In the 
footing machine, narrowing trouble sometimes occurs 
in dropping the stitch when the big and small narrow- 
ing finger come together. The improper height of the 
narrowing machine will cause this. If the narrowing 
machine setting is all right, then taking off or put- 





FIG. 5. DRAW ARM AND ROLLER DRAWING. 
A, Draw Cam. B, Draw Arm. C, Draw Rollers. D, Ad- 


justing Screws. 


ting on a little more press will sometimes stop this 
trouble. However, in most cases, where this trouble 
occurs, it is caused by the toe of the foot being knit- 
ted too tight and all that is necessary is to loosen up 
the toe, and this trouble will stop. 


Adjusting Rocker and Rocker Cam, 


In closing this article, which will be the last one 
on knitting machinery, I want to write on the proper 
adjustment of the rocker and rocker cam. Many times 
I have seen good silk hosiery spoiled in appearance 
because the rocker had not been adjusted properly. In 
making the splicing in the leg or the sole in the foot, 
the rocker should be adjusted so that the rocker roller 
will leave the rocker cam just as the sinkers enter the 
inside selvage stitch of the splicing or sole. If the 
rocker goes beyond this point, it means a loose stitch 
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This article continues Mr. Baxter’s 
discussion of problems involved in full- 
fashioned hosiery manufacturing. The 
four which have appeared previously, in 
November and December 1928, and Feb- 
ruary and March of this year, covered the 
lay-out of a full-fashioned mill, sleazy 
knitting, winding problems, cloudy fab- 
ric, sinker and needle lines, selvages, 
plaiting, etc. The present discussion cov- 
ers fabric cutting, needles breaking, nar- 
rowing troubles, etc. The next article 
will discuss looping and seaming prob- 
lems.—The Editor. 








until the roller leaves the cam and causes the silk in- 
step of the leg and foot to have a loose or sleazy ap- 
pearance. There are times, however, when one cannot 
seem to set the rollers so that they will operate prop- 
erly at all points of the inside selvage. When this 
occurs, it is because the draw has not been set prop- 
erly or that the machine is not centralized. The best 
method to find out if the draw is set properly is to 
draw a course and count how many sinkers must still 
be pushed out by the slur cocks as the catch bar comes 
forward. Then draw another course to the other side 
and see how many sinkers must still be pushed out. 
Both sides should show the same number of sinkers 
and if more sinkers are being pushed out on one side 
and less on the other side, then the draw is not set 
evenly. 

By centralizing is meant setting the rollers on the 
draw arm that operate the slur cocks. There are two 
rollers on each side of the draw cam. There is a small 
set screw on the stud holding these rollers and on 
these rollers and on these set screws, is where the ad- 
justing is done for centralizing. 

To find out if the machine is in center, first turn 
the machine slowly until three sinkers have been 
pushed out of the sinker head at the one end. Then 
take a cam gauge and place it on any needle bar cam 
and make a mark on the cam. Then draw a course and 
set the machine on the other side so that three sink- 
ers are pushed out. Then again take the cam gauge, 
and if the machine is center, the gauge should be on 
the same mark on the cam. If not, then it is neces- 
sary to set the rollers either a little further to the 
right, or a little further to the left, and at each setting 
of the rollers, make this test until the gauge shows 
that it is on the mark on the cam on either side of 
a course. The drawing in Fig. 5 will show the adjust- 
ing screws on the rollers. 

The centralizing of a machine is very important, as 
many times a machine out of center will make poor 
fabric, as well as not being able to adjust the rocker 
rolls and cams. 

This will complete my articles on knitting ma- 
chines, and in my next article I will take up the prob- 
lems that arise on looping and seaming machines. 
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aking the Dyeing “Lite Sample” 


How to Look for Dyestuffs that will Produce Large Scale Results 


Similar to Those Secured in Trial Samples 


HEN the dyer has made a se- 
WV lection of dyestuffs, tested 

them in his laboratory to see 
that they are well qualified for his 
work, has combined them with one an- 
other to match his shades and is prepared to use the 
dyes in his vats and machines, he has yet to learn if 
they will give good and satisfactory results on a large 
scale dyeing as they did in trial samples. 

Before deciding definitely on a dyestuff, it is well 
to give a thorough trial on some regular lots; a dye 
may work well on a piece of material dyed in a beaker; 
but, when used in a machine, may not work so well. 
It may go on too fast and produce unevenly dyed 
goods, or it may not penetrate easy. It may be af- 
fected by metals and produce in the machine a dif- 
ferent shade from that obtained in the laboratory. 

Usually when a dyestuff is known to 
be affected by metals, like the sulphur, 
vats, and chrome dyes, this fact is made 
known by the manufacturer, and the dyer 
is accordingly prepared to handie such 
dyes in the proper manner. For instance, 
sulphur colors which are known to be af- 
fected by copper and Monel metal are 
dyed in wood or iron vessels, and on those 
chrome colors which are known to be af- 
fected by metals, before using them in 
copper or monel metal vats or machines, 
the metal is made impervious to the ac- 
tion of the dyestuff by using a buffer so- 
lution to coat the metal before the dye- 
stuff is entered. In this latter case, one 
per cent sulphocyanide or ammonium add- 
ed to the bath at the start will, in fifteen 
to twenty minutes, render the metal in- 
nocuous to the dyestuffs and the dyeing 
may be carried on in safety. 

In dyeing hosiery it is always best to 
select dyes that exhaust slowly at the boil. 
With a carefully selected range of such dyes: work in 
the hosiery dyehouse is made considerably easier and 
uneven goods eliminated. The dyestuff of slow exhaus- 
tion has a chance to reach the innermost part of the 
goods enclosed in the bags where an easily absorbed 
dye has no chance to penetrate. Dye aids have little ef- 
fect once the dyestuff is exhausted, and the goods are 
dyed unevenly; sometimes boiling will help some in 
leveling the color, but best results are always obtained 
by dyeing slowly, using no chemicals to accelerate ex- 
hausting until reasonably sure the whole lot is thor- 
oughly penetrated and the dyestuff equally dispersed. 
Twenty minutes boiling is usually sufficient time, then 
the proper amount of Glauber Salt may be added to 
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Dyeing a few stockings in a pot over a water bath heater. 


fix the dye and aid the absorption 

When, after following a 
procedure, a finished lot is inspected 
and found to contain uneven 
goods, a number of causes may be giv- 
en as reasons for the unsatisfactory work. The worker 
may have rushed the processing, or not given enough 
time before entering the salt; the dyestuff may have 
been added when it was not properly dissolved or di- 
luted, or in too hot a bath; the goods may have been 
handled carelessly in changing from the boil-off to the 
dyeing bags, not properly straightened out and sep- 
arated; the acid added when the bath was at too hot 
temperature—these are always good causes for uneven 
dyeing, or it may be one or more dyes entering the 
combination are not the proper and best ones to use. 
If the dyes used in that formula are known to be of 


given 


dyed 
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One pot is 


M% gallon. 


slow exhaustion and classified to be of about the same 
degree of penetration, the cause of the trouble should 
be looked more of the 
dves should be doubtful in that respect, that dye or 
dyes should be discarded and some other and better 
That dye may not necessarily be a bad 


for elsewhere, but if one or 


used. 
one, but for this purpose is not to be recommended. 


ones 


Some dyes work slow and evenly when used in large 
quantities, and when used in small percentages do not 
work so well; some others work very well even when 
no more than a few grams are used in a combination 
and the only way to find out is to try them on a lot 
or two and watch carefully. 

Sometime ago a bunch of stockings knitted and 
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dyed in a mill in the 
neighborhood were 
shown to the writer. 
They were of mercerized 
cotton and had many 
prominent streaks all 
over, and he was asked 
what in his’ opinion 
caused them. The com- 
plainant claimed that 
the streaks were caused 
by the cotton being un- 
evenly mercerized, but a 
eareful inspection 
showed without a doubt 
the real cause of those 
streaks was a bad mix- 
ture of dyes. One of the 
dyestuffs entering that 
combination did not dis- 
solve as readily as the 
others, and caused those 
streaks. It was a light 
brown shade, fashion- 
able at that time, and 
some purple dye had 
been used to give it a 
reddish tone, and not 
having dissolved proper- 
ly in the mixture had 
caused those streaks. A darker brown like Direct 
Brown M should have been used. That dyer had 
bought a ready mixed dye, or had a limited knowledge 
of dyestuffs, and had used the wrong color and want- 
ed to put the blame on the mercerizer. A bunch of 
stockings knitted from the same cotton given the 
writer and dyed by him with suitable d¥es proved 
that no blame could be passed on to the mercerizer of 
that yarn. 


Limiting the Number of Dyestuffs in the Drug Room. 


In selecting dyestuffs to make up a formula for a 
shade, sharp contrasting dyes should be avoided as 
much as possible. With the large number of dyestuffs 
now to be had, it is a very easy matter to select dyes 
that need only a little toning to arrive at a given 
shade. They used to tell me in my younger days when 
I was learning to be a dyer that with a yellow, a red 
or a blue any color or shade could be dyed, and on 
that principle I learned to do my work with the fewest 
possible dyes in my drug room. I can remember when 
for a number of years I have done the dyeing for a 
mill where they made sewing silk, and machine twist, 
with just nine dyestuffs. They were: Rhodamine, 
Azo Yellow, Quinoline Yellow, Patent Blue, Green 
Crystal, Fast Red, Crystal Violet 4B, Orange, and 
Archil extract. With them were dyed all the colors 
in our sample card of 148 shades of pure dye silk, and 
25 shades of sumac colors for the tailoring trade, but 
that was only silk that had to be dyed and with the 
exception of the sumac colors that had to be changed 
somewhat with the fashion, the sample card was al- 
ways the same. 

In dyeing hosiery, however, there are two or three, 
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and sometimes more fi- 
bers that have to be 
colored at the same 
time, and the dyeing is 
more complicated. The 
problem of producing 
level dyeing has to be 
solved by a judicious se- 
lection of dyestuffs and 
the dyestuff manufac- 
turers have done won- 
ders, coming to. the aid 
of the dyers with so 
many dyes to select 
from, so it is plainly up 
to the dyer to take ad- 
vantage of it and select 
the best of the dyes for 
his needs. 

The Catechine 
Browns and their equiv- 
alent, which come under 
different trade names: 
come in such a variety 
of tones that any de- 
sired current shade can 
be dyed with them by 
first selecting the ones 
that work best in the 
particular machine and 
work on hand, and then mixing them with one anoth- 
er in the proper proportions and perhaps toning up. 
The cotton and rayon can then be dyed very near the 
shade, and the silk brought up to match the other fi- 
bers with neutral or acid dyes. There need be no trou- 
ble in bringing the shade up on the silk with this lat- 
ter class of dyes as they work quite level even when 
added at the boil in small quantities. The number of 
acid and neutral dyes to be had is quite large, but here 
is where the dyer can do some testing and selecting to 
put in his drug room no more than a dozen of the best 
for his work, and that number can be reduced to a 
minimum. Yellow, red, green, purple, blue and or- 
ange, tried and selected to be used with or without 
acid for shading silk, should be, and really are, all that 
is necessary to keep in the stock room. 


Selecting Dyestuffs for Shading. 


It happens sometimes for various reasons that the 
shade is not quite up to pattern and something has 
to be added to improve the match on the different fi- 
bers. The silk may be deficient, in which case a little 
salt or acetic acid may improve it, and perhaps an- 
other boiling or a little of any of the colors mentioned 
will do even in the same bath. If the silk should be 
darker than the other fibers, a little phosphate added 
to the bath will effectively reduce the color on the 
silk and make it go on the cotton, but if it is the cot- 
ton that has to be corrected the same procedure will 
not work satisfactorily. Any addition to improve the 
cotton should be made in a fresh bath, and for this 
reason some direct colors known to leave the silk white 
should always be on hand. There are a number of 
such dyes and should be tested and selected for just 
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Mr. White's next article will continue the 
discussion of this subject, and following this he 
will take up the subject of dyeing rayon in 
hosiery and other materials. The readers who 
have been reading Mr. White's previous ar- 
ticles will, we feel sure, look forward to having 
his views upon this topic—The Editor. 





that purpose, and when the time comes to make use 
of them they will be greatly appreciated. Any dye- 
stuff salesman will be glad to point out the best ones 
he has for that purpose. Here, too, no more than half 
a dozen such dyes should be sufficient to fill the bill. 
A larger number would only be unnecessarily confus- 
ing. 


Behaviour of Dyestuff Under the Heat in Bath. 


It will be found that some dyestuffs behave in a 
different way when testing in the laboratory than 
when in actual dyeing in the vat, or in the machine 
with a lot of goods. 

If the beaker in the laboratory is heated over a 
gas or electric stove, the bath can be heated to actual 
boil and the bath evaporates easily. If the operation 
is carried on for any length of time, it is hard to con- 
trol especially with the direct colors that do not ex- 
haust readily. If the beaker is taken off the stove, 
the bath cools off too quickly; if kept on to the boil 
there is danger that the sample may be roasted. For 
that reason that kind of heating is not recommended by 
the writer, who prefers a hot water bath where a pot 
can be kept in it for a considerable length of time 
without any appreciable evaporation, and several pots 
can be kept going at the same time. In fact, in a 
water bath—unless some substances like glycerine, 
saltpeter or common salt are added to the water in the 
heater—the bath in the pots never gets any hotter 
than around 195 degrees F., which is sufficient to dye 
any kind of sample of hosiery except wool. 

In actual dyeing in the machine, however, the bath 
can be brought to a violent boiling and it is easy to 
see that under such conditions, if it is desired to bring 
down the shade a little from the cotton, a small addi- 
tion of acid to the bath, and raising it to the boiling 
point, will bring the desired effect, which could not 
be obtained in the beaker heated over a water bath. 
It will also be found that a thorough boiling of the 
bath will make the color penetrate the fiber, thereby 
reducing somewhat the depth in shade. These things 
when clearly understood by the dyer will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Some dyes have a tendency to change when sub- 
jected to several boilings, and when viewed while still 
warm, and it is very important that the dyer should 
learn to make note of these changes and to adapt him- 
self accordingly to avoid correcting shades that really 
need no correcting. 

[This is the nineteenth article of this series by Mr. 


White. The mext installment will appear in an early issue. 


—The Editor. ] 
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Knitting Show and Convention 
in Philadelphia April 15-19 


Silver Fubilee Exhibition to Attract Unprecedented 
Attendance and Up-to-Date Displays 


URPASSING in its enormous proportions, all 
S previous efforts to present a comprehensive dis- 

play representative of the most modern develop- 
ments in the hosiery and underwear manufacturing 
trades, the Silver Jubilee anniversary of the Knitting 
Arts Exhibition to be held in the Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, April 15 to 19, inclusive, will furnish an 
attraction of international interest. 

The exhibition held annually in connection with 
the convention session of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, will be the 
largest in the history of the trade, occupying the en- 
tire exhibition floor of the Museum. 

Featuring the display of machinery, there will be 
two of the latest types of full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines, one of which is an imported product. These 
will be in operation throughout the five days of the 
exhibition. The Silver Jubilee exhibition will also pre- 
sent many other types of machinery of the very latest 
design, all of which will be operated by experienced 
operatives. 


Additional Exhibit Spaces Required. 


When all the allotted spaces in the exhibition hall 
were sold out a few weeks ago, it was deemed neces- 
sary to take over the entire building, thus providing 
an additional 40 spaces which will undoubtedly be sold 
out before the opening day, Monday, April 15th. 


The demand for trade tickets exceeds that of any 
previous Knitting Arts event, giving evidence that the 
attendance may exceed any previous year, according 
to Chester I. Campbell, under whose personal direc- 
tion the display will be presented. 


Thursday, April 18, will be an important day in 
the history of the trade, for it will be the occasion of 
the annual banquet and business session of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manu- 
facturers. These two events will bring together many 
leaders in the trade from all sections of the country. 

While the election of officers will be an important 
feature of the business session, many outstanding 
trade problems will also be called up for discussion and 
action taken for the benefit of all branches of the 
industry. 

Looking backward a quarter of a century, the 
deans of the hosiery, underwear and sweater indus- 
tries, will find many startling contrasts and radical 
improvements in the machinery exhibits at the pres- 
ent Silver Jubilee display. 

An especial improvement for the purpose of expe- 
diting the dispatch of late news developments and spe- 
cial messages to the exhibitors in the Museum hall will 
be inaugurated this year with the installation of a 
central broadcasting system which will be heard in all 
parts of the hall. 
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All ‘‘Banner’’ machine prod- 
ucts of fancy designs and pat- 
terns are completely free 
from objectionable float 
threads. We call attention 
to this because it is impor- 
tant to manufacturers of 
all fancy hosiery. Espe- 
cially in children’s fancy 

hose. 
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A Stock Control Plan 


By Norman Cole 


fora Hosiery Mi/ 


How a Southern Mill Profits by Its Use 


HERE are textile mills that regard retailers’ 

stock control systems as being one of these 

things which may be good for one man and 
poison for another—a hearty banquet for the retailer 
and prussic acid for the mill. 


Yet one of the largest hosiery mills in this country 
had urged upon its dealers what is in effect a stock 
control system long before stock contro] became of its 
present importance to retailers. 

Another hosiery mill, located in the South, has 
for more than two years advocated the use of a stock 
control system by hosiery departments and has de- 
vised a simple system for the use of its dealers who 
do not have a stock control system of their own. 





it seemed more in line with common sense for a store’s 
buyers to purchase so far as possible only what the 
store knew it could sell right away, rather than to gam- 
ble on expected price raises or consumer demand by 
purchasing in large quantities. 


What is “Style Consciousness? 


Also, consumer demand in the last few years has 
become a most fickle lady, if anything so seemingly 
deceitful may be called a “lady”. The buying public 
has become what merchandise men call “style con- 
scious’, which has added to the risk of purchasing ex- 
cept upon a hand to mouth basis. 

“Style consciousness” to a woman means a wide 


The system consists of brimmed red hat yester- 
order blanks so made out * day: a black hat without 
that the hosiery buyer yg HIS article will appeal directly to any mill which anv brim tomorrow 

d , a k sells its product to retailers—but it will also in- F d pasts ekki 
nee — only chec terest mills which distribute through jobbers and — S etteg ye _seineandies 
marks on it to show the wholesalers, in view of the new “hand-to-mouth” tomorrow. ‘‘Style con- 
styles, colors and_ sizes methods of purchasing. sciousness” to a retailer 


needed to bring his or her 
stock up to normal. A box 
is attached below and back 
of the hosiery counter into 
which is slipped the torn 
off front of each hosiery 
box, after the last pair of 
hose is sold from it. 


The front of the box 
thus represents three pairs 
of hose of a particular style, size and color that has 
been sold, as soon as it has been inserted through the 
slot in the stock control box. The buyer may order 
once or twice a week, or at whatever intervals thought 
necessary, simply by opening up the stock control box 
and making a check mark for each box of hosiery that 
has been sold, in the proper place on the order sheet. 
Only a few minutes are required even where the or- 
der amounts to a large number of dozens, and the buy- 
er is assured of ordering only the styles, colors and 
sizes that are meeting with ready sale. 


These are by no means the only mills that so have 
taken advantage of retailer’s stock control policies as 
to benefit as materially as the retailers themselves 
have. 


The merchandise managers of large retail estab- 
lishments, selling textile products, adopted stock or 
unit control policies to minimize the danger of frozen 
stocks and to make every dollar of working capital 
turn over with the greatest possible rapidity. After 
taking huge losses during the great deflation period, 


the retailer customers. 





It tells how a prominent southern hosiery mill has 
simplified the matter of re-ordering hosiery stock by 
The easier it is for them to or- 
der your goods, particularly if they are good sellers, 
the more natural it will be for them to send repeat 
business; and the more difficult it will be for a com- 
petitor to break in on that customer’s business. 

Read how this mill makes it convenient for its 
customers to buy sellable goods from them, and see if 
the idea can be applied in your own case. It’s a simple 
idea to operate, and any mill selling direct to retailers 
should be able to apply it with profit. 


means a hurry-up call for 
a pulmotor to be applied to 
his bank roll every time he 
doesn’t play up to the con- 
sumer’s buying trend. 

In the dear old days 
gone beyond recall, the re- 
tailer’s millinery buyer 
might nonchalantly place 
an order for say two dozen 
wide-brimmed red hats and one gross assorted black 
hats without brims. Today if she checks up her stock 
control records, she sees she has a dozen reds on hand 
that are moving slowly but is getting an increasing 
demand for the blacks; consequently, she forgets red 
hats except to cut the price and push out her remain- 
ing stock of them as fast as she can. On black hats 
she places an order to take care of only immediate re- 
quirements, for she knows she can reorder by wire 
and get express shipment if an unexpectedly large con- 
sumer demand develops. 

This is a sample of stock control that successfully 
is being applied by retailers to blankets, sheets, tow- 
els, hosiery, dresses, gas range, etc., and will be ap- 
plied to live elephants if it becomes the style to own 
one. 

Mills selling exclusively through wholesalers have 
not come into as direct contact with stock control sys- 
tems and methods as have both mills selling direct to 
retailers and mills with selling agents that sell direct 
to the larger stores. This is because the wholesaler 
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acts as a shock absorber in directly receiving the 
bumps of large members of comparatively small orders 
placed with great frequency by the retailers. If the 
wholesaler is himself ordering from hand to mouth by 
using a stock control system of his own, of course the 
mill is in almost the position of the mill that is selling 
direct, with the difference that the jobber’s orders on 
the average may run greater than a retailer’s as the 
jobber usually can combine several retailers’ orders 
before they are passed on to the mill. There are ex- 
ceptions to this, but as Kipling would say, “That’s 
another and different story.” 

Where a mill gets the full brunt of many orders in 
place of a fewer number of larger ones, it necessarily 
has a greater distribu- 
tion cost. If not an ax- 
iom it at least has not 
yet been demonstrated 
as merely folk lore that 
there is a direct relation 
between distribution 
and production costs. 

As production in- 
creases and the produc- 
tion costs of a commodi- 
ty decrease, there is a 
necessity of increasing 
the actual market for 
the commodity ... and 
in these highly competi- 
tive days there is no cut 
price on the cost of 
building markets, which is a distribution cost. 

To raise distribution cost further, stock control has 
now entered the picture. Instead of shipping 100 doz- 
ens of style X-42 to Doe, Roe & Co. of Kansas City, 
Mo., which will keep them quiet for the next six 
months or a year, or forever, depending upon the sale- 
ability of style X-42, Doe, Roe & Co. place an order 
every week for two dozen or whatever quantity will 
take care of their immediate requirements as shown 
by their stock control records. 


But does the added packing, shipping and clerical 
overhead costs stamp stock control as a ruthless vil- 
lain who is bent upon raising the mill’s distribution 
cost to a point that eats up the lowered costs of mass 
production? 


A Mill Production Control 


ANY mills that are feeling the full force of stock 
control policies, emphatically deny that stock 
control is a villain. They even are inclined to regard 
stock control as the hero of the play who grabs Little 
Nellie Profit off the railroad tracks just as the Frozen 
Stock Express comes dashing down the line to cut her 
into so many pieces even her creditors couldn’t recog- 
nize her. 

These are mills that have taken a leaf from the 
retailer’s book. In fact, they have taken not only a 
leaf but the book’s entire chapter on stock control. 

They have installed mill stock control systems of 
their own, based upon the orders which they receive 
each day from retailers. 


not doing so well. 
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[' conjunction with cooperating with 
its retailer-customers in operating a 
stock control system, as described in this 
article, at least one southern mill has de- 
veloped a mill production or stock con- 
trol method which is also described by || 
Mr. Cole in this discussion. Any mill— || to 
whether selling to wholesalers or stores || 
—could easily work out a similar system, | 
to show graphically, and at a glance, 
which styles are selling and which are 
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For instance, a prominent southern hosiery mill 
that has shown remarkable annual increases in its 
sales volume during the past several years, manufac- 
tures a large number of styles for women and men. 
Each of these styles is produced in from approximate- 
ly 12 to 26 different colors and six sizes. 

Each day all orders received are tabulated on sales 
or stock control sheets to show how each style and 
color is selling both in comparison with other styles 
and colors and in comparison with the previous sales 
of the same style. From these stock control sheets it 
is a Simple matter to chart the sales of each style from 
day to day, and month to month. As a result, the mill 
at all times has a complete, accurate chart picture of 
the sales of each item it 
manufactures and 
knows to what extent 
each item is gaining or 
losing in its sale to the 
retail trade. 

Before the days of 
stock control by retail- 
ers, when large orders 
take care of sales 
over a fairly lengthy pe- 
riod of time were the 
rule instead of the ex- 
ception, it practically 
was an impossibility for 
a mill executive to ex- 
actly plan his produc- 
tion unless he was the 
seventh son of a seventh son born with the gifts of 
mind reading and of prophecy. 

There was not quick enough reaction from the 
consumer to retailer to mill, for the mill to make any- 
thing but “guess” estimates regarding the future de- 
mand for any particular style. A mill operating under 
the very shrewdest and careful management often 
would find itself with a large stock of finished mer- 
chandise on hand that had to be thrown upon the mar- 
ket at a loss because it did not meet the changing 
style demands of Mr. and Mrs. Consumer. 

















But where a mill can make use of the retailer’s 
stock control systems, they can be so used as a check 
or guide on its production as to practically eliminate 
the danger of frozen or distress stocks. 

To illustrate how this works out in actual prac- 
tice. For about two years a mill had a woman’s style 
number that was considered one of its leaders. Sales 
on this number kept at about the same ratio to its 
total sales month after month. It was such a steady 
and large volume seller, it had been the practice to 
put it on the machines whenever other styles were not 
being run, for style No. 1000, as we call it, was one of 
those “staple” styles on which it was safe to carry 
large stocks. It indeed became one of those good 
friends who can do no wrong and was so considered 
by the production department until the mill’s daily rec- 
ord sheets and control charts began to tell a sad story. 

Evidently, Miss and Mrs. Consumer had a style 
preference for some other style than old reliable No. 


(Continued on page 691.) 
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fancy tops for Men’s Half Hose are produced in designs 
and colors harmonizing with the leg... A new and 
lasting improvement in half hose ... Capable of 
almost infinite variety ... In keeping with the modern 
idea that it takes color and style to stimulate sales. 
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Among the Knitting Mills 
ee 


LANS are being made for the establishment of a full- 

fashioned mill at Charlotte, N. C., by the Fleetwood Silk 
Hosiery Corp. Lockwood, Greene, Inc., Charlotte, are the 
engineers. The main building will be two stories 110 x 100 
feet, of steel and concrete construction. Equipment will in- 
elude 28 full-fashioned machines. 

T. Walter Fred, who recently resigned as president of 
the Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., will erect 
a full-fashioned mill at Nashville, Tenn. The building will 
be 300 x 126 feet, two-stories. Robert & Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., are the engineers. 

Ritea Hosiery Mills, Inc., have been organized to ac- 
quire the plant and property of the Hall Hosiery Com- 
pany, Statesville, N. C., whose plant was destroyed by fire 
a year ago. D.C. Ritchie, T. G. Casey, and Fred Guerrant, 
of Statesville, are interested. Plans are to rebuild the mill 
and install equipment. Men’s hosiery will be manufactured ; 
and 30 machines will be installed. 

Globe Knitting Co., Burlington, N. C., have been organ- 
ized by J. J. May, Mrs. Cora May Moize, with a capital 
of $100,000. 

Peerless Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., have been in- 
corporated with a capital of $100,000, by M. W. McPherson, 
R. L. Coleman and H. W. Coble. It is understood spiral 
half hose will be manufactured on 25 machines which will 
represent the initial equipment. 

Perfection Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., will add a 
full-fashioned department, with the installation of 12 Read- 
ing machines. John Shoffner, C. E. Fogleman, John Black, 
Lon Shoffner and Clifton Elder, operate the Perfection 
plant. The product will be sold by the selling organization 
of the Standard Hosiery Mills, of Burlington. 

Ernest Pennington, of Burlington, N. C., for some time 
connected with the Pen-Co Hosiery Mills of that place, has 
announced the establishment of a new mill, to be equipped 
with 22 machines for manufacturing spiral half-hose. 

Sir Walter Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., has been 
organized to manufacture 240-needle, spiral half-hose on 
Scott & Williams machines. 

Sterling Hosiery Mills, Inc., Spindale, N. C., recently or- 
ganized by the owners of Horn Co., of Spindale, and Forest 
City Hosiery Co., of Forest City, have purchased six Read- 
ing full-fashioned machines, which will be installed in the 
Horn plant at Spindale. The officers are K. S. Tanner, 
president; S. E. Elmore, secretary; and T. Max Watson, 
treasurer. 

R. S. Wollstein, of Rome, Ga., R. Edge, of Louisville, 
Ky., and others have organized the Winner Hosiery Mills, 
Boiling Springs, N. C. The capital is $100,000. 

Nu Fashion Hosiery Mills, Murphy, N. C., have been or- 
ganized by G. T. Whitlock, of Hendersonville, N. C., and 
others. Mr. Whitlock will install 120 automatic seam- 
less machines, producing women’s rayon hosiery. 

General contract for the erection of the addition to the 
Mock-Judson-Voehringer Co., full-fashioned manufacturers, 
Greensboro, N. C., has been awarded. The addition will in- 
crease the floor space 75,000 square feet, and the capacity 
of the plant will be more than doubled. 

W. P. Stevens, 620 Bibb Building, Macon, Ga., is inter- 
ested in the establishment of a half-hose mill at that place, 
and desires full information with reference to equipment, 
etc., ete. 

It is understood that Cartersville Mills, Inc., Cartersville, 
Ga., operated by Fleitmann & Co., of New York, will add 
men’s underwear to the present line of children’s materials. 

William Carter Co., Barnesville, Ga., plan to double the 
capacity of their plant, it is reported. 

H. K. Regar & Sons, Inc., have acquired the seamless 
plants of the Cadet Knitting Co., at Anniston, Ala., and are 
removing the equipment of the Regar plant at Cedartown, 
Ga., to Anniston. 

Alabama Hosiery Mills, Inc., Decafur, Ala., will manu- 
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facture full-fashioned hosiery in a mill to be erected. A. G. 
Patterson is president, and J. E. Garrett, formerly manager 
of the full-fashioned plant at Cooper, Wells & Co., at De 
catur, will be vice-president and general manager. 

Bethayres Knitting Mills, Inc., Bethayres, Pa., have been 
acquired by the Miller Hosiery Co., Inc., 330 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. The Miller company has handled the entire out- 
put of the Bethayres mill for several years. At present a 
new building 52 x 170 feet, two-story, is being added to pro- 
vide for 20 new full-fashioned machines. 





A Stock Control Plan. 
(Continued from page 689.) 


1000. Every day, every week the chart line that des- 
ignated No. 1000, instead of keeping its place up near 
the top of the sheet, was staggering down nearer and 
nearer the bottom. 

When one sees an old trusted friend suddenly take 
up bad habits, one usually makes excuses for it and 
regards it as only a temporary case of insanity. But 
daily records in black and white make no excuses or 
apologies. They show only one thing—facts. Doubt- 
less, the mill, before it had taken advantage of stock 
control, would have gone on producing No. 1000 until 
it woke up some rainy cold morning with thousands 
of dozens of stock that had to be “slaughtered” in 
more ways than in just the newspaper advertisements 
of the retailers who eventually bought it. 

As it was, the mill knew as quickly as its retailers 
—and more quickly than its retailers in certain locali- 
ties where the style trend against No. 1000 had not yet 
reached—that No. 1000 was quietly expiring. The mill 
had time to change over to a new style number to take 
the place of No. 1000 and to clean out without a loss 
its stock of the old style. 

Let it be conceded that retailers’ stock control pol- 
icies do raise a mill’s distribution cost. But mills that 
have taken full advantage of stock control claim such 
cost is considerably more than overbalanced by pre- 
venting costly losses that otherwise would be incurred 
as a result of frozen stocks and from not being able to 
quickly follow latest style trends. 

No matter how much lower a mill’s production 
cost is than the costs of its competitors, it can not re- 
main in production unless it is producing commodities 
that follow style trends. The minute it ceases to fol- 
low style trends, its distribution cost knows not even 
the sky as a limit a very giant of a cost in com- 
parison with the added cost required by the stock con- 
trol buying policy of retailers. 

In the final analysis, unless a mill is producing 
what the consumer wants, as reflected through the re- 
tailer or the retailer and jobber, and is furnishing its 
goods to the retailer or jobber when and how these 
two gentlemen want it, the mill’s production volume 
will suffer. 

The added cost of distribution resulting from 
stock control would appear a small price to pay in com- 
parison with that of lower production with its attend- 
ant higher production costs. 

By no means is it contended that stock control is 
a cure-all for every mill problem. But stock control 
is here, probably permanently. 

Already it has been demonstrated by mills that it 
can be as profitably used by the mill as it can by the 
retailer. 
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Asks About Cross-Dyeing Hosiery. 
EDITOR COTTON: 


More and more modern hosiery is being produced 
by cross-dyeing. Cross-dyeing as we used to under- 
stand it was the dyeing of wool in the presence of 
cotton. All dyers when called upon to dye cotton fast 
to cross dyeing, knew, in those days what to use. 

In modern hosiery dyeing cross-dyeing means 
something else again, instead of dyeing wool in the 
presence of cotton, we find that cotton is being dyed 
in the presence of cotton already dyed, also that rayon 
is being dyed in the presence of both dyed and undyed 
cotton. 


The dyer in the cotton yarn dyehouse who has to 
produce dyed yarn fast enough for these requirements 
is certainly up against it; price is against the use of 
the very fastest colors. 

It would be a great help if some hosiery dyer would 
tell the readers of COTTON all about the cross-dyeing 
as practiced today in southern hosiery mills. Maybe 
then the harassed dyer of cotton yarn would under- 
stand better what the requirements of fastness were. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4562. 


Building a Fine-Gauge Seamless 
Hosiery Mill. 


The Finishing Department. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Last week Jones and J had the pleasure of paying 
our good friend, Tom Smith, down at Pineville, anoth- 
er visit, to discuss with him some questions pertain- 
ing to Jones’ new mill. Jones had gotten Tom’s views 
on the various operations up to, and including, dye- 
ing,* and this time began by asking him how much 
floor space he would need in his boarding and finish- 
ing rooms, and what equipment he would need. In 
reply, Tom said: 

“Let me see, I believe you are figuring on 300 
machines. Well, 300 machines will give you a pro- 
duction of 750 dozen per day. I think it is always 
advisable to figure on the boarding and finishing room 
to take care of a night shift, which in your case would 
give you a total of 1,500 dozen. 


“To get the best results on boarding, especially 





* These interviews were reported as follows: Knitting De- 
partment, February, 1928 issue; Seaming, Looping and Inspecting De- 
partments, July 1928 issue; and Dyeing Department, December 1928 
issue. Copies of these previous installments will be furnished to any 
reader who requests them.—The Editor. 


PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTONS 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 
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We invite our readers to make use of this de 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in connection with the knitting mill 
from the office to the packing and shipping de- 
partments. Questions, answers or letters need not 
conform to any particular style and will be prop- 
erly edited before publishing. All questions will 
be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, 
but will be held in confidence and a pen name 
substituted when printed. All accepted contribu- 
tions other than questions will be paid for after 
publication. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statements of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so 
endorsed. This department is open to all. 





chiffon-weight goods, it is advisable to board on low 
temperatures, so I would recommend using hot water 
equipment and giving each boarder 24 forms. You 
should average 80 dozen from each 24 forms, and to 
board 750 dozen and make allowance for idle boards 
due to odd size assortments, it will be necessary to 
figure on one extra set of forms, so it appears to 
me that you will need 11 sets of forms, 10 double ta- 
bles of 24 boards, and two half tables of 12 boards 
assorted something like this: Size 844, two sets; 9, 
three sets; 914, four sets, and size 10, two sets.” 

“What about having one or two sets of boards for 
adjustable toes?” asked Jones. 

“You can do this, but I believe that the time and 
trouble you will have changing toes will fully justify 
the extra investment in a few extra boards,” said 
Tom, continuing, 

“Now with reference to floor space, these tables 
should be placed to allow for 2-foot alleys. Then the 
floor space necessary for 10 whole and two half tables 
and hot water pump will be 15 x 52 feet. To make 
room for double this number of boards to take care 
of a double shift production, you will provide double 
this space, and add more tables when necessary. 

“T would arrange these tables in two sections, on 
oposite sides of the room, with a working alley 12 feet 
wide, between the ends of the tables, running through 
the center of the room. This alley will take care of 
the stock boards for each boarder and give trucking 
space. Figured on this basis of two sections of 10 
double and two half tables, with a 12-foot alley be- 
tween, you will need a room 42 x 52 feet, or 2,184 
square feet. I think this lay-out will work out a con- 
venient and economical arrangement. If you have 
certain sizes going behind, you can adjust this, to a 
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great extent, by putting the faster boarders on these 
sizes, and vice versa.” 

“I notice, Tom, that you have not provided any 
space for storing stock to be boarded,” commented 
Jones. 

“No, you can add as much for this as you like, but 
my experience has been, the sooner you get the stock 
on the boards after leaving the extractor, the better 
the finish will be,” explained Tom. 

“This brings up another subject that I might dis- 
cuss a minute. We are all too careless about extract- 
ing. We don’t attach enough importance to this op- 
eration. As a matter of fact, each style and each 
weight batch requires its individual formula for ex- 
tracting. The extractor should be equipped with an 
automatic time-stop and a time table worked out and 
hung near the extractor, showing how much time each 
style of a given weight should run, and the time-stop 
set accordingly. There would be no advantage in this, 
however, if the batch is allowed to sit around and dry 
out after being extracted. This is important if you 
are to get first-class boarding, and, speaking of 
boarding, the average stocking boarder is kind of sor- 
ry—I know, for I’ve been one myself—but he gets 
‘cussed’ about a lot of things for which he is not re- 
sponsible. We knit our stockings all sizes and lengths, 
with the inside of the hem of one texture and fabric 
and the outside another, then scroop them up in the 
dyehouse and half-extract them and then expect the 
boarders to fit them on the board and make the hems 
all straight at the bottom. Which reminds me of the 
freshman in the physics class when presented with the 
problem—‘If an irresistible force should come in con- 
tact with an immovable body, what would be the con- 
sequence?’ His reply was, ‘A hell of a collision’. This 
is what is happening daily in the average boarding 
room—‘A hell of a collision’. 

“When you see a boarder going around with his 
fingers worn out and blistered, his work is not right, 
or he has not been properly trained. In either case, it 
is a reflection on the management. A visitor came 
into my mill sometime ago with his finishing room 
foreman, and while looking over the boarded work re- 
marked to his foreman, ‘Charlie, that is mighty good 
boarding.’ I replied, ‘You are wrong; that is mighty 
good knitting’ ”’. 

“T will think about this when I start my boarding 
room,” said Jones. “Now tell me something about 
finishing. How much floor space will I need and what 
other equipment?” 


Equipment for Finishing Department. 


“As to floor space, the same plan would apply to 
finishing as boarding,” Tom answered. “I would pro- 
vide floor space for 1,500 dozen. The finishing room 
proper should be for stock in process only, which 
would require about 4,000 square feet. The mated or 
boxed stock should be carried in a stock room adjoin- 
ing the finishing room. The stock room, packing cab- 
inets, labeling and shipping departments would re- 
quire about the same amount of space as the finishing 
department. 

“As for equipment, I prefer individual tables. A 
convenient size is 7 x 3 feet, 3 feet high. This height 
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will permit the girl to stand or sit as she chooses (you 
will pardon the word choose). The average gir] will 
do 20 per cent more work standing than she will sit- 
ting, and she will choose to stand the greater part of 
the time. Each girl should be given a comfortable, 
adjustable stool or chair, with an adjustable form- 
fitting back to use when she feels disposed to sit. 

“The table suggested is suitable for any of the 
three operations: mating, stamping and folding. The 
top can be made of any material giving a hard, 
smooth surface, but my experience has been that a 
well finished hardwood top will give the most satis- 
factory service. You will need about 25 such tables 
for your finishing room. 

“In addition to this you will need three or four 
12 x 3 foot tables, 2 feet high, to set orders out on. 
For handling boarded work through the finishing 
process and for shelving for mated stock, racks or 
cabinets, you will need about 1,000 stock boards or 
trays. Some mills use steel shelving in the stock 
racks, while others use fiber boards. I prefer trays 
made of hardwood boards, made of stock about %%- 
inch thick, glued together and fastened with a splice 
at the two ends. These boards should be highly pol- 
ished on both sides and treated and finished in the 
same manner as a hardwood floor. The size of these 
boards should be approximately three feet square. 
Stock racks or cabinets may be built to accommodate 
as many of these trays as the number of styles and 
colors demand. By using a tray of this type the trays 
carrying work in process are interchangeable with the 
trays in the stock racks and cabinets. 


Additional Necessary Equipment. 


“You will need a half dozen trucks with rubber- 
tired wheels, with body-frame designed to handle 
boxed stock from the folders to the shipping depart- 
ment; also, three or four fiber or steel trucks 24 x 36 
inches, 25 inches high, for boarding work on trays. 
You will need about 60 small tables 2 x 2 feet, 2 feet 
high, to set trays on. One man can easily slide a 
tray of work from the 25-inch truck to any of the 
stock tables built 2 feet high. You should have 25 
foot-stools to go with the work tables. You will re- 
quire three filing cabinets of at least 100 drawers each 
to take care of the various kinds of packing—” 

“Say, Tom! I’m going into the hosiery business, 
and not the furniture business,” interrupted Jones. 

“I know you are, Jones, but I’m only giving you 
just a few of the principal items you will need in 
order to get you started. You will find there are 
many other things you will have to have, many of 
which I will mention briefly, such as needles, pins, 
duster-brushes, whisk-brooms, monel pans for stamp- 
ing tables, electric irons, label printing machine, sten- 
cil cutting machine, paper, envelopes, glue, paste, pa- 
per seals, cockroach exterminator and rat poison.” 

“What is your system for handling work in the 
finishing room, Tom?” 

“In the first place, you should employ the right 
kind of help. You can’t always tell what a girl is 
capable of doing until you have given her a trial, but 
there are certain common-sense rules which may be 
applied to advantage in employing help for a finishing 
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The lustre and sheerness which you 
prize in your finer grades of cotton 
hosiery are entirely dependent upon 
the yarns that go into them. 


That you may be absolutely sure of 
obtaining these qualities in all of your 
merchandise, we have perfected all 
mercerizing and spinning processes 
to the point where the same unusual 
fineness, strength and evenness is pro- 
duced each time. 


No matter what count ordered, you 
may be absolutely sure that in every 
case the yarns will meet in every detail 
the uses to which they will be put! 
Ask for quotations on any count. 


Prompt deliveries . . . always! 
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room. In the first place, there is quite a bit of reach- 
ing to be done, and a tall girl, with long arms, has 
the advantage. Then, too, the slender girl does not 
tire on her feet as quickly. Another thing to look for 
is neatness. If a girl is slouchy in her dress; for in- 
stance, has the back seam of her stocking on the side 
of her leg, the indications are that she will be careless 
in her work. Age, too, is to be considered. I prefer 
girls past twenty years old, who are more serious- 
minded. Last, but not least, a certain culture and re- 
finement, having an appreciation of silk hose, hard- 
wood tables and modern equipment, is to be looked for. 

“The first operation in the finishing room is mat- 
ing. I like the method of stacking goods of the same 
length on the same stack. First, you start four 
lengths of work on the table, the minimum and maxi- 
mum lengths with two modern lengths. Then each 
stocking you lay down on its respective stack mates 
with all the others in the same stack. When you count 
off dozens, all the stockings in the dozen are the same 
length except the final dozen at the conclusion of the 
jot. These even lengths help the folder to fold all the 
three pairs alike, and the goods have a neater appear- 
ance in the box. There are some objections to this 
system. The high-spliced heels and the hems must 
be knit approximately the same length, but this is 
what should be done anyway. We used to have to 
mate the stockings according to colors, but we have 
quit that now since we have learned to dye them all 
the same color.” 

“With this method, how do you pair lefts and 
rights?” 

“That is simple, Jones. You mate lefts this week 
and rights next week, and change on Sunday—” 

“I get you; just like we did before we put a seam 
up the back.” 

“The mated stock is put into the stock bins,” con- 
tinued Tom. “Here the stock man takes his copy of 
the order and gets up the assortment of sizes and col- 
ors as specified. At the same time, the label man la- 
bels the specified boxes by a copy of the same orders 
and has the boxes ready for the folder when the 
stamper girl has finished with stamping, putting on 
seals, riders, etc. The stamped goods and the labeled 
boxes meet at the folder and each is a check on the 
other. 

“After all, the human element is the biggest fac- 
tor in the finishing department. Provide the best ar- 
rangement, arrange it in a systematic and orderly 
manner; keep all culled stock in order and out of 
sight as much as possible and try to create an atmos- 
phere of precision, for its psychological effect. With 
the right kind of girls, they will add to this their own 
personality, and will produce an article that will bring 
in orders reading: ‘Same as last’, which is a happy 
situation.” 

Tom looked at his watch and said: 

“There’s an old den back over here in the woods 
where I left a couple of squirrels last Fall, and I’m 
planning to go back after them this afternoon, and I 
would like to have you gentlemen join me.” 

At this gentle hint, we thanked Tom for the invita- 
tion and the courteous interviews he had given us and 
wished him success at the den. T. O. (N. C.) 
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Plaiting on the Model K. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to offer to the readers of “KNITTING 
KINKS” some pointers with reference to plaiting ho- 
siery. This is suggested by the inquiry of “CoNTRIB- 
UTOR No. 4109,” who states that in making pointed 
heel seamless hosiery, on a 260-needle, 314-inch, Mod- 
el K machine, with the six-finger attachment, he has 
plaiting trouble on going inside of the pointed heel. 
He uses eight thread pure Japan silk for the body and 
120s mercerized for the plaiting yarn. He says he can 
get good plaiting by using enormous tension on the 
body yarn, but this of course wears out the needles and 
sinkers quickly, etc., and grooves the fingers and 
throat plates, and causes cut-outs on the yarn changes, 
etc. His plaiting thread, he says, has no tension at all, 
and his yarns are properly spaced, and the machine is 
correctly adjusted mechanically. 

We have had no experience making pointed heel 
hosiery, but have had much experience with plaiting, 
and I thought perhaps some general observations 
might be of help. In the first place, it has always 
seemed to me to be more of a matter of faith than 
anything else, and if a knitter is getting good plait- 
ing, no matter what machine adjustments he may be 
using, it is best to let him alone. There are, however, 
a few well known and established facts which must be 
taken into consideration if successful plaiting is to be 
secured. 

First, the needles and sinkers of the machine 
should always be kept in first class condition, and the 
cylinder should be kept reasonably clean. Second, the 
throat plate and the yarn tubes must be in first class 
condition, free from grooves or rough surfaces. Third, 
tensions must be properly adjusted, and a special 
plaiting tension is advisable; there are several makes 
on the market. Excessive tension on the plaiting 
thread should be avoided, and when the machine is 
properly adjusted and in good condition, excessive ten- 
sion should not be necessary. 

If a man has not had much experience with knit- 
ting gum silk, it is well enough for him to know that 
gum silk, under the very best of conditions, is very 
hard on the needles and sinkers—the sinkers in partic- 
ular—and that operating under the best conditions he 
will probably find it necessary to replace sinkers at 
least once a year, as perfect plaiting cannot be done 
with sinkers that are worn or nicked, and they will 
stand up only so long and no more. For this reason, 
excessive tension is to be avoided, as the greater the 
tension, the greater the wear on needles and sinkers. 

As a general suggestion I would advise checking 
up on the needle cylinder. See that the cylinder walls 
are in good condition and that all needles move uni- 
formly free, and that the needle latches and rivets are 
in good condition. Also see that sinkers are not bad- 
ly worn. Then check up on the throat plate and the 
yarn fingers to see that they are free from grooves and 
rough surfaces. 

In this connection, I have found India oil stones 
very useful in keeping machines in good condition, and 
if your inquirer has not tried them, I would suggest 
that he get a lot of stones assorted as follows: 
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A Good Weapon-~ 


when game could be brought down 
from your front porch 











But the ‘‘easy shots,’’ in sport and business, have long 
since fled. The cumbersome fowling-piece has been 
replaced by long-range, high-velocity rifles. . . Ma- 
chines that once were the finest thing of their kind 
are giving way to equipment that produces better 
merchandise — faster and cheaper than ever before. 


If it’s big game you’ re after, a blunderbuss won’t do! 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS—READING, PA. 





A Reading 24 Section Legger. The full-fashioned knitting machine of 1929. Capa- 
ble of producing the maximum number of ‘‘firsts” at the lowest possible oper- 
ating and maintenance costs. Modernize your obsolete equipment with Readings. 
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India stones, triangular No. 8 and No. 9 
India stones, round tapered No. 27. 


The triangular stones are very useful in keeping the 
working surface of the throat plate in good condition, 
and the round tapered stone is helpful in keeping the 
yarn eyes and the yarn fingers in good condition. 
These little stones are all hand tools and practically in- 
expensive, and will work wonders in the hands of a 
skilled mechanic who will use them correctly and study 
the benefits to be obtained from them. 

Answering the inquiry as to whether it is practi- 
cal to make the type of stocking in question, whether it 
is practical or not, much of it is being done, and he 
will very likely find that by continued and persistent 
effort he will be able to overcome his trouble. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 4124. 


Operating and Adjusting the Banner 
Knitting Machine. 


PART THREE 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In this, the third article of my series on this sub- 
ject, I shall continue my discussion of adjustments on 
the Banner machine. The subject of Yarn Levers will 
complete the discussion of adjustments, and follow- 
ing this will be some suggestions on the care of nee- 
dies, in the article to appear in next month. Then I 
shall begin a discussion of common, every-day diffi- 
culties which arise in the operation of these machines. 


Yarn Levers. 


The fingers naturally cause most of the trouble at 
the yarn changes. They should seat in the mouth- 
piece with just enough clearance for the yarn to pass 
through smoothly without binding, and it is often nec- 
essary to grind some of the seating point on the fin- 
gers to lower them the required depth, especially 
when there is any occasion to knit with the needles at 
a low point. This may be partially overcome on some 
gauges by grinding a little off of the point of the cen- 
ter cam, but care must be taken when doing this. 


After the yarn changes have been made to operate 
satisfactorily, there is very little trouble given by the 
fingers, the defects usually coming from another 
source. Porcelain eyelets should be used wherever 
possible, and in fingers where there are none, the 
holes must be polished smoothly so that there are no 
burrs or nicks to catch the yarns. When putting in 
a new finger, it is a good idea to grind the back part 
of the seat and make it narrower. This will give 
more clearance for the change levers and lessen the 
chances of their binding. Polish the tip of the change 
lever and the part of the finger where it bears, so 
there is the least amount of friction. Even though 
these are both hardened, any little nick on one will 
soon wear a groove in the other and give trouble. This 
is especially necessary on the splicing finger, which, 
if it works hard, often moves the carrier ring back 
and forth, having a detrimental effect on the needles. 
A smooth surface can be given to these with a small 
oil stone. 

The pins should fit in the fingers and change levers 
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so there is no chance for side play. If they are wob- 
bly on the pins, the fingers are likely to bind on the 
next change lever, and vice versa. The finger-springs 
should have ample clearance and seat in the middle 
of the finger. Sometimes they are oversize, or the 
holes are not drilled correctly, and it is necessary to 
grind them down a trifle. When they are off center 
there is a possibility that the spring will catch on 
the next finger, reducing the tension on the finger for 
which it is intended. The finger will snap in part 
way and then slowly complete its downward move- 
ment to the seating place. 

The wires seldom break unless the quadrant contin- 
ually rubs on them, which can be eliminated by bend- 
ing them and at the same time retaining a nice free 
movement. It is also possible to bend the drum levers 
to the right more than they are when the machines 
are received from the factory. Take an old piece of 
stock; cut a groove in one end and drill a hole in the 
other end for a handle similar to a socket wrench, by 
means of which they can be bent without binding 
them in the guide. 

Should it be necessary to raise or lower all the 
fingers at any time it can easily be done by driving 
the drum lever stud (195), in, or out, a little, as the 
case may be. The drum cams as they come from the 
factory are usually beveled on the ends and these 


Sl 


FIG. 1 


should be cut off square, as indicated in Fig. 1, so the 
finger will drop in with a snap and not with that slow, 
gliding movement. This will help to reduce trouble at 
the yarn changes and make it possible to secure a very 
short splice. 

When the striper is being used, the fingers should 
first be set to clear the needles in the heel and toe, and 
not have the levers resting on the striper drum at this 
point. Then when the machine is in the boot, the 
levers can be set by moving the stud, which is on an 
eccentric, to hold the fingers at the required height. 
If enough adjustment cannot be secured with the stud, 
the levers can be bent considerably before they will 
break. By setting the striper drum so the levers are 
holding just halfway on the cams with the fingers be- 
ing held about one-inch above the seat of the mouth- 
piece, a short splice of only a few needles can be se- 
cured at the yarn changes, but the fingers must be 
raised high enough to get the yarns under the binder, 
especially when two yarns are used in one finger as 
the back yarn comes out one or two needles later than 
the front yarn. 

BANNERMAN. 


[This is the third of a series on Banner machines. 
The next will appear in an early issue.—The Editor. ] 
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Hosiery Quality starts with the 
Machine that produces it 




























F you can seil your customers a Full-Fashioned Stocking 

having that much-to-be-desired evenness of finish and that 
perfect sinker and needle stitch which always results in a 
uniformity completely free from those sales-kiling wales— 
then you can know you have destroyed the last trace of con- 
sumer-resistance and you can be assured of success. The 


EINSIEDEL “REINER” HIGH-SPEED 
FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINES 


unfailingly produce merchandise of the quality described above. 
These Machines represent the most progressive engineering achieve- 
ment in the history of the industry; and, in point of sheer efficiency, 
dependability and durability, they are supreme. We will have onc 
of these Machines in operation at the 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 
Philadelphia—April 15th to April 19th, 1929 
Booths No. 378 to 389 inclusive 


You are cordially invited to be our guest at this Exhibition. Our Mr. Fred 
Dost, formerly connected with Julius Kayser Company, as Hosiery Superin- 
tendent, will be in charge, and will take pleasure in giving you all details 
concerning this wonderful Machine—at the same time explaining why the 
EINSIEDEL “REINER” HIGH-SPEED FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MaA- 
CHINES can be appreciated by comparison only! 


Beginning April 15th, we will have on exhibition in our 
Weehawken Factory a SEYFERT & DONNER Full- 
Fashioned HOSIERY MACHINE. You are urged to in- 
vestigate this machine and see it in operation. 


ROBERT REINER, INCORPORATED 
550-564 Gregory Avenue 


Weehawken, New Jersey 
(In sight of the Woolworth Tower) 
Founded in 1903 Phone: Union 502-503-504 


Telegraph Address: “REINER”, HOBOKEN,f/NEW JERSEY 
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Cleaning Full-Fashioned Machines. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In answer to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4075”, in reference 
to methods for cleaning full-fashioned hosiery equip- 
ment, we take it he is most seriously interested in the 
big task of keeping his full-fashioned knitting ma- 
chines clean, 


This subject was made the major study on a tour 
of northern full-fashioned mills recently, and the 
methods applied were various. 


One large plant, with a daily output of 3,500 doz- 
ens a day of ladies’ hose, employed a gang of seven 
men and a foreman. The foreman kept a log of each 
machine cleaned on his floor; estimated which legger 
would next take off a set; informed the knitter that 
he would be the next man stopped for cleaning, and as 
soon as the set came off the machine, the gang started 
in. Two cleaners, best adapted and trained, were put 
on the snappers, drop wires and rings, thread dividing 
wires, and all parts above the narrowing machine that 
could be reached from the front. One man worked 
along with them at the back, cleaning the tension cups 
and pads, yarn containers, and yarn board, and all 
parts most conveniently reached from the back of the 
machine. Two men cleaned the friction boxes, fric- 
tion rods, carrier rods, narrowing machine, catchbar, 
heads, needle bars and carriers. Two men, each on a 
low-castered sitting truck (14 inches square on the 
top); one man in the front the other on the back, 
rolled along and cleaned all parts below the parts men- 
tioned, wiping up the floor and the drip pans directly 
beneath the machine, as well as all shafting and bear- 
ings and the standards. They also noted and reported 
excessive ends or threads wrapped around cam rollers 
and any cam rollers that were not working freely, or 
that had flat places worn on them from not rolling 
properly; the whole operation taking approximately 
thirty minutes per machine, and resulting in a job that 
would take a knitter and helper three or four hours to 
complete the old way, with all probabilities pointing to 
a much less satisfactory job. 

During this thirty minutes the knitter and helper 
were busy with pliers turning up the welt bars at the 
table at the end of the machine, a job that usually gets 
much less time than is needed to keep the bars in good 
condition. 

At the end of thirty minutes the machine is ready 
to run. A high priced operator and his helper are 
again producing on a high priced machine, which used 
to stand three or four hours under the old plan of 
cleaning by the knitter and helper. 

An interesting cost comparison can be worked out, 
based upon loss and gain according to the labor cost 
involved and the production gained, plus a better con- 
dition of the machine itself. But, we will not use val- 
uable space for that which anyone may work out for 
himself. 

Another plan that was preferred by a plant with 
180 machines, was similar to this one, except that five 
cleaners were used, and a certain section of each ma- 
chine was cleaned on each trip around the plant. The 
knitter was responsible for cleaning the snappers and 
upper section. The gang, on the first round, cleaned 
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the narrowing machine, friction boxes and rods, car- 
rier rods, heads and catchbar. This part of each ma- 
chine was cleaned throughout the plant; then on the 
next round, another part of the machine was cleaned. 
Average full attention being given each machine every 
two weeks, this necessitates shorter stopping periods, 
but these periods occur more frequently. The check- 
up was not so thorough nor was the job, as a whole, 
so well done. 

One plant, not so large and working only day shift, 
had all the cleaning done at night by three men. 

The problem of cleaning full-fashioned knitting 
machines involves the necessity of getting as many 
work hours as possible out of a working week at the 
cost of as small a loss of time on the part of both a 
high priced man and a high priced and delicate piece 
of machinery; machinery that must be kept clean and 
must be given the best of attention if we would suc- 
ceed in keeping them in proper condition for making 
good fabric for not less than ten years before it is 
necessary to rebuild them. 

There will be some lost motion between machines 
as gang waits for the knitter to finish a set, but an 
alert cleaning gang leader or foreman, carefully watch- 
ing for the next machine that will be ready, has the 
gang ready to snap into it at once, digging in with all 
the pep available, trusting in a short rest period be- 
tween jobs. 

A practical way of figuring what can be done, is 
to assume that we have a 100-machine plant working 
54 hours a week. Thirty minutes to a machine and 
four hours allowance per week for lost time between 
jobs, fills up the week’s time. 

Our friend also mentions systematic oiling of full- 
fashioned machines. It is a well known fact that the 
knitter, as an average of his class, does not properly 
oil his machine even as he knows it should be done. 
He is on piece work and endeavors to run as much as 
possible, and stopping as little as possible. Oiling, he 
knows, is absolutely essential, but his approach to the 
ideal in this respect falls far short. 

Our knitters oil as most knitters do, but we have 
a trained oiler who goes over all shafting bearings and 
operating elbow bearings, cam rollers, etc., every day. 
He reports on a card, direct to the foreman, stuck roll- 
ers and any bearings showing rust, due to moisture 
creeping into them. In this way we are able to follow 
up in some measure, neglect in the oiling plan. 

I earnestly request other men interested in the 
above questions, to butt in and discuss these things. 
In this way we can air our difficulties and see better 
“how other men manage.” 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4014. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Answering “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4075” with reference 
to cleaning full-fashioned hosiery equipment. It has 
always been the policy in our plant to hold the indi- 
vidual knitter responsible for the proper cleaning and 
oiling of his machine. We run many of our machines 
day and night. On these jobs both day and night men 
are jointly responsible. 

Fixers in the different rooms check up on the 
cleanliness and care of the machines daily, but they 
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profit by the proven ability of this machine to 
turn out a greater quantity of work. It puts 
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The Feldlock is a Willcox & Gibbs machine. That means that 


it is constructed of the finest materials...that it operates with 
a minimum of repairs...that it stands up under severe operat- 
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The ability of the Feldlock . . . “The Machine that Makes Pro- 
duction”. . . to lower seaming costs, is a fact from which you 
too can profit. Ask us to send a copy of the new Feldlock booklet. 
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make a particular check the first thing Monday morn- 
ing. Such machines as are not up to the standard are 
stopped until the proper cleaning is taken care of. 
There are some disadvantages in this method, and we 
have been seriously considering organizing a group of 
cleaners, whose duties would be to clean all machines 
in the plant. This would necessitate shutting the ma- 
chines down for a short period, possibly two or two 
and one half hours, but I believe it would pay in the 
end. However, this change has not been made, though 
it is being very seriously considered. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4083. 


Preventing Drop Stitches on 2 x 2 Rib 
Underwear. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 4098” seems to be having trou- 
ble with his Wildman 12-cut 2 x 2 rib underwear ma- 
chine, making holes and drop stitches. We will con- 
sider the machine mechanically in good condition, for 
a poor machine is of less use than none at all. There- 
fore, the working face of the cam must be smooth and 
all the needles perfect. The guides, which are often 
cut by the cylinder needle, should be smooth and not 
worn on the heel. Improper setting of the guides 
causes it to become worn. The guides must be set low 
enough to the dial needles to prevent their latches 
closing under it, causing drops. They must also be 


CYLINDER 
STITCH 
CAM 


RISING CAM 


DOTTED LINE CORRECT TIMING FOR 2X2 RIB 





close to the cylinder needles, but not touching them; 
back, so that, as the cylinder needle latch closes, it 
just misses the guide. 

The stitch is very important. I might mention that, 
if the machine is a 1 x 1 underwear rib machine and 
the needles taken out to produce a 2 x 2 rib, it might 
be necessary to purchase the proper stitch cam and a 
rising cam for a 2 x 2 rib. The cylinder and dial 
needles must be correctly timed in relation to each oth- 
er, according to the accompanying sketch, dotted lines 
show cam arrangement for a 2 x 2 rib. The cylinder 
cams must draw enough yarn on the needles for both 
sets of needles. I believe this statement will explain 
why the number of holes is increased when the stitch 
is shortened; that is, if the distance between the cyl- 
inder and dial is not too great. A safe distance to set 
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the cylinder and dial is the thickness of needle of the 
gauge cylinder is cut. Afterwards, this setting may 
be changed as necessary. 

The unequal division, or taking two stitches first 
on one set of needles and then the other, causes the 
yarn to vibrate. This must be controlled by some 
method—eyelet or a guide of some sort. In vibrating 
or jumping, the yarn, as it goes into the guide, causes 
many drop stitches, the yarn missing the needle. The 
longer the stitch hooks, the more vibration there will 
be. A change in needle velocity sometimes helps. If 
the stitch is tight the machine must be run at a lower 
speed than when a loose stitch is being knit. A slight 
tension on the yarn will help to control it and also im- 
prove the plaiting, if properly applied. 

Three feeds are plaiting rayon on cotton; the other 
eight are running plain cotton. These three feeds 
could draw a slightly longer stitch than the other 
feeds. There are several reasons for running these 
feeds this way. First, it is easier on the rayon fiber 
as the greater strain of the take-up rolls comes on the 
other eight feeds. Second, in drawing a longer loop 
the fibers are not so liable to show up rough in the 
stitch, and the strain becomes less, there would be 
no holes. And finally, the finish of the goods shows up 
better by showing up the rayon stripe. Many firms de- 
sire this effect. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4110. 





EDITOR COTTON: 

In a recent issue, a correspondent said he is using 
a 12-cut still head machine knitting 2 x 2 ribbed un- 
derwear, plaiting 40s cotton with 200 denier rayon in 
three feeds. He says he is having trouble with drop 
stitches and holes. 

I am inclined to believe that his greatest trouble 
is in the time of the machine, that is, the dial needles 
are not cammed out before the cylinder needles rise, 
and he is not combining the correct size of yarn and 
rayon. If he is using in three feeds 200 denier and 
40s cotton, he is creating a 15s size, which is entirely 
too coarse to knit with 40s on the other feeds. 

There are other things which also may cause this 
trouble, such as the tension on the yarn, feeding into 
the needles. If that is the fault it will show up in 
streaks in the cloth. He should use the automatic 
furnishing wheels to correct that pull on the yarn and 
give a uniform tension. 

He says he has tried raising or shortening the 
cylinder stitches, and it seems to me this would help, 
as well as swinging the head so as to make the dial 
needles cam out in proper relationship to the cylinder 
needles. If the take-up is tight it will also cause holes. 

I imagine that these holes are not in line, but are 
scattered all over the fabric. There is also the pos- 
sibility that the dial cam may be casting off too far. 
Is he certain that all the cams are pulling evenly? I 
would suggest that he caliper them. This is much 
more accurate than measurement by marking the 
yarn. 

The yarn guides may not be set close enough in the 
rear or surrounding the needles, and the rayon should 
feed into the needles in a hole in the guide by itself. 
My experience has proven that to run 2 x 2 cloth, a 
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sort of swiss rib cam for the cylinder gives the best 
results. Very good results are also obtained by blank- 
ing off one feed in the cap and the next feed to it on 
the cylinder. To blank off the feed on the cap is most 
generally used. The speed should be about 60 revolu- 
tions per minute. 

The foregoing also applies to spring needles, only 
that sinkers are used as well as knock-over cams, but 
the principles involved are the same. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4107. 


Conditioning Rayon for Knitting. 
EDITOR COTTON: 


To secure the most satisfactory results in knitting 
rayon it is necessary to soften the material with oil 
or oil emulsions. Many preparations have been put 
upon the market under quite a variety of names, all 
of which accomplish the same result in softening the 
yarns, but some of them have caused trouble in the 
finishing processes due to their failure to emulsify 
properly. A very common way of treating rayon is to 
use olive oil and kerosene mixed in the proportions of 
one part of olive oil and two parts of kerosene. 

Whatever the softening agent used, application is 
made by one of the following methods: (1) spraying, 
(2) the wick method, (3) the roller method, (4) par- 
tially dipping the skeins, (5) soaking in oil emulsion. 

Spraying: In spraying rayon a small hand-spray- 
ing outfit may be used in delivering the softener to the 
rayon skeins. Application is therefore made in an 
atomized form and a very even distribution is se- 
cured. In this treatment the skeins are usually opened 
out and laid flat upon a table or tray and the spraying 
distributed as evenly as possible over the entire area. 
The skeins are then turned over and the operation re- 
peated to insure even penetration. 
which floats off in the surrounding atmosphere, as 

This method has the disadvantage of loss of oil 
well as the disagreeableness of having the atmos- 
phere saturated with oil. This condition may be some- 
what overcome by having a tin hood constructed over 
the table to prevent the oil particles from floating 
away. Since some loss is bound to occur in this way, 
there is no way of measuring the quantity of oil ac- 
tually applied in this way except by weighing the 
skeins and determining the gain in weight. 

There is also the possibility of air currents dis- 
turbing the filaments and tangling the skeins since 
they are in an open condition. Especially is this true 
in case an electric spray is used. Unless great care 
is exercised the distribution will not be even. How- 
ever, this method is used by some mills with very 
satisfactory results. 

The Wick Method: A very common method of ap- 
plying conditioning oil is by use of an absorbent wick 
over which the yarn is passed in winding. The lower 
end of the wick is kept immersed in oil and if the 
thread is kept under uniform tension a very even dis- 
tribution of the mixture will result. The amount of 
oil applied depends largely upon its fluidity and the 
compactness of the wick. A porous wick will deposit 
a greater amount of the softening agent than a more 
compact one. This method cannot be used with the 
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best results on machines which do not wind the yarn 
at a constant speed. In filling a cone which rotates at 
a constant speed the velocity of the thread and the 
rate of winding gradually increases so that the outside 
layers of the cone will contain less oil since the time 
of contact with the wick is less for each yard. 


The Roller Method: The roller method is similar 
to the wick method in that the softener is applied to 
the individual strand of yarn in passing over it. Dif- 
ferent types of rollers are used, but a metal roller 
seems to give better results. Rollers covered with 
flannel are sometimes used but they have a tendency 
to become grooved and cause damage to the filaments. 
There is also a chance for the tension to vary due to 
changes in the texture of the fabric with use. 


In any case the rollers usually extend the full 
length of the frame and are revolved with the lower 
half immersed in a trough of oil. Guides are set so 
as to cause the threads to make contact with the roller 
over an area of about 45 degrees. 


Partially Immersing the Skeins: A method which 
is also used to some extent is to dip the ends of the 
skeins into the softening agent and allow to hang on 
a rod for twenty-four hours. This permits the oil to 
penetrate the entire skein. The strands of rayon act 
as tiny wicks and if the moistened end of the skein is 
kept above the other, the combined action of gravity 
and capillarity will give very uniform results. 

This method of softening has the advantage of re- 
quiring less handling and disturbance than any other 
method. Other methods require the use of hydro-ex- 
tractors in removing the excess oil with the result that 
tangling of the skeins often follows. If reasonable 
care is taken in applying the softener by seeing that 
equal portions of the skein are immersed, and that all 
skeins remain the same length of time, this method 
will be found very satisfactory. 


The Emulsion Bath: Preparations which emulsify 
in water are sometimes used in softening rayon. This 
has the effect of diluting the oil with the result that 
very even spreading of a small amount may be ac- 
complished. The skeins must of course be hydro-ex- 
tracted and permitted to dry before winding. It is 
not advisable to wind rayon in a damp condition due 
to the danger of stretching it. However, a slight 
amount of moisture with the oil gives better results 
on the knitting machines and rayon should be used 
before it loses all the excess moisture. 


Treatment of Yarns on Cones: Rayon on cones 
may be satisfactorily conditioned by immersing the 
cones in any good conditioning mixture and permit- 
ting them to soak for about thirty minutes. They are 
then removed, placed on a screen and the excess oil 
allowed to drain off. In immersing the cones, it is 
best to leave the tip of the cone projecting above the 
surface of the mixture in order that its smoothness 
may not be destroyed. It also serves to support the 
remainder of the cone which is considerably weakened 
by wetting. Cones treated in this manner should not 
be used for several days, as more time is required for 
the yarn to evenly absorb the oil in the more compact 
form. 

T. E. (N. C.) 
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IN THIS FABRIC ARE 


-COHN-HALL-MARX CURTAIN FABRICS: 


RIGHT, cheerful colors are a most im- 

portant factor in making the first sale 

of curtain fabrics. But the most important 

factor in keeping the customer sold and in 

building business is the quality of the 
colors. 

Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., 93 Franklin St., 
New York City, realize this. That is why 
they have, for years, specified Franklin 
Process Fast Colors in their manufacturing 
orders. 

The dyes used for Franklin Process Fast 

Colors are the best obtainable. More 
and more users of these colors are at- 


taching the Franklin Process Label to their 
fabrics for purposes of identification and as 
your guarantee of color satisfaction. Look 
for this label when you buy fast-color, yarn- 
dyed fabrics. 

Franklin Process Colors are applied by 
pressure to yarns in the wound Franklin 
Package form. The dye liquor is forced 
thru every fibre, yielding exceptionally 
bright, solid, and durable shades. 

If you would like a list of other users 
of Franklin Process Fast Colors, send for 
our book, ‘‘Why Franklin Process—and 
Where.”’ Use the coupon. 
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Preparing Silk for Full-Fashioned. 
EDITOR COTTON: 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 4125” has asked five questions 
on the preparing of silk for full-fashioned knitting, 
which I will answer in rotation. 


“We would like to know in soaking silk for full- 
fashioned trade, whether it is better to use a sulphon- 
ated prepared oil or better to use neatsfoot oil and 
olive oil soap or olive oil and olive oil soap?” 


This is a question on throwing and of course is 
something which could cause considerable criticism or 
discussion, as all these methods are used by throw- 
sters, and some like one method of soaking and others 
like another. In answering this question I can merely 
give the contributor the formula of the soaking I have 
used for many years. I might say that it has given 
me the most satisfactory results. The formula of this 
soaking solution is as follows: A prepared sulphonat- 
ed neatsfoot oil, 50 per cent; raw neatsfoot oil, 25 
per cent; and tasteless white mineral oil, 25 per cent. 
The advantages of using a prepared sulphonated 
neatsfoot oil and raw neatsfoot oil over olive oil or 
olive oil soap is that by using these oils there is less 
moisture content. 

Some olive oil soap is added to this solution and 
the amount of soap to be used should be determined 
by the throwster. I know that some throwsters are 
afraid of using mineral oil, and if such is the case, 
one can use 50 per cent prepared sulphonated neats- 
foot oil and 50 per cent raw neatsfoot oil. I have al- 
ways been told that prepared sulphonated oil should 
be used. I understand that these oils can be prepared 


by the throwster, but there is a danger unless an ex- 
perienced chemist does the mixing so that he can de- 
termine the degree of sulphonation of the sulphonated 
oil and the free fatty acid in the raw oil. 


“What kind of backwinding solution do you rec- 
ommend ?” 

In answer to this question, I might say that in my 
opinion the best and safest solution is the same oils 
that are used in the soaking of the silk, making about 
a one per cent solution for back-winding. There are 
several good products on the market for backwinding 
solutions, but I am sure that the readers will agree 
with me that if the soaking of the solution is right 
that the same solution can be used for backwinding. 
A throwster would be always glad to furnish the oils 
prepared for such a solution and all that is necessary 
is to use one per cent of these oils with 100 per cent 
of soft water. 

“Have you ever tried glycerine back wound solu- 
tion, and with what results? 
“In allowing backwound silk to stand for several 


hours, how do you prevent sticking yarn? 
“Will a very soft cone prevent this?” 


All of these questions can be answered as one. 
Glycerine should never be used in a backwinding so- 
lution as this will always cause stickiness in silk. 
Winding soft cones over a glycerine solution and using 
silk as fast as wound over such a solution, will not 
prevent sticky silk. I certainly would recommend to 
the contributor that if he is using glycerine in his 
backwinding solution, that he stop on this at once, as 
that is without a question of doubt the cause of the 
stickiness. 
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Some of the prepared compounds on the market for 
making solutions I know contain glycerine, but its 
preparation with other oils is such that it does not 
cause trouble. I wish to caution the readers not to 
use pure glycerine, as this will cause no end of trou- 
ble in the knitting. If silk is soaked or conditioned 
right and wound over a proper solution, it can stand 
for days, as well as hours, without becoming sticky 
and by winding cones soft, the silk will leave the cone 
with an even tension and result in good fabric being 
made on the knitting machines. 

C. H. BAXTER. 


Dissolving Rayon in Mixed Fabric. 

(Editor’s Note-——A correspondent recently asked 
whether it is possible to dissolve viscose or Bemberg 
rayon in a mixed fabric of rayon and cotton, leaving 
the cotton unchanged. This was submitted to several 
other contributors, the consensus of the replies being 
that up to the present no general inethod has been 
evolved which will perform this work. One of the re- 
plies is presented below.) 

EDITOR COTTON: 

You recently submitted the following inquiry: 

“What chemical solution will dissolve viscose rayon 
or Bemberg in a mixed fabric of rayon and cotton, 
leaving the cotton unchanged?” 

In endeavoring to answer this we tried several sim- 
ple tests: 

1. Caustic soda made up 3 to 100 at a boil, fol- 
lowed by treatment with carbon disulphide; 

Carbon disulphide followed by a caustic boil; 
Acetone ; 
Sodium sulphide solution boil out; 

. Glacial acetic acid. 

All of these tests gave negative results. Negative 
results were to be expected, as all three fibers are cel- 
lulose, the Bemberg being a fiber made by use of the 
cupra-ammonium process, the viscose by the xanthate 
process and both being regenerated cellulose in the fin- 
ished product, which is similar, of course, to the 
straight cotton fiber. 

It might be possible to separate these fibers if 
treated in a kier under pressure with caustic soda to 
disintegrate the rayons before the cotton is affected. 
This is simply theory, however, as I have been unable 
to find information in my possession which would cov- 
er the subject. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4141. 





Knit Underwear Manufacturers Announce 
New Knitting Machine. 

Byron G. Moon, director of the Merchandising-Advertis- 
ing Department of the Associated Knit Underwear Manu- 
facturrs of America, has announced the completion of a 
new knitting machine capable of knitting vertical and hori- 
zontal stripes and designs in white and in combinations of 
colors in knit underwear fabrics. 


New Dupont Folder. 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company, Dyestuffs De- 





partment, Wilmington, Delaware, has issued a leaflet on 
DuPont Methylene Blue N, a basic blue used almost entirely 
for textile printing, it is stated. The company states that 
the color possesses brilliant and excellent solubility, permit- 
ting the preparation of a uniform printing paste. 
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Voice from the Ohio territory: “I think we'd get a lot 
more repeat business from women if the trademark on 


our hosiery was permanent.” 








Voice from Texas: “I check with that. The mark we're 


using washes off, and women forget what brand they’ve 
Cc c 4 





been wearing.” 
Cc 





Sales Manager: “Good suggestion. I'll take it up mith 





Kaumagraph. They probably have some sort of per- 





manent transfer—and if they haven’t they'll work one 


up for us.” 
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VOR over 25 years Kaumagraph has been assisting manufacturers on all 
matters of identification. To meet their individual needs we have devel- 


oped over a dozen different types of transfers such as permanent transfers, 
fugitive transfers, indelible transfers, two-color transfers, etc. We have estab- 
lished a large lithographic department . . . . a department of trade mark de- 
sign. ...a highly organized laboratory for special problems. You too will 
find it profitable to consult us on any matter of identification. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY ... 200 Varick Street... New York City 


Branches at Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Paris, Ont., Paris, France. 


456 Fourth Ave., New York 


‘Wa. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd. 
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HETHER you use fine or coarse 

yarn, single, two-ply or three-ply, 
you know they are uniformly good when 
you use Standard Yarn. 


This unvarying dependability is possible 
because Standard Yarn is spun and proc- 
essed in our own plants. Our own stern 
requirements assure that correct twist 
shall be constant. Every single step is 
controlled to the end that you may have 
yarn that will add wear and strength as 
well as character and sales-stimulating 
appearance to your product. 


We are pledged to an undeviating con- 
tinuance of this policy for the benefit of 
our customers. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales Offices : Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Greensboro, N. C. 


Canadian Representative ; 
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their Spring stride, commercially speaking, after 

a spell of buyer apathy, more affected than real, 
probably, ascribed to revisions of prices in the raw 
material markets. Rayon yarns had been marked 
down by the producers at a time when worsted yarns 
were showing evidence of following the recessions in 
wool. These soft spots in yarns were reflected in a 
period of more conservative buying of rayon hosiery 
and worsted sweaters. Underwear responded to ad- 
vances in cotton yarns, and while activity wavered in 
some quarters it became more pronounced in others. 
In the evening up of conditions in the several primary 
markets a stronger volume of business in silk and 
cotton hosiery more than offset the declines in rayon 
and rayon mixture lines. Toward the end of March 
buyers had become acclimated to the market atmos- 
phere as it was affected by ups and downs in raw 
materials, and in practically all lines, trading in knit 
goods was proceeding in good fashion, with manufac- 
turer and merchant keyed up for a lively Spring move- 
ment. 

Interruption in the markets, while of little mo- 
ment, was the more perceptible in children’s hosiery 
of rayon and mercerized yarns in combination. A\l- 
though all the rayon in a dozen pairs of misses’ fancy 
stockings was a very small item in relation to mill 
cost, buyers seized the opportunity for a mild attack 
on prices, overlooking the fact that the decline in that 
fiber was unimportant in contrast with the higher 
cost of the cotton yarn content. This would seem to 
have spared manufacturers as a body the necessity for 
concessions. But some were permitted, as there was 
another angle from which the near future could be 
viewed. 

There was and still is some uncertainty as to the 
extent to which young misses’ substitution of the 
ankle hose might affect sales of regulation sports 
lengths, it being the general consensus that bare limbs 
will be the vogue for girls in their early ‘teens and 
that boys accustomed to wearing golf hose may yield 
to the fad. 

In spite of the ado over anklets and other incidents 
which place a handle in the hands of buyers, juvenile 
hose of the standards set for sports wear is going into 
distribution about as usual, and infants’ socks have 
been in a stronger position than at the beginning of 
Spring in a number of years. Some leading manu- 
facturers state that socks of all-rayon are moving in 
much lighter volume than last year, one estimate be- 
ing that sales have declined by more than 50 per cent, 
while mercerized and rayon mixture have made gains 
that wipe out the deficit in straight rayon. Most 
mills are sold well ahead and some have declined re- 
orders for certain popular numbers, with the result 
several jobbers may have to take them out of their 
lines. Reports from manufacturers make it appear 
that thus far this has been the best season in socks for 
some time, production being sold further ahead, in a 
few instances, to June. 


fy HE three major divisions of knit goods got into 
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Women’s Hosiery Sales Larger 


With Increases in Production 
ASTER this year was more generally ignored 
than usual as marking a period of momentary 
briskness in women’s silk stockings. Yet there was 
an apparent heavier distribution for Spring than a 
year ago, and it may be doubted whether all previous 
records for the movement to retailers were not shat- 
tered this year, not only as to pre-Easter shipments, 
but for the weeks to follow until the usual Summer 
quiet sets in. The business of mills was pretty well 
divided as between popular and high price hosiery, 
from 36- and 39-gauge for the lower brackets to both 
ingrain and dipdyed in the fine range. It seems worthy 
of note that in eastern cities where dollar a pair all- 
over silk has represented a very large volume of sales, 
a number of stores have made slight departures from 
that figure, substituting odd prices, such as $1.09. 
Competition among retailers had become so keen 
that some of the larger stores dispensed with special 
sales at markdowns, maintaining profits were so thin 
that the customary half-page advertisements were 
not warranted, and there was less than this kind of 
broadcasting, with the result, it is stated, sales dur- 
ing March were disappointing to some department 
stores. The public was buying hosiery nevertheless, 
as indicated in constant pressure on mills, waiting for 
neither Easter specialties or bargains in staples. Mills 
generally are working on forward orders, and no let- 
down in the stage of plant operation during April and 
May is foreseen. 


Markets Are Active on 
Seamless and Full-Fashioned 


IEWED as a whole, the markets for women’s silk, 

seamless as well as full-fashioned, may be said to 
be active. There are, however, spots in which this con- 
dition is not so pronounced. Demand for mills’ staple 
and more popular numbers has continued unabated, 
prices remaining steady. Certain which it 
would be difficult to differentiate, were available to 
odd lot buyers at substantially reduced prices. These 
were largely in the finer gauge numbers, from manu- 
facturers weak in their marketing organization, it ap- 
pears in an analysis of trade reports. One of the 
more active operators in close-outs offered a lot of 
around 1500 dozens of 45-gauge five thread silk toe to 
top, with picot edge, for $9.50 a dozen in the gray, or 
$10.50 in buyers’ choice of colors. The latter figure 
was two dollars a dozen under the price of 45-gauge 
four thread picot top from a manufacturer selling day 
and night production to jobbers and large retailers. 
The stockings at the lower figure were described as 
perfects. Although the price caused some buyers to 
be skeptical of the value, they found an outlet profit- 
able to seller. Other incidents of this character came 
to the surface, but appear to have not affected the 
situation as to well entrenched staples. 

Contrary to custom, there was no slowing down in 
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BUTTERWORTH-K.W. HOIST MACHINE 


FOR RAYON 


Natural Silk, Mercerized Cotton, 
or combination of various processes 


The reel can be revolved in raised position or 
while being raised from or lowered into the bath 


Also, the reel may be lifted clear of the dye liquor for 
matching, adding color, and so forth. The reel is always 
in contact with the drive. 
The yarn-carrying frames are phosphor bronze with monel 
metal rivets and guard rails—the tub which provides sup- 
port for monel metal lining and insulation is of wood. 
Complete details of this Butterworth-K.W. machine will 
be furnished promptly. 

KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE DIVISION 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., BETHAYRES, PENNA. 


Established 1820 
Plants at Philadelphia and Bethayres 
Providence Office: Southern Office: In Canada: 
Turks Head Bldg. Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. W. J. Westaway, Hamilton, Ont. 


A COMPLETE LINE[OF FINISHING MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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production in January this year. Comparing with 
December, it is shown in a tabulation of reports from 
identical mills, output was increased, and it is note- 
worthy that the gain in cottons, all classes, was about 
equal to that in silk, for men and women. Seamless 
cotton production was larger by approximately 21 per 
cent and seamless silk by almost 26 per cent, both 
comparisons applying to women’s. The increases in 
silk and rayon in mixture and all-rayon were less, 
amounting to about 16 per cent. This narrower gain 
probably can be ascribed to rumors current in Janu- 
ary of reductions in rayon yarns, and which subse- 
quently proved to have been a safe prophecy. The re- 
cession was followed by lighter trading in rayon hose, 
for which there had been gathering demand. Manu- 
facturers look for some re-styling and improved con- 
struction by which it is expected fair prices will be 
maintained. 

January output of women’s full-fashioned shows 
an indicated increase of 16 per cent over December 
and a like gain over January, 1928. In the other ma- 
jor lines of women’s seamless, production in January 
this year was less than in the corresponding month 
of last year, as indicating continued decline in demand 
for seamless, which, in view of further sharp expan- 
sion in full fashioned, would appear as in danger of 
still some recession this year. That manufacturers in 
and about Philadelphia look for no serious results 
from the rapid growth of the full-fashioned industry 
in the South, notwithstanding the lower operating 
cost there, is evidenced in the number of new mills 
planned and in course of erection, and additions to 
some of the older plants. 

While there is a definite trend to 42- and 45-gauge 
hosiery, there is seen no abatement in demand for 39, 
offered in all silk numbers at $9.50 to $9.75 a dozen, 
commonly supposed to sell for a dollar to $1.15 a pair. 
Manufacturers of 39 are credited with producing bet- 
ter hosiery than some months ago, and that there is 
confidence in this gauge is shown in the demand for 
used machinery. It is an admission among experi- 
enced knitters that it is easily possible to produce as 
good value in 39s as sometimes is found in 42s made 
for a price adjusted to dealers’ notions of value, or, 
rather, the mark-up to which they feel they are en- 
titled. 


Skin Hosiery Developed 
By Seamless Manufacturers 


ANUFACTURERS of seamless silk have created 

a demand for skin hose, despite antagonism to 
it as manifest by some important retailers. Skin 
stockings are designed to appeal to women who may 
want to affect bare legs in the event they approach 
the vogue stage for the Summer months. They are 
priced at from $6.25 to $8 a dozen to jobbers and up 
to $12 by mills selling to retailers. 

Made without heel reinforcement for carrying sim- 
ulation of nude limbs to its full limit, some of the 
skin hose has been giving retailers no end of trouble. 
Complaint is made that the stockings complained of 
break at the point where they are subjected to strain 
from the top of the shoe heel, and some dealers have 
accepted many returns, so many, they say, that profits 
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J L. CAMPBELL is building a full-fashioned hosiery 
@ mill in Lambertville, N. J., about 20 miles out of 
Philadelphia, and probably will have it in operation be- 
fore the end of Summer. He recently severed connec- 
tion with the Chalfont (Pa.) Hosiery Mills, of which he 
was president. He will install either 42 or 45-gauge 
machines. The Chalfont mill knits 42s, in medium ser- 
vice weight. 
Peni B. BRUHY and Joseph Richie are having plans 
prepared for a full-fashioned hosiery mill to be erect- 
ed within the next eight weeks at G and Lycoming 
streets, Philadelphia. They have ten Reading 45 gauge 
machines on order and expect to have the first set in op- 
eration some time during the summer. Mr. Bruhy was 
president and Mr, Richie treasurer of the Olympia Full 
Fashioned Silk Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, until recent- 
ly. 
Ee 
on the line are minimized. It is pointed out that the 
stocking heel should be reinforced to a point above 
the shoe heel, as it is in the numbers of some manu- 
facturers. A few dealers, because of the experience 
of others, declare they will put no skin hose in their 
line. There is, however, increasing demand for it. 

One objection of dealers to the very sheer nudie 
stockings is that they will detract from sales of regu- 
lar chiffons, of four and five thread silk. There would 
appear some ground for this deduction, as the nudies 
conform to the idea of sheerness, while also sating the 
appetite for following the possible vogue. But they 
can provide for only short service, so that sales should 
run heavy while the fad lasts. Some say its period of 
duration will be shorter than that of the black heel, 
a craze for a time beginning in 1927. In its best con- 
struction, dealers hardly can sell it under the usual 
guarantee, and even if there be no warranty, the re- 
turns from dissatisfied customers may be expected to 
chill retailer interest in it. 

Elated at their success in exploiting circular knit 
silk hose without the seamed back, some manufactur- 
ers believe they have driven the entering wedge for 
reinstating the absolutely seamless in favor, particu- 
larly since the introduction of 320-needle machines. 
They bank on present interest in the no-seam stocking 
of skin sheerness and say they believe that interest 
will grow with the return to standard weight fabric 
for chiffons and medium service weight. Optimism 
over the possibilities is quite pronounced in certain re- 
stricted quarters where it is purposed to undo the 
mischief that was done when the seamless knit was 
being cheapened for a price. 

F. Y. Kitzmiller, who has been a consistent believer 
in the circular knit, has gone so far as to lay plans 
for producing an ingrain number, which retailers are 
expected to pass over the counter for $2.75 a pair. 
This would be a distinct innovation, one to be approach- 
ed with much caution, judging from the small volume 
of business comparatively in full-fashioned ingrain, 
estimated to be less than five per cent of the whole in 
full-fashionea silk. 

Ingrain silk stockings were offered a few weeks 
ago by an odd lot dealer for $8 a dozen below the price 
for which the number had been selling. It was ex- 
plained they had been in stock for some time and were 
in danger of deterioration. While the offering was 
mainly of women’s it included a lot of men’s full-fash- 
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ioned half-hose, priced for quick clearance at $3.3714 
a dozen, which is less than the market for 12 thread 
seamless of good construction. The half hose was de- 
scribed as knitted of two ends of 11-thread silk, and 
of course found a buyer. 

A Philadelphia manufacturer of women’s ingrain 
silk is reported having discontinued the number, and 
it is understood he has, so far as producing it. Prices 
had declined in competition to a level said to be not 
profitable. The manufacturer is installing 45-gauge 
machines which he states will be used for knitting 
hosiery to be dipdyed. 


Cotton-Rayon Mixture Popular 
Number in Men’s Half Hose 


ONSIDERED from the standpoint of increasing 

production, men’s half-hose of cotton in combina- 
tion with rayon continues to maintain a strong lead 
in volume of sales. Comparing with output in Janu- 
ary a year ago, that month this year indicated a 100 
per cent gain, and went forward by 36 per cent as 
compared with December last. All-rayon appears 
somewhat slower, while silk and rayon in combina- 
tion is moving ahead as a popular price number in 
the in-between bracket. What seems like a phenom- 
enal gain was scored by cotton half-hose, including 
mercerized. For January, comparing with December, 
the indicated increase was in the neighborhood of 20 
per cent, which is conceded in the trade to be a re- 
markable showing, considering the enormity of the 
business in fancies and practically no fluctuation in 
production of plain color silk. 

With right good fancies selling in chain stores for 
20 cents a pair, distributors are inclined to proceed 
conservatively in commitments for novelties. But it 
appears that while chain stores are the really big out- 
let for low end fancies, there is no falling away in de- 
mand for classes which the chains do not handle, and 
the product of spiral float machines, for the lower 
range, does not go begging for a market. Southern 
mills continue to acquire more and more of this busi- 
ness, as in women’s rayons, northern manufacturers 
stating that the latter, made in Pennsylvania mills, re- 
turns profits so meager that it looks as if the line will 
be left to the South for an almost complete monopoly. 

Combed half-hose is proving for several mills a 
fairly profitable proposition for the catalog house 
trade. One large establishment had been doing a vol- 
ume business in sales of three pairs for 55 cents, yet 
discontinued the number of a mill specializing in 
combed, because a competing catalog house exploited 
it for 45 cents for three pairs. The stockings are un- 
derstood to yield the manufacturer around $1.40 a doz- 
en, the mail order concern therefore getting away 
with only a thin margin of profit. A buyer, connec- 
tion not disclosed, was a few weeks ago offering a 
sizeable order for boys’ sizes of combed and mercer- 
ized, in black only. 

Competition in the better classes of men’s novelty 
socks seems to have brought even an important manu- 
facturer in the South to his knees. Only a few years 
ago he was getting $6 a dozen for a line which, com- 
parable in construction, now goes to distributors for 
$3 a dozen, after selling for a time for a quarter more. 
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Jobbers are said to have forced the three dollar price, 
said to be the mill’s minimum. It is stated by a sell- 
ing agent for the mill that it will hereafter sell direct, 
on the ground that price makes it necessary to dis- 
continue paying commissions. 


Interest in Wool Hose Reported 
Harder to Arouse than Last Year 


N the market for some weeks, wool hose, for men 

and women, has received but scant attention from 
wholesalers, it is stated by persons speaking for a few 
representative Eastern mills. Some say it is being 
bought for Fall about as usual in the Spring period, 
but that prices are lower, by four to seven per cent for 
average good lines of so-called silk-and-wool. That the 
market would open on recessions was expected, with 
raw wool gradually becoming easier and declining 
rather sharply in recent weeks. 

The bulk of the business in silk-wool lines is in 
men’s half-hose, which, dealers predict, will be used as 
extensively as in recent winters. There has been some 
re-styling, by which the wool socks are expected to 
make a stronger appeal than ordinarily. But it ap- 
pears that back of the apathy toward women’s there 
is more than the softening in worsted and woolen yarn 
prices—anticipation that next Winter anklets, or pull- 
overs, worn over silk stockings, will displace much of 
the regulation silk-and-wool. Anklets have scored a 
hit not parallelled in any recent novelty, and if the 
craze for them continues throughout Spring and Fall, 
it is reasoned, they stand a good chance of being 
adopted for winter wear, in which event women’s wool 
hose would stand an equal chance of being bowled out. 


Cotton Underwear Prices Firmer 
on a Stiffening in the Raw Fiber 


A executive of a large underwear manufacturing 
concern said, while commenting on jobbers’ half- 
hearted appreciation of values, “jobbers who cannot 
sell underwear this year ought to give up trying.” 
What was in his mind, as he afterward explained, was 
that mills which shortly after the opening reduced 
prices when buyers were disposed to defer placing 
contracts, simply had given over profits to distribu- 
tors. As is pointed out, average March value of cot- 
ton was a full two cents higher than a year ago. Un- 
derwear opened slightly lower, and prices of some 
mills are lower now than at the opening. But reduc- 
tions were checked by rising cotton, and thus one 
cause for market disturbance is disposed of, while job- 
bers are provided with opportunity for larger profit. 
Yet contracts are being withheld, although there is 
much improvement in sales since February. 

Some fair size reorder business was taken as re- 
cently as six to eight weeks ago, from which it is to 
be inferred retailers still were calling for heavy 
weights and may be assumed to have no carryover. 
This jibed with reports many are placing Fall orders 
earlier than usual, which makes it all the more sur- 
prising that not all jobbers are operating. One very 
satisfactory aspect of the situation is that orders 
placed to March will stick, and that prices for the sec- 
ond delivery period can be easily maintained, barring 
any sharp decline in raw material. Another develop- 
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You wouldn’t 
use a pulley rope 
like this 





et 
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in selecting 


Knitting Yarns? 


No man alive would try to use a pulley rope con- 
taining great bulky knots. It is too obvious that 
free movement would be hindered. 

But are you sure that the yarns you buy are free 
from those large spooler knots—knots a thousand 
times more harmful than those in the pulley 
rope? This type knot causes delays and trouble 
—to say nothing of seconds and lost profits. 


These unnecessary costs can be eliminated if you 





assure yourself that the knitting yarns you pur- 
chase contain weaver’s knots ONLY. Such knots 
are tied by the famous BOYCE WEAVER’S 
KNOTTER, and mosi of the up-to-date mills use 
them. 


You can also use these Knotters to advantage 
right in your own mill. 


Write for information telling you more of the use 
of the Boyce Knotter in the knitting mill. 


MILL DEVICES COMPANY, INC. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
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SPRING IS NOT A SEASON 


Spring is Perpetual 
in the Fabric Made on 


Cooper’s Spring Needle 
Circular Rib 


Knitting Machines 
Wool or Worsted for 

Bathing and Swimming Suits 
Cotton, or Wool, for Underwear 
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Sase, Rayon or Silk for 
Fine Undergarments 
It is the Most Elastic Fabric Knit 


“Full of SRRING the year round” 
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Spring Ne edle Rib To ad Machine 
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Cooper’s High Speed 
Latch Needles 
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ment not encouraging to waiting jobbers is that lines 
which were withdrawn for the first delivery period 
have remained withdrawn. 

Will demand for previous weights continue? was 
asked of several leading mill executives. They all ex- 
pressed the opinion there would be no diminution in 
sales of 16-pound union suits and 11-pound shirts and 
drawers, and one stated that not only will the 16- 
pound suits go into distribution as heavily as last year, 
but that, considering the drift to lighter weights as a 
general proposition, there is a fair amount of business 
in 18-pound suits. It is a major opinion among man- 
ufacturers and distributors that 1929 will finish as a 
“big year in underwear.” 

Advances in cotton continuing over a period of 
some weeks gave a stimulus to trading in light weight 
knitted cotton underwear. Some of the mills with ouf- 
standing lines already have felt a pressure for deliv- 
eries. They have sold and shipped more cases than to 
the end of March, 1928, and reorders are heavier, for 
one reason, most jobbers bought ultra-conservatively 
at the outset. The two button union suit is one of 
the stronger numbers of a nationally known mill dis- 
tinctive for its number of styles. Rayons for men are 
making gains, but they are not so wide as was looked 
for, since manufacturers have been giving more at- 
tention to style diversity in cottons and adapting their 
product to the athletic vogue. 


Rayon underwear for women is given a lift by 
the use of dull luster yarn and the production of fabric 
less susceptible to damage in laundering. Besides, 
manufacturers of rayons are giving them a more ap- 
pealing trim and finish, matching that of silk under- 
wear in its palmiest days. It is stated by producers of 
both rayon and cotton underwear that it appears to 
them rayon this year will make further inroads on 
cotton. Jobbers, it is alleged, exact a wider margin 
of profit, on the ground that offerings of rayons meet 
with less resistance and that additional compensation 
for pushing cottons ought to be expected. 

Nainsook athletic suits for man are regarded 
among trade factors as having harder sledding in 
competition with the knitted, and it is understood that, 
while the lines of a few manufacturers who have ad- 
hered to high standards are moving about as well as 
last year, there are some cumbersome holdings of low 
end goods. Some importance is given to the fact that 
one well known northern manufacturer of nainsook 
union suits somewhat recently began making women’s 
cotton house dresses and coveralis for children, which, 
however, cannot be regarded as conclusive that his line 
of nainsook underwear, among the better known 
brands, is in diminishing sales. 


Knitted Outerwear Moving Forward 
After a Restful Period in Markets 


WEATER mills have had a good Spring season. 

Women’s light weight worsteds are among the 
more active items, along with knitted skirts, for the 
ensemble. So far as relates to bookings, the Spring 
business in sweaters is in the background, with mills 
still well engaged in completion of orders. This is the 
case also as to bathing suits, in which business has 
not bulked as large as was anticipated. An early sea- 
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Wilcox & Gibbs Enlarge Quarters 

— is made by Frank R. Towle, 

treasurer and general manager of Willcox & 
Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., that the organization’s 
main offices and show rooms will be greatly enlarged, 
due to the rapidly increasing demand of their prod- 
ucts. A lease has been taken on 
the first floor, basement and sub- 
basement at 656 Broadway, New 
York City, immediately adjoin- 
ing the original location at 658 
Broadway and the total floor 
space now in use, since the open- 
ing of the new quarters, is 35,000 
square feet: not including the fa- 
cilities of two large warehouses. 





A feature made possible by 
the new offices is the patent de- 
partment. The importance of this is indicated by 
the fact that with 13,000 patents on various types 
of sewing machines, it is essential that close at- 
tention be given this aspect of the business, in fur- 
therance of the company’s policy of constantly improv- 
ing its products. Visitors to the new offices are shown 
a museum of sewing machines. Exhibited here are 
all models ever made by the company, from the first 
single thread machine to the latest high speed equip- 
ment. The company also maintains a machine shop, 
for designing improvements, and a service machine 


Mr. Towle. 


shop, where modifications for particular purposes are 
worked out. 


SS ES SS 
son at the resorts should be productive of a fair vol- 
ume of reorders. Probably more bathing suits have 
already gone into distribution this year than to a cor- 
responding date in 1928, but there were more mills to 
make them, and as style was the factor in sales, some 
manufacturers are approaching the season short of 
their expected volume. 

The markets for sweaters for Fall have suffered 
some disturbance by’ reason of the exploitation of 
cheapened goods, notably in lines of worsted plaited on 
cotton. It appears now that pure worsted is pushing 
the cotton-back garments to the wall. In adjusting 
them to the notion of popular price, some manufac- 
turers increased the proportion of cotton yarn and 
diminished the worsted veneer. This hurt most all 
cotton-back lines, with the result, manufacturers who 
have been specializing in them say, it looks as if the 
volume business will be in all-worsted. 

Shaker knit coats, which for a while were mark- 
ing time, appear to have moved into about the relative 
position they occupied last year. There is, however, 
increasing interest in sports coats, in more models 
than usual, and these are doing well for mills for- 
tunate in their designs. 

R. & H. Move Offices. 

The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., Ine., on April 
Ist moved to larger quarters at 10 East 40th St., New York 
City. The new location is close to the Grand Central Sta- 


tion, the Baltimore & Ohio Station and the Pennsylvania 


the corner 


Station, with the Chemists’ Club just around 
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OPENS MODERNIZATION DRIVE 


Under Pressure of Present-Day Competition, Workers 
of Silk and Rayon Must Modernize to Prosper 


Economy Begins with the Throwing 


O-DAY’S methods and machines 

may be verging on obsolescence. 
The apparent trend toward moderni- 
zation is widespread and Atwood is 
modernizing at every turn, attention 
focused upon the throwing of silk and 
rayon... checking and testing contin- 
ually . . . searching always for develop- 
ments that in any way involve the 


throwing operations. 


New reelers and new twisters bear- 
ing the Atwood trade mark have been 
introduced. All Atwood machines pro- 
duced to-day are constructed to meet 
tomorrow ’s requirements. Judging by 
the newest standards, they are truly 
**Models of Perfection’’. 


Atwood will always be abreast of 
the Industry, no matter how great will 
be its strides. 


This movement is world-wide. Fall 
in line. Watch the ‘*Models of Per- 









The 1C Rayon Twister 

. . the latest develop- 
ment for the twisting of 
Rayon Yarns... .a@ 
creation by the Alwood 
engineers. 






The 1K Reel. recently 
inaugurated, is ready 
for equipping the mod- 
ern plant. 


fection’”’” and check your equipment 
against their performance. Avoid ob- 
solescence . . . don’t let production lag. 
Atwood engineers will help you. 


THE ATWOOD MACHINE Co. 
Stonington, Conn. 267 Fifth Ave., New York 


Representatives : 
W. A. Kennedy, 1102 Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, N.C. 
E. G. Paules, 433 So. Spring St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





The home of Atwood machines 
in Stonington, Connecticut is 
headquarters for the vast move- 
ment against obsolescence . For 
years this plant has shipped 
80% of the World’s Silk and 
Rayon Throwing Machinery 


tothe four quarters of the globe. 
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Philadelphia, Pa., March 15th, 1929. 


HILE no specific amount of the improvement 

may be attributed to the occurrence of the 

Presidential inauguration, it is a fact that aft- 
er March 4th, conditions in the Philadelphia cotton 
yarn market got much better, and the time of this 
writing finds the situation considerably stronger than 
it was at the beginning of the past month as recorded 
here. Prices are higher, and firmer, and, generally 
speaking, there is more active interest on the part of 
buyers. There are, at the same time, however, many 
individual exceptions and extreme cases both ways 

The first week of the month just past was nothing 
for those interested in the disposition of yarns to con- 
sider satisfactory. Prices were holding, but most of 
the rates at which yarns could be moved were too 
nearly the cost of production to make sales attrac- 
tive. In addition, there seemed to be less enthusiasm 
on the part of the buying fraternity. 20s single yarn, 
carded, was going for a minimum of 36 cents, with 
30s/2 warps getting 40 cents or thereabout. 

It apparently seemed in order to discuss the need 
for curtailment of production, as an oversupply of 
available yarns seemed to exist. Factors pointed out 
that spinners generally could not pare their rates fur- 
ther and live. This situation applied mainly to the 
carded members of the group. 

On the other hand, combed yarns as a whole were 
obviously in much better shape, with most of the busi- 
ness coming from the knitting and weaving groups, as 
the big processing companies seemed to be holding off 
for a while. For all classes of yarn, however, hand- 
to-mouth buying seemed more firmly entrenched than 
ever, 

The next week brought the aftermath of the Wash- 
ington’s Birthday holiday, with stronger inquiry that 
had accumulated. An increase in mercerized yarn 
rates stimulated the situation for combed yarns in 
this market, and when cotton, with a period of 
strength, reached its highest level since last Novem- 
ber, it spurred much inquiry and resulted in more fa- 
vorable sales. 

The next week, being the first in March following 
the inauguration, opened with carded yarns in con- 
siderably better demand, and combed numbers were 
up on an average from one to three cents a pound, 
depending upon the number in question. The mercer- 
izing companies came more generally into the market 
which improved the combed yarn selling situation, and 
the amount of available low-priced carded yarn be- 
gan to decrease noticeably. Withal, it is reported 
that there was a good forward business booked, taking 
the list as a whole. Buyers began to show a greater 
interest, and the spinners held the prices of both 
combed and carded yarns with a determined firmness, 
admitting less concessions to secure orders. All in 
all, it was evidently less of a buyer’s market than had 
been the case for several weeks previous, and the sell- 
ing end of the situation seemed to be in a better con- 
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dition as a result. Just at the close of that week 
combed yarns, while manifesting no spurt, mounted to 
a somewhat firmer basis of in the face of im- 
proved inquiry and demand. 

Last week, canvasses found almost everybody bet- 
ter supplied with business than had been the case, 
with spinners holding firmly to their newly-established 
rates, although it was understood that lifting the price 
ideas of the buying element was by no means an easy 
task. The sellers seemed determined, however, to 
maintain their position. Inquiries were frequent, and 
sales were more numerous, although the amount of 
yarn involved in each transaction was on the average 
smaller than has been the case. 

Philadelphia prices on March 
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Guenther Now Distributing Pyramid Hosiery. 
Dr. Paul Guenther, well known in textile trade circles, 


has opened headquarters for a new selling organization at 
267 Fifth Avenue, New York City. He will do business un- 
der the name of Paul Guenther, Incorporated, and will act 
as sole distributor for the Pyramid Hosiery Company, Inc., 
Rockaway, N. J. This mill is of modern construction and 
makes only 45-gauge and 5l-gauge pure dye ingrain silk 
hosiery, plain and clocked. Mr. Guenther retired from 
hosiery manufacturing two years ago, after 30 years of ex- 
perience in the manufacture of high-grade silk hosiery. 
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Dixie’s close adherence to precision methods of manufacture 
coupled with ceaseless experiment and improvement in both 
method and product have resulted in a consistent production of 
quality mercerized yarns. 











Dixie Yarns have tensile strength which minimizes breaks 
and the number of “seconds”, uniformity and softness which pro- 
duces an even pliant fabric and lustre capable of surviving hard 
wear and frequent washing of the finished goods. 


The Dixie Mercerizing Company offers knitters and weavers 
a complete mercerized yarn service. 


XIE MERCERIZING CO. 
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Georgia Tech Discussion. 


COTTON 


(Continued from page 622.) 


bar settings between the beaters. 


than with the Buckley. 


V. J. Thompson, superintendent, Manchester Cot- 


In his opinion, more 
cleaning is secured with an 18-inch three-blade beater 


ton Mills, Manchester, Ga., next reported, stating that 
he has a 30-inch Buckley next to the hopper, and that 


he can tell no difference in the smoothness of the lap..- 


He pointed out, however, that “you do not get out as 
much heavy motes from the blade as you do from the 
Buckley.” He said he had a better break from the 
Buckley. A test which he reported showed more motes 
taken out with the blade beater, but, he explained, “the 
motes from the Buckley were heavier and didn’t have 
nearly as much staple in them. Both beaters were 
set practically the same way, 5/16-inch from the feed 
roll. On the blade beater we set the grid bars %-inch 
at top and 34-inch at the bottom, and on the Buckley 


we set them 5/16-inch all the way.” 


Between the two 


types of beaters, he said in answer to Mr. Jones, he 
made no change in the beater or fan speed. Mr. 
Thompson has a Kirschner in the finisher. 


J. A. Bone, overseer of carding, Lanett Mill, re- 


ported on a test which he had run. 


He has a 30-inch 


cylinder beater in front of the pickers, and his first 
test showed the following with the hook-up given. 30- 
inch Buckley (554 r.p.m. with fan speed of 1,558 
r.p.m.), .236 per cent motes; 18-inch cylinder beater 
in breaker, .188 motes; 18-inch cylinder in interme- 
diates, .236 per cent motes; Kirschner in finisher, .213 


per cent motes. 


Mr. Bone then changed and put a two-blade beat- 
er in the intermediate, with the following results: 30- 
inch Buckley, .236 per cent; 18-inch cylinder beater 
in breaker, .182 per cent; two-blade beater in interme- 
diate, .112 per cent; and Kirschner beater in finisher, 


.225 per cent. 


In the last test, he substituted blades for the 18- 
inch cylinder beaters in breaker and intermediate, 
with the following results: 30-inch Buckley, .190 per 
cent; two-blade in breaker, .382 per cent; two-blade 
in intermediate, .144 per cent; Kirschner in finisher, 


.192 per cent. 


He explained that he found more heavy motes and 
dirt under the cylinder beaters than under the blades. 
He said he prefers the Kirschner beater for the fin- 
isher because it makes a cleaner lap and takes some of 
the work off of the card. Mr. Elliott asked if he 
thought the Buckley beater would give as good clean- 
ing with less actual cotton as compared with the blade 
beater, and Mr. Bone replied in the affirmative. 

Claude R. Brown, superintendent, American Tex- 
tile Co., Atco, Ga., was next asked to report. His re- 
ply was somewhat different. He said he had four ma- 
chines equipped with four 30-inch Buckleys and four 
blades in the second section on breakers, and another 


group with nothing but blades in it. 


According to his 


experience, there is no difference in the efficiency of 
the Buckley and blade unless a mill is short of open- 
ing equipment. In other words, he said, it depends 


on the shape the cotton is in when it gets to the break- 


The sombre ’80’s demanded 
quality first. 3rinton ma- 
chines more than met that 
demand. Jazz 1929 insists on 
style and color. Brintons are 
producing both—plus the old 
standard of quality. 


Let us send you full in- 
formation of our line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England 
South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle 
Alsina 1814 Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tine Republic. ; 
Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., Syd- 
ney, Melbourne. 

China and Japan: Elbrook, Ine., 50 
Peking Road Shanghai, China. 
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er picker. “We try to do our cleaning in the opener 
room, as far as possible,” he explained, “and when the 
stock gets to the Buckley there is very little differ- 
ence; unless you are short of opening equipment I 
don’t believe it pays to run the Buckley. 

“In our opener room we run it through a bale 
breaker, two inclined aprons and two Centrif-Air ma- 
chines, and we do a lot of cleaning that ordinarily 
would come out in the Buckley. From the tests I have 
made there isn’t one half of one per cent difference in 
the amount taken out by the Buckley. Very little dif- 
ference in the quality, and no difference in the break- 
ing strength. We really get more cleaning, dust, etc., 
in the opener room than we do in the picker room.” 

In connection with his opener room lay-out, Mr. 
Brown said he has another line of equipment with a 
vertical opener and a Centrif-Air horizontal machine, 
and that there is no comparison between the amount 
of stuff taken out by the vertical and the other ma- 
chine. He said the vertical takes out entirely too 
much white cotton. 

J. C. Edwards of Martha Mill was the next to re- 
port, declaring that Mr. Brown had confirmed his 
opinion and experience with reference to the kind of 
opening equipment to use. He said he has a No. 12 
lattice opener with Buckley beater, after which the 
cotton goes through a vertical opener and then the 
type of horizontal opener mentioned by Mr. Brown. 
He later made the statement that they were now put- 
ting two of the horizontal openers in tandem, one re- 
placing the vertical in line, and that in enlarging the 
plant from 30,000 to 80,000 spindles, they will adopt 
the horizontal type instead of one vertical and one 
horizontal. “We find the horizontal machine a mighty 
fine cleaner,” he added. 

Referring to his waste tests, Mr. Edwards report- 
ed that the waste up to the Buckley beater was .0576. 
Then comes a two-section Buckley, No. 6 opener, from 
which he gets .126 per cent in the first section, and 
.313 in the next. The vertical opener, next in line, 
gives .285 per cent, and the horizontal machine, next, 
.326 per cent. Mr. Edwards stated that “it is signifi- 
cant that the horizontal machine, after the cotton 
passes through the other machines, takes out that 
much more. This gave a total opener room waste of 
1.108 per cent. 

Going next to the picker room, where the test was 
made a week later, and where he has 8 breakers with 
three-blade beaters running 1020 r.p.m., and 9 finish- 
ers with Kirschner beaters, running 955 r.p.m., using 
only two processes. On the breakers, the screen waste 

was 53 pounds, motes 321 pounds, and hopper waste 
35 pounds, a total of 409 pounds or .236 per cent. The 
screen waste from the finishers was 51 pounds, motes 
370 pounds, a total of 421 pounds or .243 per cent. On 
this test he had had a total waste through his openers 
of 1.062 per cent, and adding the waste from the 
breakers (.236 per cent) and the finishers (.243 per 
cent) gave him a total waste through and including 
picking, of 1.541 per cent, a total of 2,660 pounds on 
173,100 pounds of cotton put in. On his breaker pick- 
ers he gets 38 blows per inch, and on his finishers, 31 
blows per inch. He uses 1 1/32-inch Middling cotton. 
Mr. Jones asked here if anyone had tried the 
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What “ANGLE STEEL” Means on 
MILL and OFFICE Equipment! 


ILLS of every nature—knitting, cotton, cotton cloth and yarn 
—should know the meaning of “ANGLE STEEL.” 


Simply stated: ANGLE STEEL Equipment is the result of a need— 
or rather the result of many needs. Mill superintendents, factory 
production managers and office managers have aided us in the 
design and manufacture of this equipment for their specific needs. 
ANGLE STEEL Equipment is time-tried and tested over long peri- 
ods under the most adverse conditions. 


Moreover,—Quality, Utility and Attractive Appearance have been 
prime considerations in the manufacture of the hundreds of pieces 
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in this line. Each item is unconditionally guaranteed as to quality 


of materials and workmanship. 







NO. 24-24 BAR TOPPING TABLE 


Size: 24 in. wide x 24 in, deep x 30% in. high over-all. This Bar Topping 
Table represents the latest improved design in this type of equipment. Sugges- 
tions for improvements from prominent mills have all been incorporated, and we 
are proud to offer this up-to-the-minute pattern. Top of heavy twelve gauge steel, 
2 in. turned down edges. Top mounted on heavy angle frame and legs. Legs and 
bottom angle pieces of \2-in.x2-in.x4%-in. angle steel. Round pipe foot rest, 6-in. off 
from floor. Drawer size: 14 in. wide x 18 in. deep x 3-in. high, with crosswise 
partition. Wood block, leather covered, fastened to leg. Furnished complete with 
all parts, as illustrated. All corners and edges constructed with extra care as per- 
tains to smoothness. Finished in durable, attractive olive-green lacquer throughout, 


NO. 36-12 KNITTERS’ BENCH 


Size: 36 in. wide x 13% in. deep x 42 in. high overall. Built of high grade 
smooth black sheet steel throughout, finished in a durable, rich olive-green lacquer. 
TOP: May be had of black sheet steel finished green, or mone] metal left in natu- 
ral polished finish. Top has inset yard stick at front. Built with extreme care 
throughout to assure all edges, seams and corners smooth. Bottom compartment 
enclosed with double sliding doors. Water-tight pan with perforated cover fur- 
gy ag a. bench. Size of water pan: full width and depth of compartment 
y 5 & 


Special Manufacturers Agents: 

Springfield, Mass——W. M. Lyman, 43 Dunmoreland St. 

Boston, Mass.—John E. Williams, 470 Atlantic St. 

Milwaukee, Wisc.—Northwestern Furniture Co., 271 W. Water St. 
Chicago—Lothrop Angle Steel Equipt. Co., 325 W. Madison St. 


Greensboro, N. C.—G. W. Morton, 1002 Magnolia St. 
Philadelphia—Parent Meta] Products Co., N. 4th and Cherry Sts. 
Atlanta, Ga.—S. P. Gentry, 113 Courtland St., S.E. 

New York City—Angle Steel Stool Sales Co., 98 Park Place. 
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SPECIAL EQUIPMENT to suit your specific needs is also an 
“ANGLE STEEL?” feature. You incur no obligation in asking 
us to plan, design and quote you on special work in our line. 


Write for Catalog ‘‘C’””—Hundreds of Mill, Factory and Office 
Items from which to choose your ANGLE STEEL Equipment 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY, Plainwell, Mich., 


Agents and Dealers in Principal Cities 


























No, 280 L.C. P. V. R. 


The new ‘‘PEP’’ Posture Chair, an exclusive ‘‘ANGLE 
STEEL’’ creation. Seat height adjustable 17” to 22”. Seat 
and back rest padded and leather covered. Mounted on 2” 
dia. wheel casters. Choice of leather colors from red, blue, 
tan and green. Steel frame may be had in red, blue, green 
or black enamel. The ideal chair for Office and General use. 
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spiked beater in the finisher. Mr. Elliott said he had 
tried it in all three processes, breaker, intermediate 
and finisher, and while he liked it on the breaker and 
intermediate, the results on the finisher were unsatis- 
factory because it had a tendency to curl the stock 
there and allowed more or less neps in the card sliver. 
The breaking strength, he said, was the same. 

The next question scheduled for discussion was 
one-process picking, but, unfortunately, the men to 
whom the test had been assigned had left the meeting, 
and there was nothing said about this subject. How- 
ever, a very interesting discussion of it will be found 
on page 623 of this issue, in the report of the card- 
ing division meeting at Augusta, Ga., on March 15th. 


Straight Wire Clothing for Cards. 


The next question brought up the new development 
of using straight wire clothing on the card cylinder, 
and also the doffer. The first man to report was G. S. 
Jones, of the Sibley mill, who likewise discussed the 
subject in detail at the Augusta meeting (see report 
on page 627 of this issue). Mr. Jones reported that 
he had had two cards equipped with the straight wire 
on the doffer since last December; adding that it was 
an error to assume that the clothing needed no grind- 
ing nor stripping. He ground the cards for smooth- 
ness before starting, and then ran them for 35 days 
before stripping, an@ complained of the excessive 
amount of dirt and dust he got, on local Middling cot- 
ton. He reported further that when he had decreased 
his flat speed 50 per cent, as recommended, his break- 
ing strength went down. He said he felt the cards 
should be stripped—or “cleaned” as he termed it—at 
least once a week, using the hand roller. As to the 
loading of the flats, he said he found about six ounces, 
but no more for several days, and then at the end of a 
week there was about the same amount as after the 
first day, carding 18 pounds an hour. He said the 
clothing strips much easier than the knee wire. 

J. M. Jordan, overseer of carding, Swift Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ga., reported on their experience with the 
clothing, the question having been assigned to Frank 
K. Petrea, superintendent. Mr. Jordan said they 
clothed a card on January 22nd—using the straight 
wire on the cylinder and another new wire, with the 
knee closer to the foundation than ordinarily, on the 
doffer. 

“We put the card on this on January 22nd, and ran 
it 137144 hours, on solid black colored work. We 
stripped the card and got 7.17 ounces of cylinder strips 
and 5.03 ounces of doffer strips. We made only a 
four-hour test on the flat strips and got 17.43 ounces, 
and the flyings from the same four hours run were 
13.85 ounces. After this stripping we ran the card 
for another 187 hours and stripped it again. Between 
the two strippings we did a light grinding for about 
nine hours. The cylinder strips on the second strip- 
ping were 6.5 ounces, doffer .5-ounce, flyings 14 
ounces. Yesterday that card had run 325 hours with- 
out any further stripping, and on the second run we 
did not have an end come down on the card. On the 
first run we had three ends down, one caused from the 
coiler head gear slipping, one from the lap running 
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HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING AND SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES FOR USE ON KNITTED AND WOVEN FABRICS OF ALL KINDS 


——§z200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES——— 


INQUIRE ABOUT NEW 
MERROW MACHINES 
STYLES 60-ABB and 60-D3B 
For simultaneously trimming 
and joining ends of cotton, silk 
or woolen piece goods with a 

FLAT BUTTED SEAM 


Permits goods to pass through fin- 


a ee . . Butted Seam, natural size, made by STYLE 60 ABB 
ishing machines, uninterrupted, for I°7'Chure un Cotton Goods which have been 


such operations as Shearing, Calen- sequently processed. The STYLE 60 DSB makes 
CLASS 60 MACHINE : -s 5) 


< ok ae a 1 ‘ood insure h 
ing and Printing—with remarkable a ee _— 
saving—both in labor and fabric. 


OTHER RECENT DEVELOPMENTS—FOR THE RAYON TRADE 


TYI —For a three-thread overedge finish, either straight or scalloped, on Rayon 
S E 60 RD wr and other sleazy articles on which the ordinary edge finish will 
not hold. 


STYLE 60 JDC —For two-thread FLAT SEAMING on Rayon Underwear. 
Let Us Demonstrate the Work of These and Other Machines on Your Own Fabric. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


16 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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out and the other from leaving a door to the room 
open.” 

In answer to Mr. Butler, Mr. Jordan said, with re- 
gard to the character of the flat strips, that there is 
not so much good fiber in them as in the regular strips. 
He added that the sliver coming out of the card is 
heavier by about 11% grains a yard; due to the cylin- 
der not holding the fiber in the strips. 

Mr. Jones, in answer to Mr. Edwards, said his 
original flat speed was around 21% inches per minute. 
Mr. Jordan said that-up to the present he had made 
no tests on yarn breaking strength from the sliver 
carded with the straight wire. 

I. L. Blaylock asked G. 8. Jones if he had any dif- 
ficulty with the straight wire clothing in wet weather, 
and Mr. Jones replied negatively. 


Percentage of Card Strips. 


The next question asked what percentage of card 
strips is being taken out, and for means of reducing 
card strip percentages in carding lightly. V. J. 
Thompson cards 210 pounds a day and takes out 244 
per cent “er J. C. Edwards reported 31% per cent 
carding 83 pounds, and C. K. Lawson reported 5 per 
cent on 80 pounds per day. There were no specific 
remedies offered to reduce the percentage. Mr. Ed- 
wards suggested slowing down the flat speed, and Mr. 
Elliott suggested controlling the card strips by in- 
creasing the distance between the cylinder wire and 
the flat wire—setting to a 14 or 16 instead of a 10 or 
12. A man from LaFayette said he had not tried the 
reducing of flats, but once worked at a mill where it 
was desired to increase the amount of flat strips, and 
this was done by increasing the flat speed. He said 
that at present he is taking out 4% per cent, carding 
100 pounds a day. 


Renewing Drawing Frame Rollers. 

Next came an inquiry as to how to determine when 
drawing frame roll collars become badly worn, and the 
practicability of having the collars renewed. Practi- 
cally all of the men who expressed themselves on this 
point were agreed that by far the most satisfactory 
way to renew the collars was to purchase new ones. 
R. A. Field, O. G. Murphy and C. K. Lawson were of 
this opinion. Mr. Hames reported that at the Augusta 
meeting, which he attended, several men had reported 
satisfactory results with re-necked rolls. One of these, 
Mr. Jones, added that his satisfaction came only after 
he had sent the rolls back several times to get the 
work on them perfected. 

“When I was at Tallapoosa, Ga.,” said Mr. Law- 
son, “Mr. Pearce sent some drawing rolls off for re- 
necking, but his experience with them was so unsat- 
isfactory that he junked them and got new rollers. 

“However, at Cedartown I am trying something 
new which I believe is good. I have cut my weights 
on drawing half in two, and gotten a better breaking 
strength by five pounds. I have been doing it for 
about a year. I run a 66-grain sliver, and have 8 
pounds on the front roll, 10 on the second, 12 on the 
third, and 14 on the back. It runs the rolls close 


enough together and there isn’t so much friction on 
I put eight ends up at the back on the 


the collars. 
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breaker drawing, and six ends up on the finisher.” 


Here Mr. Edwards told of an experience in using 
a screw with a jam nut to tighten drawing rolls upon 
wearing, which was very unsatisfactory. 

The next question asked for comparative results on 
slow speed, one-process drawing against two processes. 
Only one man discussed it—-V. J. Thompson said he 
has been running one-process drawing for about eight 
years, and can tell no difference in the running quali- 
ties, evenness, etc. He runs one process at 217 r.p.m., 
against two processes at 440 r.p.m., before changing. 
He has a 1%%-inch front roll. 

“Do you oil the bolsters and steps on fly frames, or 
just oil the steps? What is your method of lubri- 
cating the bobbin gears?” was the next question. 

J. M. Glass, of Shawmut, when called on, said he 
does not oil the bolsters at all, but oils the steps once 
a month, and the bobbin gears every Monday morning. 
J. T. Gladney, of Dixie Mill, reported a similar prac- 
tice of not oiling the bolsters at all, lubricating the 
steps every three weeks, and the bobbin gears weekly 
with a heavier oil. He said he had not oiled bolsters 
in eight years. The reason, he explained, is to elimi- 
nate black oil spots. He said he could notice no ex- 
cessive wear on the bolsters. 

George S. Elliott here described the system used 
by his overseer of carding, R. O. Wilson, at New Hol- 
land. He said, “he has not done away with oil, but 
when he oils the bolsters he runs the carriage down 
and takes a piece of oily waste and wipes the spindles, 
weekly. That leaves a thin film of oil on it, and it 
seems to be satisfactory in all respects. The steps he 
oils once a month, and bobbin gears weekly, lifting 
them up and putting a few drops of oil in there.” 

Mr. Wilson at this point asked if anyone was trou- 
bled with rust on the spindle where it goes into the 
collar of the flyer. Mr. Jones said he had eliminated 
this by taking a small piece of waste saturated with 
oil, and having the frame hand grease the top of the 
spindles with it. 

The final question on the questionnaire, with ref- 
erence to the best method of creeling fly frames, de- 
veloped the fact that it seems to be a more or less 
universal custom among the men present to creel as 
the bobbins run out. 

There was a brief discussion at the end of the 
meeting with reference to an all-metal, imported card 
clothing, brought up by Mr. Blaylock, of Lexington, 
N. C. Mr. Blaylock described it as being designed sim- 
ilar to licker-in wire, requiring no grooving of the 
cylinder in applying it. He said it should be cleaned 
in order to remove the seed which lodge in the teeth, 
and that the hand roller method of cleaning is best. 
He has had one card equipped for about six weeks at 
the time of the meeting. The wire is applicable on both 
doffer and cylinder, he said, and also stated that after 
a preliminary grinding for smoothing upon applying 
it, the clothing needs no grinding at all. He is now 
installing the wire on three other cards. 

This concluded the discussions, and the meeting 
was adjourned. The next meeting of the organization, 
to be held in September, 1929, will discuss slashing 
and weaving subjects. 
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IDO/MORE SEATING 
INCREASED PRODUCTION 
HERE 10% 


— Free Trial Will Demonstrate What 
DO/MORE Seating Will Do For You 


Says Mr. Clifford Traut, Superintendent of the, 
Higgin Manufacturing Co., makers of the popular 

Higgin All-Metal Window Screens and Ventilators, 

“Do/More chairs have greatly reduced afternoon 

fatigue and our production of tags on automatic 

machines has increased about 10%! We have in- 

stalled 24 Do/Mores.”* 


Make no mistake. There is a definite relation be- 
tween correct posture as induced by Do/ More 
Health Chairsand healthier workers, better produc- 
tion. Installations in all kinds of businesses every- 
where—including many of the country’s most pow- 
erful organizations — prove this fact. We invite you 
to make a testin your own business—at our expense, 


*From Gould Report. Full report on request. 


DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
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The adjustable Do/ 
More, properly fitted to 
the individual by our 
experts, promotes health 
and comfort—increases 
efficiency. 


A crooked spine cramps 
the lungs, retards cir- 
culation, breeds fatigue. 
The brain is dulled— 
mistakes creep into 
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ha il DO/MORE CHAIR CO..262 Monger Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
N ( ) Without obligation explain the Do/More Idea of 
AN Factory Seating. 
thts ( ) Have the “Do/More Man” near us call. 
( ) Send complete information regarding your Free 
Trial plan and explain how you furnish seatung 
equipment for a satisfactory and liberal trial. 


Check service MOST VALUABLE to you NOW? 
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Augusta Meeting Discussion. 


(Continued from page 623.) 


that was one reason for the change. Mr. Ellis ex- 
pressed the belief that, under average conditions, the 
speed of drawing rolls in most of the mills could now 
be reduced by 20 per cent with improved results, still 
being able to keep up production. This led to an in- 
quiry as to the prevailing speeds for front drawing 
rolls. Everyone present was under 300 r.p.m., and 
quite a few under 250, and some under 200 r.p.m. 


Mr. Jones here pointed out that some people “load 
up” their drawing hands with too much work, and 
crowd them. He said they formerly paid drawing 
hands by the day, but have installed hank clocks on 
the frames and now he keeps up with a 50 per cent 
reduction in speed. 


Creeling Drawing Frames. 


The next discussion was with reference to creel- 
ing drawing frames, one end at a time, or a whole 
head or frame at a time. Most of those present indi- 
cated they creel one end at a time, although Mr. Corn 
and one or two others believed it better to creel three 
or six ends, or else a whole frame, at a time. The 
former group stated mainly that lack of room for 
storing spare cans necessitated that method, although 
Mr. Corn pointed out that it required very little more 
space. 

Mr. Jones then explained a method he uses for 
creeling fly frames, stating that he now has his hands 
creel every other bobbin, instead of taking them in 
order, thus giving a full and a half-full bobbin going 
to the same spindle all of the time. He believed he 
eliminated so many piecings on the same bobbin, 
though others explained that he did not actually re- 
duce the number of piecings necessary. Mr. Drake 
said he had read something of this practice recently 
in the discussion department of COTTON, where it was 
advocated as a means for using a larger bobbin. Mr. 
Jones agreed that, while this had not been his pri- 
mary object, he had found himself able to do this with 
the result that he creels three times a day now in- 
stead of four, as formerly. 

It developed out of this discussion that it is gen- 
eral practice among those present to run the strands 
from the back top and front rows in the creel togeth- 
er, and those from the two back bottom rows together. 


Proper Weights for Drawing Rollers. 


P. W. Ellis here asked for discussion as to the 
proper weights for metallic drawing rollers. He ex- 
plained that he is now changing some leather-roll 
drawing to metallic rolls, and in taking the matter of 
weights up with machinery manufacturers, finds a 
variance in their recommendations. Some suggest 14 
pounds all the way, others 14, 16, and 18 pounds, etc., 
etc. 

Mr. Jones replied with an experience he had had. 
“When I first came to Sibley, I found the drawing 
about equally divided between old Saco-Pettee and 
Howard & Bullough frames. The Saco-Pettee had two 
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14-pound weights, then a 16-pound weight on the third 
roll, and an 18-pound on the back; the Howard & Bul- 
lough had 14-pound weights all the way back. It 
seemed all of the drawing was not running the same, 
and I had extra weight put on the Howard & Bullough 
frames. I added four pounds to the weight on the 
back roll, and two pounds on the third roll, and this 
helped the work considerably.” He added that as an 
experiment, he tried running the Saco-Pettee frames 
with 14 pounds all the way, and did not get good re- 
sults. 

In connection with the drawing rolls, Mr. Ellis re- 
ported he had found some of the weights to be as 
much as two pounds at variance to what they were 
marked, for instance, he found some weights marked 
16 pounds that weighed 18 pounds, etc. Mr. Roberts 
reported similar findings and said he has checked his 
weights and has had them all stenciled with the cor- 
rect weights. 

The chairman suggested experiments in lightening 
up on the weights. Mr. Roberts said that at Laurens 
he had reduced the weight on the front roller to 91% 
pounds, leaving the others 14, 16, and 18 pounds, and 
got excellent results. There was some discussion here 
also with reference to drawing roll settings and drafts. 
Mr. Connelly said one thing that had always puzzled 
him about a drawing frame is that you can take a 
frame with 13-inch rolls back and front, and a draft 
constant of 2.50, draft of 5.25, and figure it all right; 
but take a frame with a 1%%-inch roll in the back and 
a 114-inch roll in front, and the constant of 2.28, and 
it will not figure out right. Mr. Whitehead of Gran- 
iteville reported that he is opening his rolls and pro- 
portioning his break drafts 1.25 between back and 
third; 1.7 between third and second; and 2.3 between 
second and first. He said he notices less broken fibers. 


Use 7s Emery on Grinding Rolls. 


Mr. Bayne said he is using a 7s emery for grind- 
ing 100s wire on Western cotton, and wished some dis- 
cussion on this point. Mr. Ellis said he had changed 
from a 40s to a 7s, on both traverse and drum, and 
likes the 7s better because it is coarser and has a few 
more barbs on it, and seems to grind the sides of the 
wire and produces more of a sharp edge. He grinds 
three cards to the clothing. 

G. S. Jones reported good results by speeding up 
the grinding roll on the cylinder, but not on the doff- 
er. He is an advocate of grinding faster for a shorter 
length of time; he grinds about four hours. Mr. Corn 
asked whether anybody else present was grinding less 
than 12 hours, and none indicated that he was. 

Messrs. Jones and Waits here reported exactly op- 
posite experiences on a given point. Mr. Waits said 
he found some drawing with the rolls closed up, and 
slackness in the strand between the front roll and cal- 
ender roll. He spread the rolls and the ends tightened 
up, and when he closed them again the slackness re- 
appeared. Mr. Jones said he did the same thing, but 
when he opened his rolls it tightened up the strand. 

“Has anybody had any drawing rollers re-work- 
ed?” asked Mr. Jones. Mr. Ellis reported that he had 
this done, and was using the same draft gear with the 
re-worked rolls, but that he had to change the ten- 
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sion between the front roll and the calender roll. Mr. 
Jones said he had tried re-working rolls, but they were 
not of the right diameter when returned from the 
people who did the re-working. Mr. Ellis explained 
that it is necessary to gauge the collars with a mi- 
crometer—not calipers—and that he should send them 
back until they were made of the proper diameter. He 
added that he has done this, with satisfactory results, 
at three mills, and at the present time is having spin- 
ning rolls re-worked in the same manner. 

This practically concluded the discussion, and the 
meeting was adjourned with an appeal from the chair- 
man for more active experimenting on card room sub- 
jects before the time of the next meeting. 


Use of “Rayon” Not Mandatory. 


Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, has issued a bulletin concerning an an- 
nouncement of the Federal Trade Commission, issued on 
February ist, regarding the use of the term “rayon” in 
connection with synthetic textile products. The announce- 
ment points out that the resolution adopted by the commis- 
sion on October 31st, 1925, recognizing the term “rayon” as 
meaning and properly designating the artificial silk pro- 
ducts, the base and chief ingredient of which is celluldése, is 
to make the use of the term “rayon” permissive, but not 
mandatory. 


Long Distance Rates Reduced. 


A reduction in day rates for toll and long distance tele 
phone calls in the Bell System, representing a saving to the 
public annually of more than $5,000,000, became effective on 
February 1st. This reduction, the third in a little more 
than two years, affects calls between points from 130 to 
1490 miles apart. From five cents to twenty-five cents has 
been cut from the charges for station-to-station three-minute 
calls within the specified distances. Middle distance sta- 
tion-to-station rates will enjoy a reduction of as much as 
13 per cent, while an equivalent saving will be made for 
person-to-person service. Evening and night station-to-sta- 
tion rates remain at their present level. 


A New National Color. 


National Diazine Blue 4RL Concentrated, is a Developed 
Dye recently placed on the market by the National Aniline 
& Chemical Co., Inc., 40 Rector St., New York City. With 
National Developer B, it produces a reddish-blue shade 
characterized by fastness to water, sea water, perspiration, 
organic acids and rubbing, and good fastness to light, wash- 
ing and alkali, the company states. The company also states 
that the new dye will find its greatest application in the 
production of navy blues on cotton, rayon and silk. Excel- 
lent dischargeability with hydrosulphite, together with suit- 
ability for use in combination with any of the other dyes of 
this class, according to the company, makes the color a par- 
ticularly applicable product for the printing trade. 





Herman A. Metz Prize Winners. 

It is the annual custom of the Hon. Herman A. Metz to 
award prizes to those pupils of the Textile High School, 
New York, who display the greatest proficiency in their 
chosen branches of study. The winners this year are: Batik 
and Dyeing: First prize, Dorothy Neuschwander; Second 
prize, Chi Ju Chen. Chemistry and Dyeing: First prize, 
Leonard Levinson; Second prize, James Colligan. 


Addition to Borne Scrymser Company Staff. 
Raymond Kohler is now associated with the Boston 
office of the Borne Scrymser Company, as sales representa- 
tive, through New England, for Breton twister ring grease, 
Brilliant Oil AX and other lubricants. Mr. Kohler was for- 
merly associated with the Edward Rose and Huntley and 
Company. 















